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PERICLES, 

PRINCE     OF     TYRE. 


DBAILLTIS   PERSONiE. 

ANTIOCHUS,  KiogofAntiooh.  Marshal. 

PERICLES ,  Prince  of  Tyre.  A  Pandar,  and  his  Wife. 

HELICANUSj  .„^  t  o_..  ^,j^^  BOULT ,  their  Servant. 

ESCANES ,     }  ^^^  '^^^'^^  ^^^^^  GOWER,  as  Chorus. 

SIMONIDES ,  King  of  Pentapolis. 

GLEON ,  Governor  of  Tharsus.  The  Daughter  of  Antiochus* 

LYSIMACHUS,  Governor  of  Mity-  DIONTZA,  Wife  toCleon. 

leoe.  TIIAISA,  Daughter  to  Simonidcs. 

CERIMON ,  a  Lord  of  Ephesus.  MARINA ,  Daughter  to  Pericles  and 
THALIARD ,  a  Lord  of  Antioch.  Thaisa. 

PHILEMON,  Servant  to  Cerimon.  LTCHORIDA,  Nurse  to  Marina. 

LEONINE ,  Servant  to  Dionyza.  DIANA. 

Lords,  Ladies,  Knights,  Gentlemen,    Sailors,   Pirates,    Fishermen 
and  Messengers,  &c. 

SCENE,  dispersedly  in  various  Countries. 


ACT  I. 


m. 


Enter  Gowbr. 
Before  the  Palace  of  Antioch. 
To  sing  a  song  that  old  was  sang. 
From  ashes  ancient  Gower  is  come ; 
Assuming  man's  infirmities, 
Togladyoorear,  and  please  your  eyes. 
It  hath  been  sung  at  festivals , 
Oa  ember-eves,  and  hoi j  ales , 
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And  lords  and  ladies  in  their  lives 

Have  read  it  for  restoratives : 

The  purpose  is  to  make  men  glorious; 

Et  bonum  quo  antiquius ,  eo  melius. 

If  you ,  born  in  these  latter  times, 

When  wit 's  more  ripe ,  accept  my  rhymes. 

And  that  to  hear  an  old  man  sing, 

May  to  your  wishes  pleasure  bring, 

1  life  would  wish ,  and  that  I  might 

Waste  it  for  you,  like  taper-light.  — 

ThisAntioch,  then:  Antiechus  the  great 

Built  up  this  city  for  his  chiefestseat, 

The  fairest  in  all  Syria ; 

I  ten  you  what  my  authors  say : 

This  king  unto  him  took  a  feere. 

Who  died  and  left  a  female  heir. 

So  bmom ,  blithe ,  and  full  of  face , 

As  heaven  had  lent  her  all  his  grace ; 

With  whom  the  father  liking  took. 

And  her  to  incest  did  provoke. 

Bad  child,  worse  father,  to  entice  his  own 

To  evil ,  should  be  done  by  none. 

By  custom  what  they  did  begin 

Was  with  long  use  account  no  sia. 

The  beauty  of  this  sinful  dame 

Made  many  princes  thither  frame, 

To  seek  her  as  a  bed-fellow, 

In  marriage  pleasures  play-fellow: 

Which  to  prevent  he  made  a  law. 

To  keep  her  still  and  men  in  awe, 

That  whoso  ask'd  her  for  his  wife. 

His  riddle  told  noi,  lost  bis  life : 

So ,  for  her  many  a  wight  did  die , 

As  yond'  grim  looks  do  testify. 

What  now  ensues ,  to  the  judgnent  of  your 

I  give,  my  cause  wbo  best  can  justify. 
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SCENE    I. 
Antioch.    A  Room  in  the  Palace. 
Enter  AsTiocRUB  y  Pbriclbs,  4md  Attendants. 
Ant.    TonDgpriDceofTyre,  you  have  at  large  receWd 
The  danger  of  the  task  yoa  undertake. 

Per.    1  have,  Antiochas,  and  with  a  soul 
Embolden'd  with  the  glory  of  her  praise, 
Think  death  no  hazard ,  in  this  enterprise.  [Musie. 

Ant.    Bring  in  our  daughter,  clothed 'like  a  l)ride, 
For  the  embracements  even  of  Jove  himself; 
At  whose  conception ,  (till  Lncina  reign'd) 
Nature  this  dowry  gave,  to  glad  her  presence, 
The  senate-house  of  planets  all  did  sit, 
To  knit  in  her  their  best  perfections. 

Enter  ihe  Daughter  qfAmTiocnvB. 

Per.    See,  where  she  comes,  apparell'd  like  the  spring, 
Graces  her  subjects ,  and  her  thoughts  the  king 
Of  every  virtue  gives  renqwn  to  men ! 
Her  face ,  the  book  of  praises ,  where  is  read 
Nothing  but  curious  pleasures ,  as  from  thence 
Sorrow  were  ever  ras'd ,  and  testy  wrath 
Could  never  be  her  mild  companion. 
Te  gods ,  that  made  me  man ,  and  sway  in  love. 
That  have  inflam'd  desire  in  my  breast , 
To  taste  the  fruit  of  yon  celestial  tree. 
Or  die  in  the  adventure ,  be  my  helps. 
As  I  am  son  and  servant  to  your  will , 
To  compass  such  a  boundless  happiness ! 

Ant,  'Prince Pericles, — 

Per.    That  would  be  son  to  great  Antiochus. 

Ant.    Before  thee  stands  this  fair  Hesperides, 
With  golden  fruit,  but  dangerous  to  be  touch'd; 
For  death-like  dragons  here  affright  thee  hard : 
Her  face,  like  heaven,  enticeth thee  to  view 
Her  covDtlessghrjr,  which  desert  mast  gain; 
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And  which,  vithoat  desert,  because  thioe  eye 
Presumes  to  reach ,  all  thy  whole  heap  must  die. 
Tond'  sometime  famous  princes ,  like  thyself. 
Drawn  by  report ,  adventurous  by  desire , 
Tell  thee  with  speechless  tongues ,  and  semblance  pale , 
That,  without  covering,  save  yond'  field  of  stars, 
They  here  stand  martyrs ,  slain  in  Cupid's  wars ; 
And  with  dead  cheeks  advise  thee  to  desist, 
Jor  going  on  death's  net ,  whom  none  resist. 

Per.    Antiochus,  I  thank  thee,  who  hath  taught 
My  frail  mortality  to  linow  itself, 
And  by  those  fearful  objects  to  prepare 
This  body,  like  to  them,  to  what  I  must: 
For  death  remember'd  should  be  like  a  mirror. 
Who  tells  us,  life 'shut  breath;  to  trust  it,  error. 
I '11  make  my  will,  then;  and  as  sick  men  do , 
Who  know  Uie  world,  see  heaven,  but  feeling  woe , 
Gripe  not  at  earthly  joys ,  as  erst  they  did : 
So ,  I  bequeath  a  happy  peace  to  you , 
And  all  good  men ,  as  every  prince  should  do : 
My  riches  to  the  earth  from  whence  they  came , 
But  my  unspotted  fire  of  love  to  you. 

[7b  the  Daughter  qfkinrioc 
Thus,  ready  for  the  way  of  live  or  death, 
I  wait  the  sharpest  blow. 

Jnt.    Scorning  advice,  read  the  conclusion ,  then; 
Which  read  and  not  expounded ,  't  is  decreed , 
As  these  before  thee ,  thou  thyself  shalt  bleed. 

Daugh,    Of  all,  'say'dyet,  may'st  thou  prove  prospei 
Of  all,  'say'dyet,  I  wish  thee  happiness. 

Per.    Like  a  bold  champion ,  I  assume  the  lists , 
Nor  ask  advice  of  any  other  thought 
ButfaiUifulness,  and  courage. 

Thb  Riodlb. 
Jamnoviper,  yet  I  feed 
On  mother^s fleshy  to^li  did  me  breed; 
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I  sought  a  husband  ^  in  which  labour  ^ 
I/ound  that  kindness  in  a  father : 
He  *s  father,  son,  and  husband  mild  ^ 
I  mother  y  w\fe,  and  yet  his  child. 
How  they  may  be ,  and  yet  in  two , 
As  you  will  live,  resoloe  it  you. 

Sharp  physick  is  the  last :  bat ,  O  yon  powers ! 
That  give  heavea  countless  eyes  to  view  mea's  acts, 
Why  cloud  they  not  their  sights  perpetually , 
If  this  be  true ,  which  makes  me  pale  to  read  it? 
Fair  glass  of  light ,  I  lov'd  you ,  and  could  still , 
Were  not  this  glorious  casket  stor'd  with  ill : 
But  I  must  tell  you ,  —  now ,  my  thoughts  revolt, 
For  he's  no  man  on  whom  perfections  wait, 
That,  knowing  sin  within ,  will  touch  the  gate. 
Tou  're  a  fair  viol ,  and  your  sense  the  strings , 
Who,  iinger'd  to  make  man  his  lawful  music. 
Would  draw  heaven  down  and  all  the  gods  to  hearken ; 
But  being  play'd  upon  before  your  time. 
Hell  only  danceth  at  so  harsh  a  chime. 
Good  sooth ,  I  care  not  for  you. 

Jnt.    Prince  Pericles ,  touch  not,  upon  thy  life, 
For  that 's  an  article  within  our  law , 
As  dangerous  as  the  rest.    Your  time 's  expir'd : 
Either  expound  now ,  or  receive  your  sentence. 

Per.    Great  king, 
Few  love  to  hear  the  sins  they  love  to  act; 
T  would  'braid  yourself  too  near  for  me  to  tell  it. 
Who  has  a  book  of  all  that  monarchs  do , 
He's  more  secure  to  keep  it  shut,  than  shown; 
For  vice  repeated  is  like  the  wandering  wind. 
Blows  dust  in  others'  eyes ,  to  spread  itself; 
And  yet  the  end  of  all  is  bought  thus  dear. 
The  breath  is  gone ,  and  the  sore  eyes  see  clear: 
To  stop  the  air  would  hurt  them.    The  blind  mole  casU 
Copp'd  hills  towards  beaYCD ,  to  tell  the  earth  is  t]hxoi\^*^ 
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By  man's  oppression ;  and  the  poor  worm  dolb  die  fof  't, 

Kings  are  earth's  gods ;  in  vice  their  law 's  their  will , 

And  if  Jove  stray,  who  dares  say  Jove  doth  ill? 

It  is  enough  you  know ;  and  it  is  fit, 

What  being  more  known  grows  worse ,  to  smother  it. 

All  love  the  womb  that  their  first  beings  bred , 

Then,  give  my  tongue  like  leave  to  love  my  head. 

Ant.  [Ande,]  Heaven,  that  I  had  thy  head !  he  has  found 
meaning; 
Bntlwillgloze  with  him.  [To  km.]  Young  prince  of  Tyre, 
Though  by  the  tenour  of  our  strict  edict. 
Your  exposition  misinterpreting. 
We  might  proceed  to  cancel  of  your  days ; 
Yet  hope ,  succeeding  from  so  fair  a  tree 
As  your  fair  self,  doth  tune  us  otherwise. 
Forty  days  longer  we  do  respite  you ; 
If  by  which  time  our  secret  be  undone . 
This  mercy  shows ,  we  '11  joy  in  such  a  son : 
And  until  then  your  entertain  shall  be , 
As  doth  befit  our  honour,  and  your  worth. 

'  [Exeunt  k.^TiOf:¥L\}% ,  his  Daughter  ^  andAttetida 

Per,    How  courtesy  would  seem  to  cover  sin , 
When  what  is  done  is  like  an  hypocrite , 
The  which  is  good  in  nothing  but  in  sight ! 
If  it  be  true  that  I  interpret  false , 
Then  were  it  certain ,  you  were  not  so  bad , 
As  with  foul  incest  to  abuse  your  soul ; 
Where  now  you  're  both  a  father  and  a  son , 
By  your  untimely  claspings  with  your  child , 
(Which  pleasure  fits  a  husband ,  not  a  father) 
And  she  an  eater  of  her  mother's  flesh , 
By  the  defiling  of  her  parent's  bed ; 
And  both  like  serpents  are ,  who  though  they  feed 
On  sweetest  flowers,  yet  they  poison  breed. 
Antioch ,  farewell !  for  wisdom  sees ,  those  men 
Blush  not  in  actions  blacker  than  the  night, 
WWsbun  no  course  to  keep  them  from  the  light: 
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One  sin,  I  know,  another  doth  provoke; 

Murder  *s  as  near  to  last,  as  flame  to  smoke* 

Poison  and  treason  are  the  hands  of  sin , 

Ay,  and  the  targets ,  to  put  off  the  shame: 

Then,  lest  my  life  be  cropp'd  to  keep  you  clear, 

By  flight  I  '11  shun  the  danger  ivhich  I  fear.  [Exit. 

Re-enter  Antiochub. 
jint.    He  hath  found  the  meaning,  for  the  which  we  mean 
To  have  his  head. 

He  must  not  live  to  trumpet  forth  my  infamy , 
Nor  tell  the  world ,  Antiochus  doth  sin 
In  such  a  loathed  manner :    ' 
And  therefore  instantly  this  prince  roust  die; 
For  by  his  fall  my  honour  must  keep  high. 
Who  attends  us  there? 

Enter  Thaliard. 

Thai,  Doth  your  highness  call  7 

Jnt.    Thaliard , 
Tou  're  of  our  chamber,  and  our  mind  partakes 
Her  private  actions  to  your  secrecy; 
And  for  your  faithfulness  we  will  advance  yon. 
Thaliard,  behold,  here's  poison,  and  here 's  gold ; 
We  hate  the  prince  of  Tyre ,  and  thou  must  kill  him : 
It  fits  thee  not  to  ask  the  reason  why , 
Because  we  bid  it.    Say,  is  it  done? 

Thai.  My  lord, 

'T  is  done. 

Enter  a  Messenger, 

Ant,    Enough.  — 
Let  your  breath  cool  yourself,  telling  your  haste. 

Mess,    My  lord,  prince  Pericles  in  fled.        [Exit  Messenger* 

Ant,  As  thou 

Wilt  live,  fly  after:  and,  as  an  arrow,  shot 
From  a  well-experienc'd  archer ,  hits  the  mark 
His  eye  doth  level  at,  so  ne'er  return, 
Unless  thou  say  Prince  PericJes  is  dead. 

1 


Thai.    My  lord,  ifl        ^ 
Can  get  him  once  within  my  pistol's  length , 
I  '11  malie  him  sure :  so ,  farewell  to  your  highness.  [Exit, 

Ant.    Thaliard,  adieu.  —  Till  Pericles  he  dead, 
My  heart  can  lend  no  succour  to  my  head.  [Exit. 

SCENE  II. 
Tyre.    A  Room  in  the  Palace. 
J^nfer  Pericles,  Helicanus,  and  other  Lords. 
Per.    Let  none  disturb  us :  why  should  this  change  of  thoughtsi 
The  sad  companion ,  dull-ey'd  melancholy. 
By  me  so  us'd  a  guest  is ,  not  an  hour , 
In  the  day's  glorious  wallL,  or  peaceful  night, 
The  tomb  where  grief  should  sleep ,  can  breed  me  quiet. 
Here  pleasures  court  mine  eyes ,  and  mine  eyes  shun  them , 
And  danger,  which  I  feared ,  isatAnlioch, 
Whose  arm  seems  far  too  short  to  hit  me  here; 
Tet  neither  pleasure's  art  can  joy  my  spirits , 
Nor  yet  the  other's  distance  comfort  me. 
Then ,  it  is  thus :  that  passions  of  the  mind , 
That  have  their  first  conception  by  mis-dread , 
Have  after-nourishment  and  life  by  care ; 
And  what  was  first  but  fear  what  might  be  done , 
Grows  elder  now ,  and  cares  it  be  not  done : 
And  so  with  me :  —  the  great  Antiochus 
('Gainst  whom  I  am  too  little  to  contend. 
Since  he 's  so  great,  can  make  his  will  his  act) 
Will  think  me  speaking,  though  I  swear  to  silence ; 
Nor  boots  it  me  to  say ,  I  honour , 
If  he  suspect  I  may  dishonour  him : 
And  what  may  make  him  blush  in  being  known. 
He  11  stop  the  course  by  which  it  might  be  known. 
With  hostile  forces  he  11  o'erspread  the  land, 
And  with  the  ostent  of  war  will  look  so  huge , 
Amazement  shall  drive  courage  from  the  state ; 
Oarmeo be  vanquished  ere  they  do  resist, 
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And  subjects  punishM  that  ne'er  thought  offence : 

Which  care  of  them,  not  pity  of  myself, 

(Who  am  no  more  but  as  the  tops  of  trees , 

Which  fence  the  roots  they  grow  by,  and  defend  them) 

Makes  both  my  body  pine ,  and  soul  to  languish , 

And  punish  that  before ,  that  he  would  punish. 

1  Lord.    Joy  and  all  comfort  in  your  sacred  breast. 

2  Lord,    And  keep  your  mind ,  till  you  return  to  us , 
Peaceful  and  comfortable. 

Hel.    Peace,  peace!  and  give  experience  tongue. 
They  do  abuse  the  king,  that  flatter  him: 
For  flattery  is  the  bellows  blows  up  sin ; 
The  thing  the  which  is  flatter'd ,  but  a  spark , 
To  which  that  blast  gives  heat  and  stronger  glowing; 
Whereas  reproof,  obedient  and  in  order , 
Fits  kings ,  as  they  are  men ,  for  they  may  err: 
i     When  signior  Sooth ,  here,  does  proclaim  a  peace, 
I     He  flatters  you,  makes  war  upon  your  life. 
I     Prince,  pardon  me,  or  strike  me,  if  you  please; 
!     I  cannot  be  much  lower  than  my  knee&. 
i         Per.    All  leave  us  else ;  but  let  your  cares  o'er-look 
I     What  shipping ,  and  what  lading's  in  our  haven , 

And  then  return  to  us.    [Exeunt  Lords:]  Helicanus ,  thou 
Hast  moved  us :  what  seest  thou  in  our  looks? 
Hel.    An  angry  brow,  dread  lord. 
Per.    If  there  be  such  a  dart  in  prince's  frowns , 
How  durst  thy  tongue  move  anger  to  our  face ? 

Hel.    How  dare  the  plants  look  up  to  heaven ,  from  whence 
They  have  their  nourishment? 

Per.  Thou  know'st  I  have  power 

To  Uke  thy  life  from  thee. 

Hel.    I  have  ground  the  axe  myself; 
Do  you  but  strike  the  blow. 

Per.  Rise,  pr'ythee rise ; 

Sit  down ;  thou  art  no  flatterer : 
I  thank  thee  for  it :  and  heaven  forbid , 
That  kiDgs  should  Jet  their  ears  hear  their  fauWs  Yi\d. 
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Fit  counsellor ,  and  servant  for  a  prince , 

Who  by  thy  wisdom  mak'st  a  prince  thy  servant , 

What  would'st  thou  have  me  do? 

HeL  To  bear  with  patience 

Such  griefs  as  you  yourself  do  lay  upon  yourself. 

Per,    Thou  speak'st  like  a  physician ,  Helicanus, 
That  ministers  a  potion  unto  me , 
That  thou  would'st  tremble  to  receive  thyself* 
Attend  me,  then:  I  went  to  Antioch , 
Where,  as  thou  know'st^  against  the  face  of  death 
I  sought  the  purchase  of  a  glorious  beauty , 
From  whence  an  issue  I  might  propagate , 
Are  arms  to  princes ,  and  bring  joys  to  subjects. 
Her  face  was  to  mine  eye  beyond  all  wonder; 
The  rest  (hark  in  thine  ear)  as  black  as  incest: 
Which  by  my  knowledge  found ,  the  sinful  father 
Seem'd  not  to  strike »  but  smooth ;  but  thou  know'st  this , 
'T  is  time  to  fear,  when  tyrants  seem  to  kiss. 
Which  fear  so  grew  in  me ,  I  hither  fled 
Under  the  covering  of  a  careful  night, 
Who  seem'd  my  good  protector :  and  being  here , 
Bethought  me  what  was  past,  what  might  succeed. 
I  knew  him  tyrannous;  and  tyrants'  fears 
Decrease  not,  but  grow  faster  than  the  years. 
And  should  he  doubt  it,  (as  no  doubt  he  doth) 
That  I  should  open  to  the  listening  air. 
How  many  worthy  princes'  bloods  were  shed , 
To  keep  his  bed  of  blackness  unlaid  ope. 
To  lop  that  doubt  he  '11  fill  this  land  with  arms ,  \ 

And  make  pretence  of  wrong  that  I  have  done  him ; 
When  all,  for  mine,  ifl  may  call 't,  offence, 
Must  feel  war's  blow ,  who  spares  not  innocence : 
Which  love  to  all ,  of  which  thyself  art  one , 
Who  now  reprov'st  me  for  it  — 

HeU  Alas,  Sir! 

Per.    Drew  sleep  out  of  mine  eyes ,  blood  from  my  cheeks , 
Musings  into  my  mind,  a  thousand  doubts 
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How  I  might  stop  this  tempest  ere  it  came; 
▲od  fioding  little  comfort  to  relieTe  them, 
I  thought  it  princely  charity  to  grieve  them. 

Hel.    Well,  my  lord,  since  you  have  given  me  leave  to  speak, 
Freely  will  I  speak.    AoJiochus  you  fear  y 
And  justly  too ,  I  think ,  you  fear  the  tyrant , 
Who  either  by  public  war ,  or  private  treason , 
Will  take  away  your  life. 
Therefore,  my  lord ,  go  travel  for  a  while , 
Till  that  his  rage  and  anger  be  forgot , 
Or  till  the  Destinies  do  cut  his  thread  of  life. 
Yoarrule  direct  to  any;  if  to  me, 
Bay  serves  not  light  more  faithful  than  I  '11  be. 

Per.    I  do  not  doubt  thy  faith ;      . 
Bat  should  he  wrong  my  liberties  in  my  absence?  \ 

HeL    We  '11  mingle  our  bloods  together  in  the  earth , 
From  whence  we  had  our  being  and  our  birth. 

Per.    Tyre ,  I  now  look  from  thee ,  then ;  and  to  Tharsus 
Intend  my  travel ,  where  I  '11  hear  from  thee , 
And  by  whose  letters  I  'II  dispose  myself. 
The  care  I  had,  and  have,  of  subjects'  good, 

00  thee  I  lay,  whose  wisdom's  strength  can  bear  it. 

1  '11  take  thy  word  for  faith,  not  ask  thine  oath ; 
Who  shuns  not  to  break  one,  will  sure  crack  both. 
Bat  in  our  orbs  we  live  so  round  and  safe , 

That  time  of  both  this  truth  shall  ne'er  convince. 

Thou  show'dst  a  subject's  shine ,  I  a  true  prince.  [Exeunt. 

SCENE  III. 
Tyre.    An  Ante-chamber  in  the  Palace. 
Enter  Thaliard. 
Thai.    So,  this  is  Tyre,  and  this  is  the  court.    Here  must  I 
kill  king  Pericles;  and  if  I  do  not,  I  am  sure  to  be  hanged  at  home : 
't  is  dangerous.  —  Well ,  I  perceive  he  was  a  wise  fellow ,  and  had 
good  discretion ,  that  being  bid  to  ask  ^hat\ie^Qu\dolV\i^V\Yi%> 
desired  he  might  know  none  of  his  secrets :  no'w  ^o  \  %^«V^\i^ 

\V 
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some  reason  for  it;  for  if  a  king  bid  a  man  be  a  yillain,  he  is  I 
by  the  indenture  of  his  oath  to  be  one.  —  Hush!  here  con 
lords  of  Tyre. 

J^n^er  Hblicanub  ,  Escanbs,  and  other  Lords. 

Hel.    Yon  shall  not  need,  my  fellow  peers  of  Tyre, 
Farther  to  question  me  of  your  king's  departure: 
His  seal'd  commission ,  left  in  trust  with  me , 
Doth  speak  sufficiently ,  he 's  gone  to  travel. 

Thai.  [Astde.'\   How!  the  king  gone? 

Hel.    If  farther  yet  you  will  be  satisfied , 
Why ,  as  it  were  unlicens'd  of  your  loves , 
He  would  depart,  1 11  give  some  light  unto  you. 
BeingatAntioch  — 

Thai.  [Aside.']    What  from  Antioch  7 

Hel.    Royal  Antiochus  (on  what  cause  I  know  not) 
Took  some  displeasure  at  him :  at  least ,  he  judg'd  so ; 
And  doubting  lest  that  he  had  err'd  or  sinn'd , 
To  show  his  sorrow  he  'd  correct  himself; 
So  puts  himself  unto  the  shipman's  toil. 
With  whom  each  minute  threatens  life  or  death. 

Thai.  [Aside.']    Well,  I  perceive 
I  shall  not  be  hang'd  now ,  although  I  would ; 
But  since  he 's  gone ,  the  king's  seas  must  please : 
He  'scap'd  the  land ,  to  perish  at  the  sea.  — 
I '11  present  myself.  —  [To  them.]    Peace  to  the  lords  of  T] 

Hel,    Lord  Thaliard  from  Antiochus  is  welcome. 

Thai.    From  him  I  come , 
With  message  unto  princely  Pericles; 
But  since  my  landing  I  have  understood , 
Your  lord  hath  betook  himself  to  unknown  travels , 
My  message  must  return  from  whence  it  came. 

Hel.    We  have  no  reason  to  desire  it , 
Commended  to  our  master,  not  to  us: 
Yet,  ere  you  shall  depart,  this  we  desire , 
Aa/rieads  to  Antioch,  we  may  feast  in  Tyre.  [Ea 
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SCENE   IV. 
Tharsus.    A  Room  in  the  Governor's  House. 

J^n^erCLEON,  Diontza,  and  Attendants. 

Cle,    Hy  Dionyza ,  shall  we  rest  us  here , 
And  by  relating  tales  of  other's  griefs , 
See  if  *t  will  teach  us  to  forget  our  own? 

Dio,    That  were  to  blow  at  fire  in  hope  to  quench  it ; 
For  who  dig  hills  because  they  do  aspire , 
throws  down  one  mountain  to  cast  up  a  higher. 
0  my  distressed  lord !  even  such  our  griefs ; 
Here  they  're  but  felt ,  and  seen  with  mischief's  eyes , 
But  like  to  groves ,  being  topp'd ,  they  higher  rise. 

Cle,    O  Dionyza, 
Who  wanteth  food ,  and  will  not  say  he  wants  it , 
Or  can  conceal  his  hunger ,  till  he  famish? 
Our  tongues  and  sorrows  do  sound  deep 
Our  woes  into  the  air ;  our  eyes  do  weep , 
Till  tongues  fetch  breath  that  may  proclaim  them  louder; 
That  if  heaven  slumber,  while  their  creatures  want, 
They  may  awake  their  helps  to  comfort  them. 
I'll  then  dijscourse  our  woes ,  felt  several  years , 
And,  wanting  breath  to  speak,  help  me  with  tears. 

Vio,    I '11  do  my  best,  Sir. 

Cle,    This  Tharsus,  o'er  which  I  have  the  government, 
A  city ,  on  whom  plenty  held  full  hand , 
For  riches  strew'd  herself  even  in  the  streets , 
Whose  towers  bore  heads  so  high,  they  kiss'd  the  clouds^ 
And  strangers  ne'er  beheld ,  but  wonder'd  at ; 
Whose  men  and  dames  so  jetted ,  and  adorn'd , 
LI  e  one  another's  glass  to  trim  them  by : 
Their  tables  were  stor'd  full  to  glad  the  sight. 
And  not  so  much  to  feed  on  as  delight; 
All  poverty  was  scorn'd ,  and  pride  so  great , 
The  name  of  help  grew  odious  to  repeat. 

^ffuf.    0/  'tis  too  true. 
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Cle,    But  see  what  heavea  can  do !    By  this  our  ctiange , 
These  mouths,  whom  but  of  late,  earth,  sea,  aodair, 
Were  all  too  tittle  to  coateat  and  please , 
Although  they  gave  their  creatures  ia  abundaoce, 
As  houses  are  defil'd  for  waiH  of  use , 
They  are  qow  starv'd  for  want  of  exercise : 
Those  palates ,  who  not  yet  two  summers  younger , 
Must  have  inveutioDS  to  delight  the  taste , 
Would  DOW  be  glad  of  bread ,  and  beg  for  it: 
Those  mothers  who  to  nousle  up  their  babes 
Thought  nought  too  curious ,  are  ready  now 
To  eat  those  little  darlings  whom  they  lov'd. 
So  sharp  are  hunger's  teeth,  that  man  and  wife 
Draw  lots,  who  first  shall  die  to  lengthen  life. 
Here  stands  a  lord ,  and  there  a  lady  weeping; 
Here  many  sink ,  yet  those  which  see  them  fall , 
Have  scarce  strength  left  to  give  them  burial. 
Is  not  this  true? 

Dio,    Our  cheeks  and  hollow  eyes  do  witness  it. 

Cle.    O!  let  those  cities ,  that  of  plenty's  cup 
And  her  prosperities  so  largely  taste , 
With  their  superfluous  riots,  hear  these  tears: 
The  misery  of  Tharsus  may  be  theirs. 

Enter  a  Lord, 

Lord,    Where 's  the  lord  governor? 

Cle.    Here. 
Speak  out  thy  sorrows  which  thou  bring'st,  in  baste, 
For  comfort  is  too  far  for  us  to  expect. 

Lord,    We  have  descried ,  upon  our  neighboiiring  sb 
A  portly  sail  of  ships  make  hitherward. 

Cle.    I  thought  as  much. 
One  sorrow  never  comes ,  but  brings  an  heir 
That  may  succeed  as  his  inheritor; 
And  so  in  ours.    Some  neighbouring  nation , 
Taking  advantage  of  our  misery , 
Mttli  stuit'd  these  hoUow  vessels  wifti  \]h<iVt  ^w«  ^ 
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To  beat  us  down ,  the  which  are  down  already ; 
Aod  make  a  conquest  of  unhappy  me, 
Whereas  no  glory  *8  got  to  overcome. 

Lord,    That's  the  least  fear;  for  by  the  semblance 
Of  their  white  flags  dlsplay'd ,  they  bring  us  peace , 
Aod  come  to  ns  as  favourers ,  not  as  foes. 

de.    Thou  speak'st  like  hira's  untntor'd  to  repeat ; 
Who  makes  the  fairest  show  means  most  deceit. 
But  bring  they  what  they  will ,  and  what  t)iey  can , 
What  need  we  fear? 

The  ground  's  the  low'st ,  and  we  are  halfway  there. 
Go ,  tell  their  general  we  attend  him  here , 
To  know  for  what  he  comes ,  and  whence  he  comes , 
Aod  what  he  craves. 

Lord,    I  go ,  my  lord.  lExit* 

Cle,    Welcome  is  peace,  ifhe  on  peace  consist; 
If  wars,  we  are  unable  to  resist. 

Enter  Pericles  ^  with  Attendants, 

Per,    Lord  governor,  for  so  we  hear  you  are , 
Let  not  our  ships  and  number  of  our  men , 
Be ,  like  a  beacon  fir'd ,  to  amaze  your  eyes. 
We  have  heard  your  miseries  as  far  as  Tyre , 
And  seen  the  desolation  of  your  streets ; 
Nor  come  we  to  add  sorrow  to  your  tears , 
But  to  relieve  them  of  their  heavy  load : 
And  these  our  ships  you  happily  may  think 
Are  like  the  Trojan  horse ,  was  stuff 'd  within 
With  bloody  veins,  expecting  overthrow , 
Are  stor'd  with  corn  to  make  your  needy  bread, 
And  give  them  life  whom  hunger  starv'd  half  dead. 

All,    The  gods  of  Greece  protect  you ! 
And  we  '11  pray  for  you. 

Per,  Arise,  I  pray  you,  arise: 

We  do  not  look  for  reverence ,  but  for  love , 
And  harbourage  for  ourself,  oar  ships,  andm^tL. 

Cle,    The  which  when  any  shall  not  gratify , 

V5» 
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Or  pay  you  with  aDthankfolness  in  thought, 
Be  it  our  wives ,  ourchildreu,  oroorselTes, 
The  curse  of  heaven  and  men  succeed  their  evils! 
Till  when,  (the  which,  I  hope,  shall  ne*er  be  seen) 
Tour  grace  is  welcome  to  our  town  and  us. 

Per.    Which  welcome  we '11  accept;  feast  here  a  while. 
Until  our  stars  that  frown  lend  us  a  smile.  [Exetmf, 

ACT  II. 

Enter  Gower. 
Gow.    Here  have  you  seen  a  mighty  king 
His  child,  I  wis,  to  incest  bring; 
A  better  prince ,  and  benign  lord. 
That  will  prove  awful  both  in  deed  and  word. 
Be  quiet,  then,  as  men  should  be , 
Till  he  hath  pass'd  necessity. 
1 11  show  you  those  in  troubles  reign, 
Losing  a  mite,  a  mountain  gain. 
The  good  in  conversation 
(To  whom  I  give  my  benizon) 
Is  still  at  Tharsus ,  where  each  man 
Thinks  all  is  writ  he  spoken  can : 
And  to  remember  what  he  does. 
Build  his  statue  to  make  him  glorious : 
But  tidings  ^  the  contrary 
Are  brought  your  eyes;  what  need  speak  I? 

Dttmh  show. 
Enter  at  one  door  Periclbs  ,  talking  with  Clbon  ;  all  the  ' 
with  them.    Enter  at  another  door,    a  Gentleman  j  u 
Letter  to  Pericles:   Pericles  showt  the  Letter  to  C 
then  gives  the  Messenger  a  reward,  and  knights  him*  i 
Pericles,  Cleok,  6cc.  severally. 

Gow.    Good  Helicane  hath  stay'd  at  home , 
Not  to  eat  honey  like  a  drone , 
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From  others*  labours ;  for  though  be  strive 

Tokillenbad,  keep  good  alive; 

Aad,  to  fulfil  his  prince'  desire, 

Sends  word  of  all  that  baps  in  Tyre: 

How  Thaliard  came  full  bent  with  sin, 

And  bid  intent,  to  murder  him ; 

And  that  in  Tharsus  was  not  best 

Longer  for  him  to  make  his  rest. 

He,  knowing  so,  put  forth  to  seas , 

Where  when  men  been ,  there 's  seldom  ease , 

For  now  the  wind  begins  to  blow ; 

Thunder  above,  and  deeps  below. 

Make  such  unquiet,  that  the  ship , 

Should  house  him  safe ,  is  wreck'd  and  split; 

And  he,  good  prince,  having  alllost, 

By  waves  from  coast  to  coast  is  tost. 

All  perishen  of  man ,  of  pelf, 

Ne  aught  escapen  but  himself; 

Till  fortune ,  tired  with  doing  bad , 

Threw  him  ashore ,  to  give  him  glad : 

And  here  he  comes.    What  shall  be  next, 

Pardon  old  Go wer;  this 'longs  the  teit.  lExit. 

SCENE  I. 

Pentapolis.    An  open  Place  by  the  Sea  Side. 

J^nfer Pericles,  wet. 
Per,    Tet  cease  your  ire ,  you  angry  stars  of  heaven! 
Wind,  rain,  and  thunder,  remember,  earthly  man 
Is  but  a  substance  that  must  yield  to  you ; 
And  I,  as  fits  my  nature ,  do  obey  you. 
Alas!  the  sea  hath  cast  me  on  the  rocks , 
Wash'd  me  from  shore  to  shore ,  and  left  me  breath 
Nothing  to  think  on ,  but  ensuing  death : 
Let  it  suffice  the  greatness  of  your  powers , 
To  have  bere/t  a  prince  of  all  his  fortunes ; 

r/i.  vi 
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And  haviog  thrown  bim  firom  your  watery  grave , 
Here  to  have  death  in  peace  is  all  he  '11  crave. 

Enter  three  Fishermen. 

\Fish.    What,  ho,  Pilch! 

^Fish,    Ho!  come,  and  briog  away  the  nets. 

1  Fish.    What,  Patch-Jbreech,  I  say! 

ZFish.    What  say  you,  master? 

IFish.  Look  how  thou  stirrest  bow!  come  away,  or 
fetch  thee  with  a  wannion. 

ZFish.  'Faith,  master,  I  am  thinking  of  the  poor  men, 
were  cast  away  before  us  even  now. 

1  FUh.  Alas,  poor  souls!  it  grieved  my  b.eart  to  h«ar 
pitiful  cries  they  made  to  us  to  help  them ,  when ,  well-a 
we  could  scarce  help  ourselves. 

%Fish.  Nay,  master,  said  not  I  as  much,  when  I  sai 
porpus,  how  he  bounced  and  tumbled?  they  say,  they  are 
fish,  half  flesh:  a  plague  on  them!  they  ne'er  come,  but! 
to  be  washed.    Master ,  I  marvel  bow  the  .fishes  live  in  the  se 

1  Fish.  Why  as  men  do  a-land:  the  great  ones  eat  u 
little  ones.  I  can  compare  our  rich  misers  to  notbing  so  fitly 
i^ whale;  'a  plays  and  tumbles,  driving  the  poor  fry  before 
and  at  last  devours  them  all  at  a  mouthful.  Such  whales  l 
heard  on  the  land,  who  never  leave  gaping,  till  they  've  swall 
the  whole  parish ,  church,  steeple,  bells  and  all. 

Per.    A  jJ^retty  moral. 

ZFish.  But,  master,  ifl  had  been  the  sexton,  I  would 
been  that  day  in  the  belfry. 

2 Fish.    Why,  man? 

3  Fish.  Because  he  shomld  have  swallowed  me  too ;  and 
I  had  been  in  his  belly ,  J  n^^d  have  kept  such  a  japgling  c 
bells,  that  he  should  never  have  left,  till  ii^  cast  beWSy  stc 
church ,  and  parish ,  up  Jigain.  But  if  the  good  king  Simo 
were  of  my  mind  — 

Per.    Simonides? 

3  Fish.  We  would  ^^urge  (he  Jand  of  these  4rones ,  iha 
iJbe  Jbee  ofber  booey. 
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Per.    How  from  the  Gnny  subject  of  the  sea 
These  fishers  tell  the  iD&rmities  of  men ; 
And  from  their  watery  empire  recollect 
All  that  may  men  approve ,  or  meq  detect !  — 
Peace  be  at  your  labour ,  honest  fishermen. 

2  Fish.  Honest!  good  fellow,  what's  that?  if  it  be  a  day  fits 
you,  search  out  of  the  calendar,  and  no  body  look  after  it. 

Per,    Y*  may  see ,  the  sea  hath  cast  me  upon  your  coast  — 

2 Fish,  What  a  drunken  knave  was  the  sea,  to  cast  thee  in 
our  way. 

Per.    A  man  whom  both  the  waters  and  the  wind , 
Id  that  vast  tennis-court ,  hath  made  the  ball 
For  them  to  play  upon ,  entreats  you  pity  him ; 
He  asks  of  you ,  that  never  us'd  to  beg. 

1  Fish.  No  friend ,  cannot  you  beg?  here  's  them  in  our 
counU^  of  Greece ,  gets  more  with  begging,  than  we  can  do  with 
working. 

2  Fish.    Canst  thou  catch  any  fishes ,  then  ? 
Per.    I  never  practised  it. 

2  Fish.  Nay ,  then  thou  wilt  starve ,  sure ;  for  here  's  nothing 
to  be  got  now  a-days,  unless  thou  canst  fish  for  *i. 

Per.    What  I  have  been  I  have  forgot  to  know, 
Bdt  what  I  am  want  teaches  me  to  think  on ; 
A  man  throng'd  up  with  cold :  my  veins  are  chill , 
And  have  no  more  of  life ,  than  may  sufiice 
To  give  my  tongue  that  heat  to  ask  your  help ; 
>yhich  if  you  shall  refuse ,  when  I  am  dead , 
For  that  I  am  a  man ,  pray  see  me  buried. 

1  Fish.  Die  quoth-a?  Now,  gods  forbid  it!  I  have  a  gown 
here;  come,  put  it  on;  keep  thee  warm.  Now,  afore  me,  a 
handsome  fellow!  Come,  thou  shalt  go  home,  and  we  '11  have 
flesh  for  holidays,  fish  for  fasting-days,  and  moreo'er  puddings 
•od  flap-jacks;  and  thou  shalt  be  welcome. 

Per.    I  thank  you ,  Sir. 

2  Fish,    Hark  you,  my  friend,  you  said  ^OM  co\iiV^Ti^\V^%« 
Per.    J  did  but  era  ve. 
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2  Fish.  But  crave?  Then  I  *11  turn  cravcr  too ,  and  sol 
'scape  whipping. 

Per.    Why,  are  all  your  beggars  whipped,  then? 

2  Fish.  O !  not  all ,  my  friend ,  not  all ;  for  if  all  youi 
gars  were  whipped,  I  would  wish  no  better  office  than  to  be  b 
But,  master,  I  '11  go  draw  up  the  net. 

[Exeunt  Two  of  the  Fishe. 

Per.    How  well  this  honest  mirth  becomes  their  labour  I 

1  Fish.    Hark  you,  Sir;  do  you  know  where  you  are? 

Per.    Not  well. 

1  Fish.  Why,  I  '11  tell  you:  this  is  called  Pentapolis 
our  king ,  the  good  Simonides. 

Per.    The  good  king  Simonides,  do  you  call  him? 

1  Fish.  Ay,  Sir;  and  he  deserves  to  be  so  called,  1 
peaceable  reign ,  and  good  government. 

Per.  He  is  a  happy  king,  since  he  gains  from  his  subjei 
name  of  good  by  his  government.  How  far  is  his  court  c 
from  this  shore? 

1  Fish.  Marry,  Sir,  half  a  day's  journey:  and  I  'II  te 
he  hath  a  fair  daughter,  and  to-morrow  is  her  birth-da j 
there  are  princes  and  knights  come  from  all  parts  of  the  wor 
joust  and  tourney  for  her  love. 

Per.  Were  my  fortunes  equal  to  my  desires ,  I  could  ^ 
make  one  there. 

\Fish.  0,  Sir!  things  must  be  as  they  may;  and  ' 
man  cannot  get,  he  may  lawfully  deal  for.    His  wife's  soul  - 

Re-enter  the  Two  Fishermen  y  drawing  up  a  Net. 

2 Fish,  Help,  master,  help!  here  's  a  fish  hangs  in  t] 
like  a  poor  m^n's  right  in  the  law;  'twill  hardly  come  out. 
bots  on  't;  't  is  come  at  last,  and  't  is  turned  to  a  rusty  armc 

Per.    Anarmaur,  friends!    I  pray  you,  let  me  see  it. 
Thanks,  fortune,  yet,  that  after  all  crosses 
Thou  giv'st  me  somewhat  to  repair  myself: 
And  though  it  was  mine  own ,  part  of  mine  heritage, 
Which  my  dead  father  did  bequeath  to  me , 
Wi'iA  this  strict  charge  (even  as  hc\eil\i\s\it€^ 
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*' Keep  it,  my  Pericles,  it  hath  been  a  shield 

Twixt  me  and  death ; "  (and  pointed  to  this  brace) 

**  For  that  it  sav*d  me ,  keep  it ;  in  lil(e  necessity , 

The  which  the  gods  protect  thee  from !  it  may  defend  thee." 

It  kept  where  I  kept,  I  so  dearly  lov'd  it , 

Till  the  rough  seas ,  that  spare  not  any  man , 

Took  it  in  rage ,  though  calm*d ,  have  given  't  again. 

I  thank  thee  for 't :  my  shipwreck  now*s  no  ill, 

Since  I  have  here  my  father's  gift  in 's  will. 

1  Fish.    What  mean  you ,  Sir? 

Per,    To  beg  of  you,  kind  friends,  this  coat  of  worth. 
For  it  was  sometime  target  to  a  king ; 
I  know  it  by  this  mark.    He  lov'd  me  dearly , 
And  for  his  sake  I  wish  the  having  of  it; 
And  that  you  'd  guide  me  to  your  sovereign's  court. 
Where  with  it  J  may  appear  a  gentleman : 
And  if  that  ever  my  low  fortunes  better, 
1 11  pay  your  bounties ;  till  then ,  rest  your  debtor. 

1  Fish.    Why ,  wilt  thou  tourney  for  the  lady  ? 
Per.    I  '11  show  the  virtue  I  have  borne  in  arms. 

IFish.  Why,  do  ye  take  it;  and  the  gods  give  thee  good 
00 't! 

^Fish.  Ay,  but  hark  you,  my  friend;  't  was  we  that  made 
up  this  garment  through  the  rough  seams  of  the  waters :  there  are 
certain  condolements,  certain  vails.  I  hope.  Sir,  if  you  thrive, 
you  11  remember  from  whence  you  had  it. 

Per.    Believe  it,  I  will. 
By  your  furtherance  I  am  cloth'd  in  steel; 
And  spite  of  all  the  rapture  of  the  sea , 
This  jewel  holds  his  biding  on  my  arm : 
Unto  thy  value  will  I  mount  myself 
Upon  a  courser,  whose  delightful  steps 
Shall  make  the  gazer  joy  to  see  him  tread.  — 
Only,  my  friend,  I  yet  am  unprovided 
Ofa  pair  of  bases. 

2  Fish,    Wc  11  sure  provide :  thou  shall  luiNe  Ta^\i^^V.  ^witlVs^ 
make  ihee  a  pair,  and  1 7/  Mng  thee  to  the  court  m^Sft\l% 
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Per.    Then  honoar  be  but  a  g6a1  to  my  will ! 
Tbis  day  I  '11  rise ,  or  else  add  ill  to  ill.  [Ex 

SCENE  II. 

Tbe  Same.    A  Platform  leading  to  the  Lists.    A  Pavilion  n< 
for  the  reception  of  the  Ring,  Princess,  Ladies,  Lords, 

En^erSiMoi^iDEs,  Thaisa,  Lords,  iand  Attendants. 

Sim.    Are  the  knights  ready  to  begin  the  triuniph? 

1  Lord.    They  are ,  my  liege ; 
And  stay  your  coming  to  present  themselves. 

Sim.    Return  them,  we  are  ready;  and  our  daughter , 
In  honour  of  whose  birth  these  triumphs  are , 
Sits  here,  lilie  beauty's  child,  whom  nature  gat 
For  men  to  see,  and  seeing  wonder  at.  [Exit  a. 

Thai.    It  pleaseth  you,  my  royal  father,  to  express 
My  commendations  great,  whose  merit 's  less. 

Sim.    'T  is  fit  it  should  be  so ;  for  princes  are 
A  model,  which  heaven  makes  like  to  itself: 
As  jewels  lose  their  glory  if  neglected , 
So  princes  their  renown ,  if  not  respected. 
'T  is  now  your  honour,  daughter,  to  explain 
The  labour  of  each  knight  in  his  device. 

17iai.    Which,  to  preserve  mine  honour,  I '11  perform. 

Enter  a  Knight:  he  passes  over  the  Stage,  and  Jds  Squirt 
sents  his  Shield  to  the  Princess. 
Sim.    Who  is  the  first  that  doth  prefer  himself? 
Thai.    A  knight  of  Sparta,  my  renowned  father; 
And  the  device  he  bears  upon  his  shield 
Is  a  black  iEthiop ,  reaching  at  the  sun ; 
The  word ,  Lux  tua  vita  mihi. 
Sim.    He  loves  you  well  that  holds  his  life  of  you. 

[The  second  Knight  passes 
Who  is  the  second  that  presents  himself? 

Thai.    AprinceofMacedon,  my  royal  Ather; 
And  tbe  device  be,  bears  upon  his  shield 
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Is  ao  arm*d  knigbt ,  tbat  's  conquer'ci  by  a  ladf : 

The  motto  thus ,  in  Spanish ,  Piuper  dulzura  que  jH^JUerM. 

[T/re  third  knight  passes  over, 

Sim,    And  what  the  third? 

Thai,  The  thitd  of  Antioch ; 

And  his  device ,  a  wreath  of  chivalry : 
The  word,  Me pompw provexit  apex. 

[Tkefotitth  Knight  pa^es^  over, 

Sim.  What  is  the  fourth? 

Thai.    A  burning  torch ,  that 's  turned  upside  ctom ; 
The  word,  Quodmealit,  meextmguit. 

Sim.    Which  shows  that  beauty  haib  his  piewev  and  will ,  ^ 
Which  can  as  well  inflame ,  as  it  can  kill. 

[Tliefijth  Knight  passew  o^er. 

Thai.    The  fifth ,  a  hand  environed  with  clouds, 
Holding  out  gold  that 's  by  the  touchstone  tried; 
The  motto  thus,  Sic  spectanda  fides. 

[The  sixth  Knight  passes  over. 

Sim,    And  what 's  the  sixth  and  last,  the  whkh  the  bbight 
himself 
With  such  a  graceful  courtesy  deliver'd? 

Thai.    He  seems  to  be  a  stranger;  but  hi» predeM  is 
A  wiiher*d  branch ,  that 's  only  green  at  top ; 
The  motto ,  In  hac  spe  vivo. 

Sim.    A  pretty  moral : 
From  the  dejected  state  wherein  he  is , 
He  hopes  by  you  his  fortunes  yet  may  flonrisb. 

1  Lord,    He  had  need  mean  better ,  tbaa  bis  outward  show 
Can  any  way  speak  in  his  just  commend ; 

For  by  his  rusty  outside  he  appears 

To  have  practised  more  the  whipstock ,  tbati  the  tanee. 

2  Lord.    He  well  may  be  a  stranger,  for  he  comes 
To  an  honour'd  triumph  strangely  furnished. 

3  Lord.    And  on  set  purpose  let  his  armour  rH^t 
Until  this  day,  to  scour  it  in  the  dust. 

Sim.    Opinion 's  but  a  fool ,  that  makes  us  sc&a 
The  outward  bsbit  bj  the  inward  iniiQ. 


tbe8«»«-    '^ .^.I''"*^.** 
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Sim.  Sit,  Sir;  sit. 

By  Jove,  I  wonder,  that  is  king  of  thoughts. 
These  cates  resist  me ,  he  not  thought  upon. 

Thai.    By  Juno,  that  is  queen 
Of  marriage,  all  the  viands  that  I  eat 
Do  seem  unsavoury ,  wishing  him  my  meat  I 
Sure  he 's  a  gaUant  gentleman. 

Sim.    He 's  but  a  country  gentleman : 
He  has  done  no  more  than  other  knights  have  done. 
He  has  broken  a  staff,  or  so;  so,  let  it  pass. 

Thai.    To  me  he  seems  like  diamond  to  glass. 

Per.    Tond'  king's  to  me  like  to  my  father's  picture , 
Which  tells  me  in  that  glory  once  he  was ; 
Had  princes  sit,  like  stars,  about  his  throne , 
And  he  the  sun  for  them  to  reverence. 
None  that  beheld  him ,  but  like  lesser  lights 
Bid  vail  their  crowns  to  his  supremacy ; 
Where  now  his  son,  like  a  glow-worm  in  the  night, 
Tlie  which  hath  fire  in  darkness ,  none  in  light : 
Whereby  I  see  that  Time 's  the  king  of  men ; 
He 's  both  their  parent ,  and  he  is  their  grave. 
And  gives  them  what  he  will ,  not  what  they  crave. 

Sim.    What!  are  you  merry,  knights? 

\  Knight.    Who  can  be  other,  in  this  royal  presence? 

Sim.    Here ,  with  a  cup  that 's  stor'd  unto  the  brim, 
(4s  you  do  love ,  fill  to  your  mistress'  lips) 
We  drink  this  health  to  you. 

Knights.  We  thank  your  grace. 

Sim.    Tet  pause  a  while ; 
Tend'  knight  doth  sit  too  melancholy. 
As  if  the  entertainment  in  our  court 
Had  not  a  show  might  countervail  his  worth. 
Note  it  not  you,  Thaisa? 

Thai.  What  is  it 

Tome,  my  father? 

Sim,  O!  attend,  m^dw\%VAKt\ 

Princes,  in  this^  should  live  like  gods  above , 

"1% 
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Who  freely  give  to  every  one  that  comes  * 

To  honour  them ;  and  princes ,  not  doing  so , 

Are  like  to  gnats,  vhich^  make  a  sound ,  butkill'd 

Are  wonder'd  at.    Therefore , 

To  make  his  entrance  more  sweet,  bete  say. 

We  drink  this  standing^bowl  of  wine  to  btm^ 

Thai.    Alas,  my  father!  it  befits  not  me 
Unto  a  stranger  knight  to  be  so  bold : 
He  may  my  proffer  take  for  an  offence , 
Since  men  take  women's  gifts  for  inopudenee. 

Sim.    How! 
Do  as  I  bid  you ,  or  you  '11  move  me  else. 

Thai,    [Aside J\    Now,  by  the  gods,  be  could  not  pi 
better. 

Sim,    And  farther  tell  him ,  we  desire  to  know, 
Of  whence  he  is,  his  name,  and  parentage. 

Thai,    The  king  my  father,  Sir,  has  druofa  lo  you. 

Per.    I  thank  him. 

Thai,    Wishing  it  so  much  blood  unto  your  life. 

Per,    I  thank  both  him  and  you ,  and  pledge  him  freel 

Thai,    And,  farther,  he  desires  to  know  of  you^ 
Of  whence  you  are,  your  name  and  parentage. 

Per,    A  gentleman  of  Tyre  (my  name,  Pericles,    , 
My  education  been  in  arts  and  arms) 
Who  looking  for  adventures  in  the  world, 
Was  by  the  rough  seas  reft  of  ships  and  men , 
And  after  shipwreck  driven  upon  this  shore. 

Thai,    He  thanks  your  grace;  names  himself  Pericles 
A  gentleman  of  Tyre , 
Who  only  by  misfortune  of  the  seas 
Bereft  of  ships  and  men ,  cast  oo  the  sbore^ 

Sim,    Now  by  the  gods,  I  pity  his  misfortune^ 
And  will  awake  him  from  his  melancholy. 
Come ,  gentlemen ,  we  sit  too  long  on  trifles , 
And  waste  the  time  which  looks  for  other  revels. 
Even  in  your  armours,  as  you  are  address'd , 
fViU  very  well  become  a  soldier's  dance. 
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I  will  not  have  excuse ^  with  saying,  this 
Lood  music  is  too  harsh  for  ladies'  heads , 
Since  they  love  men  io  arms,  as  well  as  beds. 

iTkeKntghUtdaiufe. 
So,  this  was  well  ask'd,  't  was  so  well  performed. 
Come,  Sir; 

Here  is  a  lady  that  wants  breathing  too : 
And  I  have  often  heard ,  you  knights  of  Tyre 
Are  excellent  in  making  ladies  trip , 
And  that  their  measures  are  as  excellent. 

Per,    In  those  that  practise  them ,  they  are ,  my  lord. 

Sim,    O !  that  *s  as  much ,  as  you  would  be  denied 

[The  Knights  and  Ladies  dance, 
or  your  fair  courtesy.  —  Unclasp ,  unclasp ; 
Thanks ,  gentlemen ,  to  all ;  all  have  done  well , 
But  you  the  best.  [Tb  Pertclks.]  Pages  and  lights,  to  conduct 
Tliese  knights  unto  their  several  lodgings !  —  Yours ,  Sir , 
We  have  given  order  to  be  next  our  own. 

Per,    I  am  at  your  grace's  pleasure. 

Sim,    Princes,  it  is  too  late  to  talk  of  love, 
And  that 's  the  mark  I  know  you  level  at: 
Tlierefore ,  each  one  betake  him  to  his  rest ; 
To-morrow  all  for  speeding  do  their  best.  [Estemi, 

SCENE  IV. 

Tyre.    A  Room  in  the  Governor's  House. 
Enter  BELtCAtuxj 8  ondE^cxtiBS, 
Hel.    No,  Escanes;  know  this  of  me, 
Antiochus  from  incest  liv'd  not  free : 
For  which  the  most  high  gods ,  not  minding  longer 
To  withhold  the  vengeance  that  they  had  in  store, 
Due  to  this  heinous  capital  offence, 
Even  in  the  height  and  pride  of  all  his  glory, 
When  he  was  seated ,  and  his  daughter  with  him , 
lo  a  chariot  of  inestimable  value, 
A  fire  from  bearen  came,  apd  sbrivell'd  \ip 

•A 
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Those  bodies ,  even  to  loathing ;  for  they  so  stunk, 
That  all  those  eyes  ador'd  them  ere  their  fall. 
Scorn  now  their  hand  should  give  them  burial. 

Etea*    'T  was  very  strange. 

Hel.  And  yet  but  just;  forthoug 

This  king  were  great ,  his  greatness  was  no  guard 
To  bar  heaven's  shaft ,  but  sin  had  his  reward. 

Esca.    T  is  very  true. 

Enter  Three  Lords, 

1  Lord.    See !  not  a  man ,  in  private  conference 
Or  council ,  has  respect  with  him  but  he. 

2  Lord,    It  shall  no  longer  grieve  without  reproof. 

3  Lord,    And  curs'd  be  he  that  will  not  second  it. 

1  Lord,    Follow  me ,  then.  —  Lord  Helicane ,  a  word. 
Hel,    With  me?  and  welcome.  —  Happy  day,  my  lords. 
1  Lord,    Know ,  that  our  griefs  are  risen  to  the  top , 
And  now  at  length  they  overflow  their  banks. 

HeL    Tour  griefs !  for  what?  wrong  not  the  prince  you  lo 

1  Lord,    Wrong  not  yourself,  then ,  noble  Helicane ; 
But  if  the  prince  do  live ,  let  us  salute  him , 

Or  know  what  ground's  made  happy  by  his  breath. 
If  in  the  world  he  live ,  we  '11  seek  him  out ; 
If  in  his  grave  he  rest ,  we  '11  find  him  there ; 
And  be  resolved,  he  lives  to  govern  us , 
Or  dead «  gives  cause  to  mourn  his  funeral , 
And  leaves  us  to  our  free  election. 

2  Lord.  Whose  death's,  indeed,  the  strongest  in  our  cen 
And  knowing  this  kingdom  is  without  a  head , 

Like  goodly  buildings  left  without  a  roof, 
Soon  fall  to  ruin ,  your  noble  self. 
That  best  know'st  how  to  rule ,  and  how  to  reign , 
We  thus  submit  unto ,  our  sovereign. 

Jll,    Live,  nobk Helicane ! 

Hel,    Try  honour's  cause;  forbear  your  suffrages : 
If  that  you  love  prince  Pericles ,  forbear. 
Taire  I  your  wish ,  I  lea^^  into  the  seas , 
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Where 's  hourly  trouble  for  a  minute's  case. 

A  twelvemonth  longer,  let  me  entreat  you 

To  forbear  the  absence  of  your  king ; 

If  in  which  time  explr'd  he  not  return , 

I  shall  with  aged  patience  bear  your  yoke. 

But  if  I  cannot  win  you  to  this  love, 

Go  search  like  nobles ,  like  noble  subjects , 

A.nd  in  your  search  spend  your  adventurous  worth; 

Whom  if  you  find,  and  win  unto  return , 

You  shall  like  diamonds  sit  about  his  crown. 

1  Lord,    To  wisdom  he 's  a  fool  that  will  not  yield : 
And  since  lord  Helicane  enjoineth  us , 
Wc  with  our  travels  will  endeavour. 

Hel,    Then ,  you  love  us ,  we  you ,  and  we  11  clasp  hands : 
When  ^eers  thus  knit,  a  kingdom  ever  stands.  [Exeunt. 

SCENE  V. 

Pentapolis.    A  Room  in  the  Palace. 

J^nAer  SiMONiDBS ,  reading  a  Letter :  the  Knights  meet  him, 

1  Knight.    Good  morrow  to  the  good  Simonides. 

Sim,    Knights,  from  my  daughter  this  I  let  you  know , 
That  for  this  twelvemonth  she  '11  not  undertake 
A  married  life. 

Her  reason  to  herself  is  only  known, 
Which  yet  from  her  by  no  means  can  I  get. 

%  Knight,    May  we  not  get  access  to  her ,  my  lord? 

Sim.    Taith,  by  no  means;  she  hath  so  strictly  tied  her 
To  her  chamber,  that  it  is  impossible. 
One  twelve  moons  more  shjB  *11  wear  Diana's  livery; 
This  by  the  eye  of  Cynthia  hath  she  vow'd , 
And  on  her  virgin  honour  will  not  break  it. 

3  Knight,    Though  loath  to  bid  farewell ,  we  take  our  leaves. 

lExeunt, 

Sim,    So , 
They  Ve  well  despatched ;  now  to  my  daughter's  letter. 
She  tells  me  here,  she  *U  wed  the  stranger  knx^Vil  > 
Or  never  more  to  view  nor  day  Dor  light. 
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'T  is  well,  mistress;  your  choice  agrees  with  mine; 
I  like  that  well :  —  nay ,  how  absolute  she 's  in 't, 
Not  minding  whether  I  dislike  or  no. 
Well ,  I  commend  her  choice , 
And  will  no  longer  have  it  be  delay'd. 
Soft!  here  he  comes:  I  must  dissemblfi  it. 

Enter  Pericles. 

Per,    All  fortune  to  the  good  Simonides ! 

Sim.    To  you  as  much,  Sir.    I  am  beholding  to  you , 
For  your  sweet  music  this  last  night :  I  do 
Protest ,  my  ears  were  never  better  fed 
With  such  delightful  pleasing  harmony. 

Per.    It  is  your  grace's  pleasure  to  commend. 
Not  my  desert. 

Sim,  Sir,  you  are  music's  master. 

Per.    The  worst  of  all  her  scholars,  my  good  lord. 

Sim.    Let  me  ask  one  thing. 
What  do  you  think  of  my  daughter ,  Sir? 

Per.    As  of  a  most  virtuous  princess. 

Sim.    And  she  is  fair  too ,  is  she  not? 

Per.    Asa  fair  day  in  summer;  wondrous  fair. 

Sim.    My  daughter,  Sir,  thinks  very  well  of  you; 
Ay,  so  well.  Sir,  that  you  must  be  her  master , 
And  she  '11  your  scholar  be :  therefore ,  look  to  it. 

Per.    I  am  unworthy  for  her  schoolmaster. 

Sim.    She  thinks  not  so ;  peruse  this  writipg  else. 

Per.  [Aside,']  What's  here? 
A  letter ,  that  she  loves  the  knight  of  Tyre? 
'T  is  the  king's  subtilty ,  to  have  my  life. 
[To  him.']  0 !  seek  not  to  entrap  me ,  gracious  lord, 
A  stranger  and  distressed  gentleman , 
That  never  aim'd  so  high ,  to  love  your  daughter, 
But  bent  all  offices  to  honour  her. 

Sim.    Thou  hast  bewitch'd  my  daughter ,  and  thou  art 
A  rWaiD, 
yfer.      Bf  the  gods,  I  have  not, 


/ 
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Never  did  thought  of  mine  levy  offence ; 
Nor  never  did  my  actions  yet  commence 
A  deed  might  gain  her  love ,  or  your  displeasure. 

Sim,    Traitor,  thouliest. 

Per.  Traitor! 

Sim.  Ay,  traUor. 

Per.    Even  in  his  throat ,  unless  it  be  the  king , 
That  calls  me  traitor,  I  return  the  lie. 

Sim.  IMide.]  Now,  hy  the  gods,  I  do  applaud  his  courage* 

Per.    My  actions  are  as  uoble  as  iny  thoughts , 
That  never  relish'd  of  a  base  descent. 
I  came  unto  your  court  for  honour's  cause , 
And  not  to  be  a  rebel  to  her  state ; 
And  he  that  otherwise  accounts  of  me, 
This  sword  shall  prove  he  's  honour's  enemy. 

Sim.    No!  — 
Here  comes  my  daughter,  she  can  witness  it. 

Enter  Thaisa. 

Per.    Then,  as  you  are  as  virtuous  as  fair, 
Besolve  your  angry  father,  if  my  tongue 
Did  e'er  solicit ,  or  my  hand  subscribe 
To  any  syllable  that  made  love  to  you? 

Thai.    Why,  Sir,  if  you  had, 
Who  takes  offence  at  that  would  make  me  glad? 

Sim,    Yea ,  mistress ,  are  you  so  peremptory?  — 
[Mide.]  I  am  glad  on  't  with  all  my  heart. 
[To  her,]  I  '11  tame  you ;  J  '11  bring  you  in  subjection. 
Will  you ,  not  h«iving  my  consent, 
Bestow  your  love  and  your  affections 
Upon  a  stranger?  iMidfi.]  who,  foraughilknow. 
May  be  (vor  can  I  think  the  contrary) 
As  great  in  blood  as  I  myself. 
Therefore,  hear  you,  mistress;  either  frame 
Your  will  to  mine ;  and  you.  Sir,  hear  you. 
Either  be  rul'd  by  me ,  or  J  will  make  you  -^ 
^n  and  wife,  —  Nay,  come;  your  hands « 
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And  lips  must  seal  it  tod ; 
And  being  join'd ,  I  Ml  thus  your  hopes  destroy; 
And  for  farther  grief,  —  God  give  you  joy !  — 
What,  are  you  both  pleas'd? 

Tltai.  Yes,  if  you  love  me,  Sir. 

Per.    Even  as  my  life ,  my  blood  that  fosters  it. 

Sim,    What!  are  you  both  agreed? 

Both,    Yes,  if 't  please  your  majesty. 

Sim.    Itpleasethmesowell,  I 'U  see  you  wed ; 
Then,  with  what  haste  you  can  get  you  to  bed.  [E 

ACT  III. 
Enter  Gower. 
Goto.    Now  sleep  yslaked  hath  the  rout ; 
No  din  but  snores  the  house  about , 
Made  louder  by  the  o'er-fed  breast 
Of  this  most  pompous  marriage  feast. 
The  cat  with  eyne  of  burning  coal, 
Now  couches  'fore  the  mouse's  hole ; 
And  crickets  sing  at  the  oven's  mouth , 
Are  the  blither  for  their  drouth. 
Hymen  hath  brought  the  bride  to  bed , 
Where ,  by  the  loss  of  maidenhead , 
A  babe  is  moulded.  —  Be  attent, 
And  time  that  is  so  briefly  spent, 
With  your  fine  fancies  quaintly  eche; 
What 's  dumb  in  show,  1 11  plain  with  speech. 

Dumb  show. 
Enter  Periclbs  and  Simonides  at  one  door^  with  Atten 
a  Messenger  meets  them,  kneels,  and  gives  Pericles  a  1 
Pericles  shows  it  to  Simovides  ;  the  Lords  kneel  to  Per 
Then,  enter  Hbais A  with  child,  oTuf  Ltchorida  :  Simc 
shows  his  Daughter  the  Letter;  she  rt^foices :  she  and  Phi 
take  leave  qfher  Father ,  and  all  depart. 

Gow.    By  many  a  deam  and  painful  perch 
Of  Pericles  the  careful  searcYi 
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By  the  four  opposing  coigoes » 

Which  the  world  together  joios* 

Is  made,  with  aU  due  diligence » 

That  horse,  andsaii,  andbigiheiv^eaaei 

Can  stead  the  quest.    At  last  from  tyro 

(Fame  answ^riag  the  most  straage  inquirsj 

To  the  court  of  king  Simooides 

Are  letters  brought «  the  tenoar  these :  — 

Antiochus  and  his  daughter  dead : 

The  men  of  Tyrus  on  the  head 

Of  Helicanus  would  set  on 

The  crown  of  Tyre,  but  he  will  none: 

The  mutiny  he  there  hastes  t'  oppress ; 

Says  to  them ,  if  king  Pericles 

Come  not  home  in  twice  six  moons  > 

He,  obedient  to  their  dooms. 

Will  Uke  the  crown.    The  sum  of  this , 

Brought  hither  to  PentapoUs, 

Yrayished  the  regions  round, 

And  every  one  with  claps  'gan  sound, 

**  Our  heir  apparent  is  a  king ! 

Whodream'd,  who  thought  of  such  a  thing?" 

Brief,  he  must  hence  depart  to  Tyre : 

His  queen,  with  child,  makes  her  des^ 

(Which  who  shall  cross?)  along  to  go ; 

Omit  we  all  their  dole  and  woe : 

Lychorida,  her  nurse,  she  takes, 

Audsotosea*    Then,  vessel  shakes 

On  Neptune's  billow ;  half  the  flood 

Hath  their  keel  out ;  but  fimune's  aMd 

Varies  again :  the  grizzly  north 

Disgorges  such  a  tempesi  finrth 

That,  as  a  duck  for  life  that  difes. 

So  up  and  down  the  poor  ship  drives. 

The  lady  shrieks ,  and  welWtHDear, 

Does  fall  in  travail  with  her  fear : 

And  what  ensues  in  this  self  storm 
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Shall  for  itself  itself  perform. 

I  Dili  relate,  action  may 

Conveniently  the  rest  convey, 

Which  might  not  what  by  me  is  told. 

In  your  imagination  hold 

This  stage  the  ship ,  upon  whose  deck 

The  seas-tost  Pericles  appears  to  speak.  [ 

SCENE  I. 

Efiter  Pericles  ,  on  shipboard. 
Per,    Thou  God  of  this  great  vast,  rebuke  these  surges, 
Which  wash  both  heaven  and  hell ;  and  thou,  that  hast 
Upon  the  winds  command ,  bind  them  in  brass , 
Having  call'd  them  from  the  deep.    O!  still 
Thy  deafening,  dreadful  thunders ;  duly  quench 
Thy  nimble,  sulphurous  flashes !  — O !  how,  Lychorida, 
How  does  my  queen  ?  —  Thou  storm ,  venomously 
Wilt  thou  spit  all  thyself?  —  The  seaman's  whistle 
Is  as  a  whisper  in  the  ears  of  death , 
Unheard.  —  Lychorida!  —  Lucina,  O ! 
Divinest  patroness,  and  midwife,  gentle 
To  those  that  cry  by  night,  convey  thy  deity 
Aboard  our  dancing  boat ;  make  swift  the  pangs 
Of  my  queen's  travails !  •—  Now ,  Lychorida  — 

Enter  LYCUOKiDXf  with  an  Ir^fant. 

Lye.    Here  is  a  thing  too  young  for  such  a  place , 
Who,  ifit  had  conceit,  would  die  as  I 
Am  like  to  do.    Take  in  your  arms  this  piece 
Of  your  dead  queen. 

Per.  How!  how,  Lychorida! 

Lye.    Patience,  good  Sir;  do  not  assist  the  storm. 
Here 's  all  that  is  left  living  of  your  queen , 
A  little  daughter:  for  the  sake  of  it, 
Be  manly,  and  take  comfort, 
/fer.  0  yoM  ^ofel 
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Why  do  you  mak^  vs  love  your  goodly  gifts , 
And  snatch  them  straight  «w«y?  We,  herebeiow, 
Recall  not  what  we  give»  and  therein  may 
Use  honour  with  yon. 

Lye.  Patience »  good  Sir, 

Evea  for  this  charge. 

Per.  Now,  mild  may  be  thy  Me  I 

For  a  more  blust'rons  birth  had  never  babe : 
Qoietand  gentle  thy  conditions! 
For  thou  'rt  the  rudeliest  welcome  to  this  world , 
That  e'er  was  prince's  child.    Happy  what  follows  I 
Thoa  hast  as  chiding  a  nativity, 
As  fire,  air,  water,  earth,  and  heaven  can  make. 
To  herald  thee  from  the  womb :  even  at  the  first, 
Thj  loss  is  more  than  can  thy  portage  quit , 
With  all  thou  canst  find  here. —  Now  the  good  gods 
Throw  their  best  eyes  upon  it ! 

Enter  Ikoo  Sailors. 

iSail,    What  courage.  Sir?    God  save  you. 

Per.    Courage  enough.    I  do  not  fear  the  flaw ; 
It  hath  done  to  me  the  worst:  yet,  for  the  love 
Of  this  poor  infant ,  this  fresh  new  sea-farer , 
I  would  it  would  be  quiet. 

1  Sail.  Slack  the  bowlines  there ;  thou  wilt  not ,  wilt  thou?  — 
Blow,  and  split  thyself. 

^Sail.  But  sea-room^  an  the  brine  and  cloudy  billow  kiss 
the  moon ,  I  care  not. 

15at7.  Sir,  your  queen  must  overboard:  the  sea  works 
high,  the  wind  is  loud ,  and  will  not  lie  till  the  ship  be  cleared  of 
the  dead. 

Per.    That 's  your  superstition. 

1  Sail.  Pardon  us,  Sir;  with  us  at  sea  it  hath  been  still  ob- 
served ,  and  we  are  strong  in  earnest.  Therefore  briefly  yield  her, 
for  she  must  overboard  straight. 

Per.    As  you  think  meet.  —  Most  WTetcbedqiiaL^ccA 

Lye.    Beresbeiies,  Sir, 
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Per.    A  terrible  chiid-bed  hast  thoa  had ,  mj  dear ; 
No  light,  DO  fire:  the  unfriendly  elemeots 
Forgot  thee  utterly ;  nor  have  I  time 
To  give  thee  hallow*d  to  thy  grave,  but  straight 
Must  cast  thee,  scarcely  coffin'd ,  in  the  ooze; 
Where,  for  a  monument  upon  thy  bones. 
And  aye-remaining  lamp* ,  the  belching  whale , 
And  humming  water  must  o'erwhelm  thy  corpse. 
Lying  with  simple  shells.  —  O  Lychorida ! 
Bid  Nestor  bring  me  spices ,  ink  and  paper , 
My  casket  and  my  jewels ;  and  bid  Nicander 
Bring  me  the  satin  coflEer:  lay  the  babe 
Upon  the  pillow.    Hie  thee,  whiles  I  say 
A  priestly  farewell  to  her:  suddenly,  woman. 

lEseitLYtmo 

%SaiL    Sir,  we  have  a  chest  beneath  the  hatches,  a 
and  bitumed  ready. 

Per.    I  thank  thee.    Mariner,  say  what  coast  is  this? 

2  Sail.    We  are  near  Tharsus. 

Per.    Thither,  gentle  mariner , 
Al  ter  thy  course  for  Tyre»    When  canst  thou  reach  it? 

^Satl.    By  break  of  day,  If  the  wind  cease* 

Per.    O!  make  for  Tharsus. -^ 
There  will  I  visit  Cleon ,  for  the  babe 
Cannot  hold  out  to  Tyms :  there  I  '11  leave  it 
At  careful  nursing. —  Go  thy  ways,  good  mariner: 
I  '11  bring  the  body  presendy.  ISt 

SCENE  IL 

Ephesus.    A  Iftoom  in  Cerimoii's  House. 

Enter  Cbrimok  ,  a  Servant,  and  eome  Pertont  wk^  ham 
Shiptor^tked* 
Cbr.    PfaileiDoa,  ho! 

^nfer  Philbmon* 
jPAtV.    Doth  mj  lord  call? 
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By  taming  o'er  authorities,  I  have 
(Together  with  my  practice)  made  familiar 
To  me  and  to  my  aid ,  the  blest  lAfasions 
That  dwell  in  yegetiyes,  in  metals,  stones; 
And  can  speak  of  the  disturbances  that  nature 
Works,  and  of  her  cures;  which  doth  give  me 
A  more  content  in  course  of  true  delight 
Than  to  be  thirsty  after  tottering  honour, 
Or  tie  my  treasure  up  in  silken  bags , 
To  please  the  fool  and  death. 

2  Gent.    Tour  honour  has  through  Ephasus  pour*d  forth 
Tour  charity,  and  hundreds  call  themselves 
Tour  creatures ,  who  by  you  have  been  restored : 
And  not  your  knowledge ,  your  personal  pain ,  but  even 
Tour  purse,  still  open ,  hath  built  lord  Cerimon 
Such  strong  renown  as  time  shall  never  — 

Enter  Tivo  Servants  with  a  Chest, 

Sere.    So;  lift  there. 

Cer.  What  is  that? 

Serv,  Sir,  even  now 

Did  the  sea  toss  upon  our  shore  this  chest: 
'T  is  of  some  wreck. 

Cer,  Set  it  down;  let 's  look  upon 't. 

2  Gent.    'T  is  like  a  coffin.  Sir. 

Cer,  Whatever  it  be, 

'  T  is  wondrous  heavy.    Wrench  it  open  straight : 
If  the  sea's  stomach  be  o'ercharg'd  with  gold, 
'T  is  a  good  constraint  of  fortune  it  belches  upon  us. 

%Gent.    'Tisso,  my  lord. 

Cer,  How  close  *t  is  caulk'd  and  bitum 

Did  the  sea  cast  it  up? 

Serv,    I  never  saw  so  huge  a  billow.  Sir, 
As  toss'd  it  upon  shore. 

Cer.  Come,  wrench  it  open. 

SoA,  soft!  U  smells  most  sweetly  in  my  sense. 
^     J9  Gent.    A  delicate  odour. 
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Cer,    As  ever  hit  my  nostril.    So,  up  with  it. 
0,  you  most  potent  gods !  wliat'shere?  a  corse? 

1  Gent,    Most  strange! 

Cer.    8broaded  So  cloth  of  state;  balm'd  and  entreasured 
With  fall  bags  of  spices !    A  passport  too : 
Apollo,  perfect  me  i'  the  characters  I  [Ur^foldt  a  Scroll. 

"  Here  I  give  to  understand,  [Reads. 

Of  e'er  this  coffin  drive  a-land) 

/,  king  Pericles,  have  lost 

This  queen ,  worth  all  our  mundane  cost, 

Whofindsher,  give  her  burying \ 

She  was  the  daughter  cfa  king: 

Besides  this  treasure  for  a  fee , 

The  gods  requite  his  charity!'' 

IfthouIiY'st,  Pericles,  thoa  hast  a  heart 
That  eyen  cracks  for  woel  —  This  chane'd  to-night. 
.%Gent.    Most  likely.  Sir. 

Cer.  Nay,  certainly  to-night; 

For  look ,  bow  fresh  she  looks.  — -  They  were  too  rough , 
That  threw  her  in  the  sea;    Make  fire  within : 
Fetch  hither  all  the  boxes  in  my  closet. 
Death  may  usurp  on  nature  many  hours. 
And  yet  the  fire  of  life  kindle  again 
The  overpressed  spirits.    I  heard 
Of  an  Egyptian ,  that  had  nine  hours  lien  dead ; 
Who  was  by  good  appliance  recovered. 

Enter  a  Servant t  with  Boxes ^  Napkins,  and  Fire* 
Well  said,  well  said;  the  fire  and  the  cloths. — 
The  rough  and  woful  music  that  we  have. 
Cause  it  to  sounid ,  'beseech  you. 
The  irial  once  more ;  —  how  thou  stirr'st,  thdu  block  I  — 
The  music  there  I  —  I  pray  you ,  give  her  air. 
Gentlemen, 

This  queeo  will  live :  nature  awakes  a  warm 
Breath  out  of  her:  she  hath  not  been  entranced 

^^      j 
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Above  five  hoars.    See,  bow  she 'gins  to  blow 
Into  life's  flower  again ! 

.  1  Gent,  The  heavens. 

Through  yon  inerease  ovr  wonder ,  and  set  np 
Tour  fame  for  ever. 

Cer,  Sheisalhrel  behold, 

Her  eyelids ,  cases  to  those  heavenly  jewels 
Which  Pericles  hath  lost , 
Begin  to  part  their  fringes  of  bright  gold: 
The  diamonds  of  a  most  praised  water 
Do  appear  to  make  the  world  twice  rich.    Live , 
And  malie  us  weep  to  hear  your  fate ,  fair  creature , 
Rare  as  you  seem  to  be !  [She  nu 

Thai,  0  dear  Diana ! 

Where  am  I?    Where 's  my  lord?    What  world  is  this? 

2  Gent,    Is  not  this  strange  ? 

1  Gent,  Most  rare. 

Cer,  Hash,  gentle  neighbc 

Lend  me  your  hands ;  to  the  next  chamber  bear  her. 
Get  linen :  now  this  matter  must  be  loolc'd  to , 
For  her  relapse  is  mortal.    Come,  come; 

And  iGsculapius  guide  us!       iBxewtt^  carrying Tb au a  a\ 

i 

SCENE  III. 
Tharsus.    A  Room  in  Cieon's  House. 
Enter  Pericles,  Clbon,  Diomtza,  Ltcborida,  and  Mar 

Per,    Most  honour'd  Cleon ,  I  must  needs  be  gone : 
My  twelve  months  are  explr'd,  and  Tyrus  stands 
In  a  litigious  peace.    Ton,  and  y<Mir  lady. 
Take  from  my  heart  all  thankfulness;  the  gods 
Make  up  the  rest  upon  you ! 

Cle.    Tour  shafts  of  fortune,  though  they  hurt  you  morta 
Yet  glance  full  wanderingly  on  ua. 

Dion,  O  your  sweet  queen ! 

That  the  strict  fates  had  pleas'd  you  had  brought  her  hither. 
To  have  bJess'd  mini  eyes  I 
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Per,  We  cannot  but  obey 

The  powers  above  us.    Could  I  rage  and  roar 
As  doth  the  sea  she  lies  in ,  yet  the  end 
Must  be  as 't  is.    My  gentle  babe  Marioa  (whom , 
For  she  was  born  at  sea,  I  have  nam'd  so)  here 
I  charge  your  charity  withal «  and  leave  her 
The  infant  of  your  care ;  beseeching  yon 
To  give  her  princely  trainmg ,  that  she  may 
Be  manner'd  as  she  is  bom. 

Cle,  Fear  not,  my  lord,  but  think 

Tour  grace ,  that  fed  my  country  with  your  corn , 
(For  which  the  people's  prayers  still  t^W  upon  yon) 
Must  in  your  child  be  thought  on.    If  neglection 
Should  therein  make  me  vile ,  the  common  body , 
Bj  you  relieved ,  would  force  me  to  my  duty; 
Bat  if  to  that  my  nature  need  a  spur. 
The  gods  revenge  it  upon  me  and  mine , 
To  the  end  of  generation ! 

Per.  I  believe  yon; 

Tour  honour  and  your  goodness  teach  me  to  t , 
Without  your  vows.    Till  she  be  married ,  Madam, 
By  bright  Diana ,  whom  we  honour  all , 
Unscissar'd  shall  this  hair  of  mine  remain , 
Though  I  show  will  in  't.    So  I  take  my  leave. 
Good  Madam,  make  me  blessed  in  your  care 
1q  bringing  up  my  child. 

Dion,  I  have  one  myself, 

Who  shall  not  be  more  dear  to  my  respect. 
Than  yours,  my  lord. 

Per,  Madam,  my  thanks  and  prayers. 

Cle,    We  II  bring  your  grace  even  to  the  edge  o'  the  shore ; 
Then  give  you  up  to  the  mask'd  Neptune ,  and 
The  gentlest  winds  of  hea\en. 

Per.  I  will  embrace 

Tour  offer.    Come,  dear*st  Madam.  —  0 1  no  lean  ^ 
lycborids,  no  tears: 

KV 
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Look  to  your  little  mistress ,  oq  whose  grace 
You  may  depend  hereafter.  —  Come ,  my  lord. 

SCENE  IV. 

Ephesus.    A  Room  in  Cbrimoii'b  House. 

Enter  Cbrimon  and  Thaisa. 

Cer,    Madam,  this  letter,  and  some  certain  jewels, 
Lay  with  yon  in  your  coffer ,  which  are 
At  your  command.    Know  you  the  character  ? 

Thai.    It  is  my  lord's. 
That  I  was  shipp'd  at  sea »  I  well  remember , 
Even  on  my  yearning  time ;  but  whether  there 
Delivered  or  no ,  by  the  holy  gods , 
I  cannot  rightly  say.    But  since  king  Pericles , 
My  wedded  lord ,  I  ne'er  shall  see  again , 
A  vestal  livery  will  I  take  me  to , 
And  never  more  have  joy. 

Cer,    Madam,  if  this  you  purpose  as  you  speak, 
Diana's  temple  is  not  distant  far, 
Where  you  may  abide  till  your  date  expire. 
Moreover,  if  you  please,  a  niece  of  mine 
Shall  there  attend  you. 

ITuii,    My  recompense  is  thanks,  that 'sail; 
Tet  my  good  will  is  great ,  though  the  gift  small. 

ACT  IV. 

Enter  Gowbr. 
Gwf,    Imagine  Pericles  arriv'd  at  Tyre , 
Welcom'd  and  settled  to  his  own  desire: 
His  woful  queen  we  leave  at  Ephesus , 
Unto  Diana  there  a  votaress. 
Now  to  Marina  bend  your  mind, 
Whom  our  fast^growiog  scene  must  find 
Ai  Tbarsus,  and  by  Cleon  train'd 
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Iq  music,  letters;  who  hath gain'd 

Of  edDcation  all  the  grace, 

Which  makes  her  both  the  heart  and  place 

Of  general  wonder.    Bat  alack ! 

That  monster  envy,  of  the  wrack    . 

Of  earned  praise ,  Marina's  life 

Seeks  to  take  off  by  treason's  knife. 

And  in  this  kind  hath  our  Cieon 

One  daughter,  and  a  wench  full  grown. 

Even  ripe  for  marriage  sight :  this  maid 

Eight  Philoten;  and  it  is  said 

For  certain  in  our  story,  she 

Would  ever  with  Marina  be : 

Be 't  when  she  weav'd  the  slelded  silk 

With  fingers,  long,  small,  white  as  milk; 

Or  when  she  would  with  sharp  needle  wound 

The  cambric,  which  she  made  more  sound 

By  hurting  it ;  or  when  to  the  lute 

She  sung,  and  made  the  night-bird  mute, 

That  still  records  with  moan ;  or  when 

She  would  with  rich  and  constant  pen 

Tail  to  her  mistress  Dian ;  still 

This  Philoten  contends  in  skill 

With  absolute  Marina :  so 

With  the  dove  of  Paphos  might  the  crow 

Tie  feathers  white.    Marina  gets 

All  praises,  which  are  paid  as  debts » 

And  not  as  given.    This  so  darks 

In  Philoten  all  graceful  marks , 

That  Cleon's  wife ,  with  envy  rare , 

A  present  murderer  does  prepare 

For  good  Marina ,  that  her  daughter 

Might  stand  peerless  by  this  slaughter. 

The  sooner  her  vile  thoughts  to  stead, 

Lychorida,  our  nurse,  is  dead: 

And  cursed  Dionyza  hath 

The  pregnant  iastrument  of  wrath 
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Prest  for  this  blow.    The  unborn  event 

I  do  commend  to  your  content: 

Only  I  carried  winged  time 

Post  on  the  lame  feet  of  my  rhyme ; 

Which  never  conld  I  so  eonvey ,  , 

Unless  your  thoughts  went  on  my  way.  — 

Dionyza  doth  appear, 

With  Leonine ,  a  murderer.  [E 

SCENE  h 

Tharsus.    An  open  Place  near  the  Sea-shore. 
Enter  Diontza  and  lAom^n, 

Dion,    Thy  oath  remember;  thou  hast  sworn  to  do 't: 
T  is  but  a  blow ,  which  never  shall  be  known. 
Thou  canst  not  do  a  thing  i'  the  world  so  soon , 
To  yield  thee  so  much  profit.    Let  not  conscience , 
Which  is  but  cold,  inflaming  love  in  thy  bosom , 
Inflame  too  nicely;  nor  let  pity,  which 
Even  women  have  cast  off,  melt  thee,  but  be 
A  soldier  to  thy  purpose. 

Leon,    I '11  do 't;  but  yet  she  is  a  goodly  creature. 

JHon,    The  fitter  then  the  gods  should  have  her.    Here 
She  comes  weeping  for  her  old  nurse's  death. 
Thou  art  resolv'd? 

Leon,  I  am  resolv'd. 

Enter  Marina  ,  with  a  Batket  of  Flowers, 

Mar.    No,  IwillrobTellusofherweed, 
To  strew  thy  grave  with  flowers :  the  yellows,  blues, 
The  purple  violets ,  and  marigolds , 
Shall ,  as  a  carpet ,  bang  upon  thy  grave , 
While  summer  days  do  last.    Ah  me,  poor  maid! 
Bom  in  a  tempest ,  when  my  mother  died , 
This  world  to  me  is  like  a  lasting  storm , 
Whirring  me  from  my  friends. 

Dion,    How  now,  Marina!  why  do  you  weep  alone? 
,^^<?»^cA«ice  ID/ daughter  Is  not  Willi  youl   i^Qti^x 
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Consmne  your  blood  with  sorrowing :  you  have 
ADurseofme.    Lord!  how  year  favour 's  changed 
With  this  unprofitable  woe!  Come,  come; 
Give  me  your  flowers,  ere  the  sea  mar  it* 
Walk  with  Leonine ;  the  air  is  quick  there « 
And  it  pierces  and  sharpens  the  stomach.    Come , 
Leonine ,  take  her  by  the  arm ,  walk  with  her. 

Mar,    No,  I  pray  you; 
I  '11  not  bereave  you  of  your  servauU 

Dion.  Come,  come; 

I  love  the  king  your  &ther ,  and  yourself, 
With  more  than  foreign  heart.    We  every  day 
Eipect  him  here :  when  he  shall  come,  and  find 
Our  paragouto  all  reports  thus  blasted , 
He  will  repent  the  breadth  of  his  great  voyage; 
Blame  both  my  lord  and  me ,  that  we  have  taken 
No  care  to  your  best  courses.    Go,  I  pray  you; 
Walk,  and  be  cheerful  once  again :  reserve 
That  excellent  complesion,  which  did  steal 
The  eyes  of  young  and  old.    Care  not  for  me ; 
lean  go  home  alone. 

Mar.  Well,IwiUgo; 

Bat  yet  I  have  no  desire  to  it. 

Dion.    Come,  come,  I  know 't  is  good  for  you. —» 
Walk  half  an  hour.  Leonine,  at  the  least. 
Bemember  what  I  have  said. 

Leon.  I  warrant  you,  Sfadam. 

Dion.    1 11  leave  you,  my  sweet  lady,  for  a  while. 
Pray  you  walk  softly ,  do  not  heat  your  blood : 
What!  I  must  have  care  of  yon. 

Mar.  Thanks,  sweet  Madam. — 

Is  the  wind  |rest«rly  tbift  blows? 

Leon.  South--west. 

Mar.    Whenlwasboro^  the  wind  was  uorA* 

Leon.  ^*&\^*\ 

Mar.    MjAth»t  ASfiiuBeiBAid,  did  i^errac  te«s  ^ 
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But  cry 'd'< good  seamen!"  to  the  sailors ,  ffaUing 
His  kingly  hands  hauling  ropes; 
And,  clasping  to  the  mast,  endar'dasea 
That  almost  burst  the  deck. 

Leon.    When  was  this'T 

Mar,    When  I  was  bom : 
Never  were  waves  nor  wind  more  violent; 
And  from  the  ladder-tackle  washes  off 
A canvass-climber.    "Hal"  saysone,  "wiltout?" 
And  with  a  dropping  industry  they  skip 
From  stem  to  stern :  the  boatswain  whistles,  and 
The  master  calls ,  and  trebles  their  concision. 

Leon,    Come;  say  your  prayers. 

Mar,  What  mean  you? 

Leon,    If  you  require  a  little  space  for  prayer , 
I  grant  it.    Pray ;  but  be  not  tedious , 
For  the  gods  are  quick  of  ear,  and  I  am  sworn 
To  do  my  work  with  haste. 

Mar.  Why  wiU  you  kill  me? 

Leon,    To  satisfy  my  lady. 

Mar.    Why  would  she  have  me  kill'd? 
Now  as  I  can  remember ,  by  my  troth , 
I  never  did  her  hurt  in  all  my  life. 
I  never  spake  bad  word ,  nor  did  ill  turn 
To  any  living  creature :  believe  me,  la, 
I  never  kill'd  a  mouse ,  nor  hurt  a  fly : 
I  trod  upon  a  worm  against  my  will , 
But  I  wept  for  it.    How  have  I  offended , 
Wherein  my  death  might  yield  her  profit,  or 
H y  life  imply  her  any  danger  ? 

Leon,  My  commission 

Is  not  to  reason  of  the  deed ,  but  do  it. 

Mar.    Tou  will  not  do 't  for  all  the  world,  I  hope. 
Tou  are  well  favour'd ,  and  your  looks  foreshow 
Ton  have  a  gentle  heart.    I  saw  you  lately , 
When  you  caught  hurt  in  parting  two  that  fought : 
Jhodaootb,  i^sliow'dweliinyou;  doBOUoiix 
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Tour  lady  seeks  my  life;  come  you  between , 
And  save  poor  me,  the  weaker. 

Leon.  I  am  sworn, 

And  will  despatch. 

Enter  Pirates ,  whiUt  Marina  U  struggling. 
1  Pirate.    Hold ,  yillain !  [Lbostini  nme  away. 

^Pirate*    A  prize!  a  prize! 

Z  Pirate.     Half-part,  mates,  half-part.    Come ,  let 's  haye 
her  aboard  suddenly.  [Exeunt  Pirates  with  Marina. 

SCENE  II. 
Near  the  Same. 
Enter  Leonine. 
Lean.    These  roguing  thieves  serve  the  great  pirate  Yaldes ; 
And  they  have  8eiz*d  Marina.    Let  her  go : 
There 's  no  hope  she  '11  return.    I  *\\  swear  she 's  dead , 
And  thrown  into  the  sea.  —  But  1 11  see  farther; 
Perhaps  they  will  but  please  themselves  upon  her. 
Not  carry  her  aboard.    If  she  remain , 
Whom  they  have  ravish'd  must  by  me  be  slain.  [Eant. 

SCENE  UI. 
Mitylene.    A  Room  in  a  Brothel. 
j?;i^0r Pander,  Bawd,  or^/Boult. 
Pand.    Boult. 
i  Bmdt.    Sir. 

I  Pond.    Search  the  market  narrowly;  Mitylene  Is  full  of  gal- 

lants: we  lost  too  much  money  this  mart,  by  being  too  wenchless. 
Bawd,    We  were  never  so  much  out  of  creatures.    We  have 
but  poor  three,  and  they  can  do  no  more  than  they  can  do;  and 
they  with  continual  action  are  even  as  good  as  rotten. 

Pand.    Therefore ,  let 's  have  fresh  ones ,  whate'er  we  pay  for 
them.    If  there  be  not  a  conscience  to  be  used  iii«s«r|VtvV^^^ 
shall  jkeyer  prosper. 
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Bawd.  Thou  say'8l  trae:  '(  is  not  the  briogittg  up  •! 
bastards,  as  I  think,  I  have  brought  up  SMne  eleven -^ 

Boult.  Ay,  to  ^W¥«fi;  and  brought  them  downagaia« 
shall  I  search  the  market? 

Bawd,  What  else ,  man  ?  The  stuff  we  have ,  a  strong 
will  blow  it  to  j^feees,  they  are  so  pitiftiHy  sodden. 

Pond.  Thou  say'st  true;  they  're  too  uowholesonw  o' 
science.  The  poor  Transilvanian  is  dead ,  thit  lay  with  th( 
baggage. 

BquU,  Ay,  she  quickly  pooped  him;  she  made  him  i 
meat  for  worms.    But  I  '11  go  search  the  market.       [Exit  B< 

Pand,  Three  or  four  thousand  chequins  were  as  pretty  i 
portion  to  live  quietly,  and  so  give  oyer  — 

Bawd.  Why,  to  give  over,  I  pray  you?  is  it  a  shame 
whence  are  old? 

PofuL  O!  our  credit  comes  not  in  like  the  commodity 
the  commodity  wages  not  with  the  danger:  therefore,  if  i 
youths  we  cMld  pick  up  some  pretty  estate,  't  were  not  an 
keep  our  door  hatched.  Besides,  the  sore  terms  we  stand 
with  the  gods  wiU  be  strong  with  us  for  giving  over. 

Bawd.    Come;  other  sorts  offend  as  well  as  we. 

Pond,  As  well  as  we?  ay,  and  better  too;  we  offend  % 
Neither  is  our  profession  any  trade;  it 's  no  calling.  Bui 
comes  Boult. 

Enter  BootT »  ofitf  th^  Pirates  with  Marina. 

BouU.  Coma  yo«ir  ways*  My  masters,  you  say  she 's 
gin? 

I  Pirate.    O,  Sir !  we  doubt  it  not. 

BwUi.  Master,  I  have  goot  tiliorougli  for  tUs  pi«ce,  yoi 
if  you  like  her,  so;  if  not,  I  have  lost  my  earnest* 

Mawl.    Boult,  has  she  any  qualities? 

BouU,  She  has  a  good  face,  speaks  well,  and  has  etc 
good  clothes :  there  's  no  farther  necessity  of  qualities  can 
her  be  re£ased» 

Bat»d,    What's  her  price,  Boult? 

jR?u//,    J  cannot  be  bated  one  doit  of  a  thousand  pieces. 
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Pond.  Well,  follow  me,  my  masters,  yon  shall  baye  your 
money  presently.  Wife,  take  her  in:  instroct  her  what  she  has 
to  do,  that  she  may  not  be  raw  in  her  entertainment. 

{Exeunt  Pander  and  Pirates. 

Bawd.  Bonlt ,  take  you  the  marks  of  her;  the  colour  of  her 
hair,  complexion,  height,  her  age,  with  warrant  of  her  Tirginity, 
and  cry,  "He  that  will  give  most,  shall  have  her  first."  Such  a 
maidenhead  were  no  cheap  thing,  ifmen  were  as  they  have  been. 
Get  this  done  as  I  command  you. 

Boult.    Performance  shall  follow.  [Eadt  Bovlt. 

Mar,    Alack,  that  Leonine  was  so  slack ,  so  slow! 
He  should  have  struck ,  not  spoke ;  or  that  these  pirates , 
(Not  enough  barbarous)  had  not  o'erboard  thrown  me 
For  to  seek  my  mother  I 

Bawd.    Why  lament  you,  pretty  one? 

Mar.    That  I  am  pretty. 

Bawd.    Come,  the  gods  have  done  their  part  in  you. 

Mar.    I  accuse  them  not. 

Bawd.    Ton  are  lit  into  my  hands ,  where  you  are  like  to  live. 

Mar.    The  more  my  fault , 
To  'scape  his  hands  where  I  was  like  to  die. 

Bawd.    Ay,  and  you  shall  live  in  pleasure. 

Mar.    No. 

Bawd,  Tes,  indeed,  shall  you,  and  taste  gentlemen  of  all 
fashions.  Tou  shall  fare  well:  you  shall  have  the  difference  of  all 
complexions.    What !  do  you  stop  your  ears? 

Mar.    Are  you  a  woman? 

Bawd.    What  would  you  have  me  be,  an  I  be  not  a  woman? 

Mar*    An  honest  woman ,  or  not  a  woman. 

Bawd.  Marry,  whip  thee,  gosling:  I  think  I  shall  have 
something  to  do  with  you.  Come,  you  are  a  young  foolish  sapling, 
and  must  be  bowed  as  I  would  have  you. 

Mar.    The  gods  defend  me ! 

Bawd.  If  it  please  the  gods  to  defend  you  by  men ,  then  men 
must  comfort  you,  men  must  feed  you,  men,  slit  "ffrai^^  ~ 
Boult 's  returned 
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Re-enter  BovLT. 
Now,  8it»  hast  tboa  cried  her  through  tbt  market? 

Boult.  I  have  eried  her  almost  to  the  nainher  of  her 
have  drawn  her  picture  with  my  voice. 

Bawd*  Aod  I  pr'ythee,  tell  me,  how  dost  thou  fin 
cUoation  of  the  people,  especially  of  the  younger  sort? 

BouH,  Faith,  they  listened  to  me,  as  they  woi 
hearkened  to  their  father's  testament.  There  was  a  8] 
mouth  so  watefed,  that  he  went  to  bed  to  her  very  descrip 

Bmod.    We  shall  have  him  here  to-morrow  with 
ruff  on. 

Boult  To-night,  to-night.  But,  mistress,  do  y 
the  French  knight  that  cowers  i'  the  hams? 

Bawd,    Who?  monsieur  Yeroles? 

Boult,  Ay :  he  offered  to  cut  a  caper  at  the  procl 
but  he  made  a  groan  at  it ,  and  swore  he  would  see  her  to- 

Bawd.  Well,  well ;  as  for  him,  he  brought  his  dfseas 
here  he  does  but  repair  it.  I  know,  he  will  come  in  oui 
to  scatter  his  crowns  in  the  sun. 

BouU.  Well,  Ifwe  had  ofeyery  nation  a  traveler,  ? 
lodge  them  with  this  sign. 

Bawd,  Pray  you,  come  bidier  awhile.  Ton  have 
coming  upon  you.  Ifaric  me :  you  must  seem  to  do  that 
which  you  commit  willingly;  to  despise  profit,  where 
most  gain.  To  weep  that  you  live  as  you  do ,  makos  pit; 
loTers:  seldom,  but  that  pity  begets  yon  a  good  <^ini 
that  opinion  a  mere  profit. 

Mar,    I  understand  you  not. 

BouU.  0\  take  her  home,  mistress,  take  he^  hoB 
blushes  of  her 's  must  be  quenched  with  some  present  pn 

Bawd,    Thou  say'st  tfue,   V  faith,   so  they  must; 
bride  goes  to  that  with  shame,  which  is  her  way  to  go  i 
rant. 

Boult,  Faith,  some  do,  and  some  do  not.  But,  : 
if  I  have  bargained  for  the  joint ,  — 

Bawd,    Thou  may'st  cut  a  morsd  off  the  spit. 

^0u/t    Imajsot 
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Bawd.  Who  should  deny  it?  Come,  yoan;^  one,  I  like  the 
manner  of  jour  garments  well. 

BauU.    Ay,  by  my  faith,  thefshaR  not  be  changed  yet. 

Bawd.  Boult,  spend  thou  that  in  the  town :  report  what  a  so- 
journer we  haYe;  you- 11  lose  noting  by  custom.  When  nature 
framed  this  piece,  she  meant  thee  a  good  turn;  therefore,  say 
what  a  paragon  she  is,  and  thou  hast  the  harvest  out  of  thine  own 
report. 

BotdL  I  warrant  yon,  mistress,  thunder  shall  not  so  awake 
the  beds  of  eels,  as  my  giving  out  her  beauty  stir  up  the  lewdly 
inclined.    I  '11  bring  home  some  to-night. 

Bawd*    Come  your  ways ;  follow  me. 

Mar.    If  fires  be  hot,  knives  sharp,  or  waters  deep , 
Untied  I  still  my  virgin  knot  will  keep. 
Diana,  aid  my  purpose! 

.  Bawd.    What  have  we  to  do  with  Diana?    Pray  yon,  wilfyon 
go  with  us?  [Exewit. 

SCENE  IV. 

Tharsus.    A  Room  in  Ckeoh's  House. 

Enter  Clro^s  and  BiovkTZ A. 

Dion.    Why,  are  you  foolish?    Can  it  be  undone? 

Cle.    ODionyza!  such  a  piece  of  slaughter 
The  sun  and  moon  ne'er  look'd  upon. 

Dion.  I  think, 

Tou  11  turn  a  child  again. 

Cle.    Were  I  chief  lord  of  all  this  spacious  world , 
I  'd  give  it  to  undo  the  deed.    O  lady ! 
Much  less  in  blood  than  virtue ,  yet  a  princess 
To  equal  any  single  crown  o'  the  earth , 
r  the  justice  of  compare !    O  villain  Leonine ! 
Mliom  thou  hast  poison'd  too. 
If  thou  hast  drunk  to  him ,  it  had  been  a  kindness 
Becoming  well  thy  face :  what  canst  thou  say , 
When  noble  Pericles  shall  demand  his  child? 

Dion.    That  she  is  dead.    Nurses  are  not  the  hl«6  ^ 
To(o»terJi,  nor  ever  to  presene. 
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She  died  at  night ;  I  '11  say  so.    Who  can  cross  it? 
Unless  you  play  the  pious  innocent, 
And  for  an  honest  attribate »  cry  out , 
**  She  died  by  foul  play." 

Cle.  0!  goto.    Well,  well; 

Of  all  the  faults  beneath  the  heavens ,  the  gods 
Do  like  this  worst. 

Dion.  Be  one  of  those,  that  think 

The  pretty  wrens  of  Tharsus  will  fly  hence , 
And  open  this  to  Pericles.    I  do  shame 
To  think  of  what  a  noble  strain  you  are , 
And  of  how  coward  a  spirit. 

Cle.  To  such  proceeding 

Who  ever  but  his  approbation  added. 
Though  not  his  pre-consent,  he  did  not  flow 
From  honourable  courses. 

Dion.  Be  it  so,  then; 

Tet  none  does  know,  but  you,  how  she  came  dead , 
Nor  none  can  know.  Leonine  being  gone. 
She  did  disdain  my  child,  and  stood  between 
Her  and  her  fortunes :  none  would  look  on  her , 
But  cast  their  gazes  on  Marina's  face ; 
Whilst  ours  was  blurted  at ,  and  held  a  malkin , 
Not  wortMhe  time  of  day.    It  pierc'd  me  thorough ; 
And  though  you  call  my  course  unnatural , 
You  not  your  child  well  loving,  yet  I  find , 
It  greets  me  as  an  enterprise  of  kindness , 
Perform'd  to  your  sole  daughter. 

Cle.  Heavens  forgive  it 

Dion.    And  as  for  Pericles , 
What  should  he  say  ?    We  wept  after  her  hearse , 
And  even  yet  we  mourn :  her  monument 
Is  almost  finish'd ,  ami  her  epitaphs 
In  glittering  golden  characters  express 
A  general  praise  to  her,  and  care  in  us 
At  whose  expense 't  is  done. 

C/f.  Thou  art  like  the  ^ 
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Which,  to  betray,  doth  with  thine  angers  ftee , 
Seize  with  thine  eagle's  talons. 

Dion.  Ton  are  like  one,  that  superstitiously 
Doth  swear  to  the  gods,  that  winter  kills  the  flies : 
But  yet,  I  know,  you '11  do  as  I  advise.  [Ejoeunt 

Enter  Gowkr  ,  b^ore  the  Monument  of  Marina  at  Tharsus. 

Gow.  Thus  time  we  waste,  and  longest  leagues  make  short; 
Sail  seas  in  cockles ,  have,  and  wish  but  for 't; 
Making  (to  Uke  your  imagination) 
From  bourn  to  bourn,  region  to  region. 
By  you  being  pardon'd,  we  commit  no  crime 
To  use  one  language,  in  each  several  clime , 
Where  our  scenes  seem  to  live.    I  do  beseech  you , 
To  learn  of  me ,  who  stand  i'  the  gaps  to  teach  you , 
The  stages  of  our  story.    Pericles 
Is  now  again  thwarting  the  wayward  seas , 
Attended  on  by  many  a  lord  and  knight. 
To  see  his  daughter ,  all  his  life's  delight. 
Old  Escanes ,  whom  Helicanus  late 
Advanc'd  in  time  to  great  and  high  estate. 
Is  left  to  govern.    Bear  you  it  in  mind , 
Old  Helicanus  goes  along  behind. 
Well-sailing  ships,  and  bounteous  winds ,  have  brought 
This  king  to  Tharsus ,  (think  this  pilot  thought , 
So  with  his  steerage  shall  your  thoughts  grow  on) 
To  fetch  his  daughter  home,  who  first  is  gone. 
Like  motes  and  shadows  see  them  move  awhile ; 
Tour  ears  unto  your  eyes  I  '11  reconcile. 

Dumb  ihow» 
Enter  Psriclbs  with  his  Trains  at  one  door;  Clbon  and  Dio- 
NTZA  at  the  other.    Clbon  shows  Pericles  the  Tomb  of  Ma- 
rina; whereat  Pericles  makes  lamentation,  puts  on  Sack- 
cloth ,  and  in  a  mighty  passion  departs, 

Gow.    See,  Irofribe/iefmay  suffer  by  tou\«\io^\ 
XbisJboiTow'dpassJon  stands  for  true  old  ^oe  ; 
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I 

j  And  Pericles,  kisetrowattrdtvowr'd, 

ii  With  sighs  shot  through ,  and  biggest  le«ra  o'ershpi 

:*  Leaif es  TharsUs ,  and  agaio  embarks.    He  0weais 

]  Never  to  wash  his  ikce,  nor. cut  his  hairs; 

.]  He  pats  on  sackcloth ,  and  to  set.    He  hears 

K  tempest,  which  his  mortal  vessel  tears. 
And  yet  he  rides  it  oat.    Now,  please  jou,  wit 
'  The  epitaph  is  for  Marina  wrii 

By  wicked  Dionyza. 

*^  The  fairest^  sweefst^  and  best,  K^ihsre^ 
fFho  wilhef^d  in  hettpriiig  qfyear: 
ShetDosofTyrus^  the  Icing's  daughter, 
On  whom  foul  death  hath  made  this  skmghter. 
Marina  was  she  caWd;  and  at  her  birth , 
Thetis^  being  proud ,  swalloufd  some  part  6*  the  e 
Thertfore  the  earth ,  fearing  to  be  t^er*ftow*d , 
Hath  Thetis'  birth-child  on  the  heavens  bestow* d: 
fFherqfore  she  does  ijmd  swears  she  *U  never  stint) 
Make  raging  battery  upon  shores  qfjlsnt,^ 

No  visor  does  become  black  villany. 

So  well  as  soft  and  tender  flattery. 

Let  Pericles  believe  his  daughter 's  dead, 

And  bear  his  courses  to  be  ordered 

By  lady  fortune ;  while  our  scene  must  play 

His  daughter's  woe  and  heavy  well-a^ay , 

In  her  unholy  service.    Patience  then , 

And  think  yon  now  are  all  in  Mi^len* 

SCENE  V. 

Hi tylvM.    A  Street  ^fore  liie  Brothel. 

Enter  from  the  Brothel^  Two  Gentlemen. 
1  Geni.    Bid  you  ever  hear  the  like? 
__  J?  Gent^    No ;  nor  never  shall  do  in  4Qch  a  place  as 

■j^  Jhlng  once  gone. 
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1  Gent.  Bq(  to  have  diviiiif;y  pr«4cli«d  tfatrel  d|^  yon  evef 
dreiin  of  each  « thing? 

2  Geni.  No,  do.  Come,  I  fm  for  bo  iRore  havdy-booses. 
8haU  we  go  iieer  (be  ?est^s  sing? 

1  Gent.  I  '11  do  any  tfiiqg  now  that  is  virtuoos;  ibut  I  am  oat 
of  the  road  of  rutting  for  e\er.  [Exeunt. 

S€ENE  VI. 
The  Same.    A  Room  in  the  Brothel. 

Enter Vavdkr^  Bawd^  andBovLT, 

Pond.  WeH,  I  had  rather  than  twice  the  worth  of  her,  she 
had  ne'er  eome  here. 

Bawd.  Tie ,  fie  upon  her  I  she  is  able  to  freeze  the  god  Pria- 
pus,  and  undo  a  whole  generation:  we  most  either  get  her  ra- 
vished, or  be  rid  of  her.  When  she  should  do  lor  dients  her  fit- 
ment, and  do  me  the  kindness  of  our  profession ,  she  has  me  her 
quirks,  her  reasons,  her  master  reasons,  Imt  prayey,  her  knees, 
that  Bhe  would  make  a  pvritan  of  tbe  devil ,  if  be  should  cheapen 
a  kiss  of  her. 

Bouit.  Faith,  I  must  ravish  ber,  or  she  'II  disfumisfa  «s  of 
ill  our  cavaliers,  and  make  all  our  swesrees  fviests. 

Pond.    Now,  the  pox  upon  her  green-sickness ibr  me! 

Bmod.  Taitb,  tiiere'snowaytobeddon't,  but  by  the  way 
to  the  pox.    Here  comes  the  lord  Lysimaehus ,  disguised. 

Boult.  We  should  have  both  lord  and  lown,  if  the  peevish 
baggage  would  but^ve  way  to  customers. 

Enter  Ltsimachcs. 

Lys.    How  now !    How  a  dozen  of  virginities? 

Bawd*    Now,  the  gods  to-bless  your  honour! 

Boult.    I  am  glad  to  see  your  honour  in  good  heakh. 

Ly$.  Tou  may  so ;  't  is  the  better  for  you  that  your  resorters 
stand  upon  sound  legs.  How  now,  wholesome  iqiifuity!  have 
you  that  a  man  may  deal  withal ,  and  defy  the  surgeon? 

Bawd.    We  have  here  one,  Sir,  if  she  wo\M  -^VoS^  ^^\^ 
neirer  came  ber  like  in  Mitjlene. 
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Ly$.    If  she  'd  do  the  deeds  of  darkness ,  thou  would'e 

Bawd,    Your  honour  knows  what 'tis  to  say,  well  em 

Lyt.    Well;  call  forth,  call  forth. 

Botdt.  For  flesh  and  blood.  Sir,  white  and  red,  y 
see  a  rose ;  and  she  were  a  rose  indeed ,  if  she  had  but  — 

Lys,    What,  pr'ythee? 

Boult.    O ,  Sir !  I  can  be  modest. 

Lys,  That  dignifies  the  renown  of  a  bawd ,  no  less 
gives  a  good  report  to  a  number  to  be  chaste. 

Enter  Marika. 

Bawd,  Here  comes  that  which  grows  to  the  stalk;  - 
plucked  yet,  I  can  assure  you.  —  Is  she  not  a  fair  creatur 

Lyi.  Faith,  she  would  serve  after  a  long  voyage 
Well,  there's  for  you:  leave  us. 

Bawd.  I  beseech  your  honour »  give  me  leave :  a  wo 
I  *11  have  done  presently. 

Lyt.    Ihpseechyou,  do. 

Bawd.  First,  I  would  have  you  note,  this  is  an  hoi 
man.  [To  B 

Mar.    I  desire  to  find  him  so ,  that  I  may  worthily  not 

Baiod.  Next,  he 's  the  governor  of  this  country,  am 
whom  I  am  bound  to. 

Mar.  If  he  govern  the  country ,  you  are  bound  to  him 
but  how  honourable  he  is  in  that ,  I  know  not. 

Bawd.  Tray  you,  without  any  more  virginal  fenci 
you  use  him  kindly?  He  will  line  your  apron  with  gold. 

Mar.    What  he  will  do  graciously ,  I  will  thankfully 

Lys.    Have  you  done? 

Bawd.  My  lord ,  she  's  not  paced  yet ;  you  must  ta 
pains  to  work  her  to  your  manage.  Come,  we  will  1 
honour  and  her  together.    Go  thy  ways. 

[Exeunt  Bawd,  Pander ,  and 

Lys.  Now,  pretty  one,  how  long  have  you  been 
trade? 

Mar.    What  trade,  Sir? 
As^^'    Wbj,  /cannot  name  but  lsYkiV\o^«ti^. 
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Mar.  I  cannot  be  offended  vith  my  trade.  Kease  you  to 
name  it. 

Lyt.    How  long  have  yon  been  of  this  profession  7 

Mar.    Ever  since  I  can  remember. 

Lys.  Did  you  go  to  it  so  young?  Were  you  a  gamester  at  five, 
or  at  seven? 

Mar,    Earlier  too,  8ir,  if  now  I  be  one. 

Lys.  Why ,  the  house  you  dwell  in  proclaims  yon  to  be  a 
creature  of  sale. 

Mar.  Do  you  know  this  house  to  be  a  place  of  such  resort, 
and  will  come  into  it?  I  hear  say,  you  are  of  honourable  parts, 
and  are  the  governor  of  this  place. 

Lyf.  Why,  hath  your  principal  made  known  unto  you  who 
lam? 

Mar.    Who  is  my  principal? 

Lys.  Why,  your  herb-woman;  she  that  sets  seed  and  roots 
of  shame  and  iniquity.  0 !  you  have  heard  something  of  my 
power,  and  so  stand  aloof  for  more  serious  wooing.  But  I  protest 
to  thee,  pretty  one,  my  authority  shall  not  see  thee,  or  else, 
look  friendly  upon  thee.  Come ,  bring  me  to  some  private  place  • 
come,  come. 

Mar.    Ifyou  were  bom  to  honour,  show  it  now; 
If  put  upon  you,  make  the  judgment  good 
That  thought  you  worthy  of  it. 

Lyi.    How 's  this  ?  how 's  this?  —  Some  more ;  —  be  sage. 

Mar.    For  me , 
That  am  a  maid ,  though  most  ungentle  fortune 
Hathplac'dmeinthissty,  where,  since  I  came. 
Diseases  have  been  sold  dearer  than  physic ,  — 
That  the  gods  ^ 

Would  set  me  free  from  this  unhallowed  place, 
Though  they  did  change  me  to  the  meanest  bird 
That  flies  1'  the  purer  air! 

Lys.  I  did  not  think 

Thou  eould'st  have  spoke  so  well ;  ne'er  dream'd  thou  could'st 
Had  I  brought  hither  a  corrapted  mind , 
Tbjr  speech  badaller'd  it.    Hold ,  here 's  gold  tor  V^«ft  •. 
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Peraeverc  la  Hat  dear  way  <t]iou  goeat. 
And  the  gods  strengthen  thee ! 

Mar.    The  gods  present  you ! 

Lyt.  Forme,  beyoiithous 

Tbatl^iiOiewithBoiUiiiteikt;  for^tome 
The  very  doors  and  windows  savour  vilely. 
Farewell.    Thoa  art  a  piece  of  virtue,  and 
I  doobt  not'biitihy  training  hath  been  noble. 
Hold,  here 's  more  gold  for  thee. 
A  curse  ,iipon  :him ,  die  he  like  a  thief. 
That  robs  thee  of  thy  goodness !  If  thoa  dost  hear 
From  me ,  it  shall  be  for  thy  good. 

Enter  Bouit. 

Boult,    I  beseech  your  honour,  onepieceforme. 

Li^s.    Avaunt,  thou  damned  door-lteeper !  Tourhoui 
But  for  this  virgin  that  dpth  j>rop  It,  would 
Sink,  and oveiwbelm you.    Away!  [Exit I^tbii 

Botdt.  How  's  this?  We  must  take  another  course  ^ 
If  your  peevish  chastity,  which  is  not  worth  a  breakfas 
cheapest  country  under  the  cope,  shall  undo  a  whole  ho 
let  me  be  gelded  like  a  spaniel.    Copie  your  ways. 

Mar.    Whither  would  you  have  me? 

Boult.  I  must  have  your  maidenhead  taken  off,  or  1 
mon  hangman  shall  execute  it.  Come  your  way.  We  '11 
more  gentlemen  driven  away.    Come  your  ways,  I  say. 

Re-^enUr  Baufd. 

Bawd.    How  bow!  what 's  the  matter? 

BotUt.  Worse  and  worse,  mistress:  «he  ha^  here 
holy  words  to  the  lord  Lysimachus. 

Bawd.    O,  abominable! 

Boult.  She  makm  our  pr ofeaaion  as  it  weie  to  stink  i 
face  of  the  gods. 

Bawd.    Marry,  hai^  her  up  forever! 

BouU*  The  oobleman  would  have  4ealt  with  her  like 
man,  and  she  sent  him  away  es  «oid«s  «  snow^bail;  si 
prajen,  taom 
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Bawd.  Boult,  take  herawa^;  uaelieratlhy^eisive::  crfielL 
the  glass  of  her  w|;iqity  >  and  make  the  restJoaUe^hle. 

Boult.  An  if  she  were  a  thoroier  pieoe  of  jroiiad  thaojhe  % 
she  shall  be  ploughed. 

Mar.    Hark,  hark,  you  gods! 

Bawd.  She  conjures :  away  with  her.  Would  «heki4WTfr 
come  within  my  doors.  -<-  Marry  hang  youi  —  St^e  'p  boni.to.yndo 
ts.  —  Will  you  not  go  the  way  of  women-kind?  Alarry  pome  up, 
my  dish  of  chastity  wi  th  rosemary  and  hays  1  ISaii  Baw4* 

BouU.    Come,  mislress;  come  your  witywUhiBie* 

Mar.    Whither  wilt  thou  have  jne ? 

Botdt    To  take  from  you  the  jewel  you  hold  so  dear* 

Mar.    Pr'ythee,  tell  me  one  thing  first. 

BouU,    Come  now,  your  one  thing 

Mar.    What  canst  thou  wish  thine  enemy  to  be? 

Boult,  Why,  I  could  wish  him  to  be  my  master;  or  rather, 
my  mistress. 

Mar,    Neither  of  these  are  so  bad  as  thou  art  ^ 
Since  they  do  better  thee  in  their  command. 
Thou  hold'st  a  place ,  for  which  the  pained'st  fiend 
Of  hell  would  not  in  reputation  change: 
Thou  'rt  the  damn'd  door-keeper  to  every  coystrel 
That  hither  comes  inquiring  for  his  Tib ;  / 

To  the  cholerick  fisting  of  each  ro^e  ihy  ear 
Is  liable ;  thy  food  is  such 
As  hath  been  belch'd  on  by  infected  lungs. 

BotUt,  Wh^t  would  you  have  me  do?  go  to  the  wars ,  would 
you?  where  a  man  may  serve  seven  years  for  the  lossof  a  leg,  and 
have  not  money  eqough  in  the  end  to  buy  him  a  woodeaone? 

Mar.    Bo  any  thing  but  this  thou  doest.    Empty 
Old  receptacles,  or  common  sewers,  of  filth; 
Serve  by  indenture  to  the  common  hangman : 
Any  of  these  ways  are  yet  better  thnu  this ; 
For  what  thou  professest,  a  baboon,  could  he  speaks 
Would  own  a  name  too  dear.    That  the  gods 
Would  safely  deliver  me  from  this  place  I 
Here,  here 's  gold  for  thee. 
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If  that  thy  master  wonid  gafn  by  me , 

Proclaim  that  I  can  sing,  weave,  sew,  and  dance, 

With  other  yirtaes ,  which  I II  keep  from  boast ; 

A.nd  I  will  undertake  all  these  to  teach. 

I  doubt  not  but  this  populous  city  will 

Yield  many  scholars. 

BouU,    But  can  yon  teach  all  this  you  speak  of? 

Mar*    Prove  that  I  cannot ,  take  me  home  ag^in , 
4nd  prostitute  me  to  the  basest  groom 
That  doth  frequent  your  house. 

BotUt.  Well ,  I  will  see  what  I  can  do  for  thee :  if  I  can  place 
Ihee,  I  will. 

Mar.    But,  amongst  honest  women? 

Boult,  Faith,  my  acquaintance  lies  little  amongst  them.  But 
since  my  master  and  mistress  have  bought  you,  there  's  no  going 
but  by  their  consent;  therefore,  I  will  make  them  acquainted  with 
your  purpose,  and  I  doubt  not  but  I  shall  find  them  tractable 
enough.    Come;  I '11  do  for  thee  what  I  can :  come  your  ways. 

lExewU 


ACT  V. 

Enter  CrOWSR. 

Goto.    Marina  thus  the  brothel  scapes,  and  chances 
Into  an  honest  house ,  our  story  says. 
She  sings  like  one  immortal ,  and  she  dances 
As  goddess-like  to  her  admired  lays. 
Deep  clerks  she  dumbs ,  and  with  her  needle  composes 
Nature's  own  shape,  of  bud,  bird,  branch,  or  berry, 
That  even  her  art  sisters  the  natural  roses ; 
Her  inkle,  silk,  twin  with  the  rubied  cherry: 
That  pupils  lacks  she  none  of  noble  race , 
Who  pour  their  bounty  on  her ;  and  her  gain 
She  gives  the  cursed  bawd.    Here  we  her  place , 
And  to  her  father  turn  our  thoughts  again , 
Where  we  lefl  him  on  the  sea ,  XmsibVe^  Mi<^  V.^^X\ 
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And,  driven  before  the  winds,  he  is  arrived 

Here  where  his  daughter  dwells :  and  on  this  coast 

Suppose  him  now  at  anchor.    The  city  striv'd 

God  Neptane's  annual  feast  to  keep :  from  whence 

Lysimachus  our  Tyrian  ship  espies, 

His  banners  sable ,  trimm'd  with  rich  expense ; 

And  to  him  in  his  barge  with  fervour  hies. 

In  your  supposing  once  more  put  your  sight; 

Of  heavy  Pericles  think  this  the  bark : 

Where,  what  is  done  in  action ,  more,  if  might, 

JShallbediscover*d;  please  you,  sit,  and  hark*  [Exit. 


SCENE  I. 

On  board  Pbricles'  Ship,  off  Mitylene.  A  Pavilion  on  deck, 
with  a  Curtain  before  it;  Pericles  within  it,  reclining  on  a 
Couch.    A  Barge  lying  beside  the  Tyrian  Vessel. 

Enter  TwoSaUors^  one  belonging  to  the  Tyrian  Fe9tel^  the  other 
to  the  Barge;  to  them  Helicanus. 

Tyr.  Sail*    Where 's  the  lord  Helicanus?  he  can  resolve  you. 

[7b  the  Sailor  qf  Mitylene, 
0  here  he  is.  — 

Sir ,  there 's  a  barge  put  off  from  Mitylene , 
And  in  it  is  Lysimachus ,  the  governor , 
Who  craves  to  come  aboard.    What  is  your  will? 

Hel.    That  he  have  his.    Call  up  some  gentlemen. 

Tyr.SaUm    Ho,  gentlemen  I  my  lord  calls. 

Enter  Two  or  Three  Gentlemen. 
1  Gent.  Both  your  lordship  call? 
Hel.    Gentlemen, 
There  is  some  of  worth  would  come  aboard :  I  pray 
Greet  him  foirly. 

iGentlemen  and  Sailors  descend^  and  go  ofa  boordi 
the  Barge. 
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Enter,  from  thence,    Ltsimacbus  and  L&fdkf  the  ^riat 
Genilemm,  and  the  1\t>o  SaHers. 

Tyr,SaiL    Sir, 
This  is  the  man  that  can  io  attghf  yon  vo«M 
Resolve  yon. 

Lyt.    Hail,  reverend  Sfr!  Ttiegodlspi'ieserteyoa! 

HeU    And  you.  Sir,  tooatKvetheaf^Iam, 
And  die  as  I  would  do. 

Lyt.  Ton  ^sh  me  well. 

Being  on  shore,  honovring  of  Neptune's  (riuisplM , 
Seeing  this  goodlf  vessel  ride  before  os , 
I  made  to  it  to  know  whence  yon  are. 

HeU    First,  what  is  your  place? 

Lys>    I  am  the  governor  of  this  place  you  lie  before. 

Hel    Sir, 
Our  vessel  is  of  Tyre^,  in  it  the  king; 
A  man ,  who  for  this  three  months  hath  not  spoken 
To  any  one,  nor  taken  sustenance , 
But  to  prorogue  his  grief. 

Lys.    Upon  what  ground  is  his  distemperature  T 

HeL    It  would  be  too  tedious  to  repeat ; 
Iftnt  the  main  grief  of  all  springs  from  the  loss 
Of  a  beloved  daughter  and  a  wife. 

Lyt.    May  we  not  see  him ,  thenT 

HeL    Toumay, 
But  bootless  is  your  sight ;  he  will  not  speak 
To  any. 

Lys.    Tet,  tet  me  obtain  my  wish. 

HeL    Behold  him.  \pEfacht,i  dUcovered.l  Thtswasagood 
person  r 
Till  the  disaster  that  one  mortal  night 
Drove  him  to  this. 

Lys.    Sir  king,  all  hail!  the  gods  preserve  you! 
Hail,  royal  Sir! 

HeL    It  is  in  vain;  he  will  not  speak  to  you. 

i  Lcfrd.    Sir,  we  have  a  maid  in  Mitylene ,  I  durst  wager , 
Would  win  some  words  of  hinu 
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Ly$.  'T  is  well  bethonglii. 

She,  questionless,  with  her  sweet  harmoDj, 
And  other  choice  attractions ,  would  allure. 
And  make  a  battery  through  his  deafe&'d  parts, 
Which  now  are  midway  stopp'd : 
She  is  all  happy  as  the  fair'st  of  all , 
And  with  her  fellow  maids  is  now  upon 
The  leafy  shelter  that  abuts  against 
The  island's  side. 

[He  whispers  one  ({fthe  attendant  Lords.  —  Exit  Lord. 

Hel.    Sure,  all  effectless;  yetnothingwe'llomitv 
That  bears  recovery's  name. 
But,  since  your  kindness  we  have  stretch'd  ihos  far , 
Let  us  beseech  you, 

That  for  our  gold  we  may  provision  have , 
Whereiii  we  are  not  destitute  for  want, 
But  weary  for  the  staleness. 

Lys.  O,  Sir!  aconrteisy. 

Which,  if  we  should  deny,  the  most  just  God 
For  every  graff  would  send  a  caterpillar, 
And  so  inflict  our  province.  —  Yet  once  more 
Let  me  entreat  to  know  at  large  the  cause 
Of  your  king's  sorrow. 

HeL    Sit,  Sir,  I  will  recount  it  to  you ;  — 
Bat  see,  I  am  prevented. 

Enter  Lord ^  Marina,  and  a  yoimff  Lady. 

Lys.    0!  here  is 
The  lady  that  I  sent  for.    Welcome,  fair  one! 
Is  'f.  not  a  goocDy  presence? 

BeL  She 's  a  gallant  lady. 

Lys.    She's  such  a  one,  that  were  I  well  assur'd  she  cam« 
Of  gentle  kind,  and  noble  stock ,  I'd  wish 
No  better  choice ,  and  think  me  rarely  wed.  — 
Fair  one ,  all  goodness  that  consists  in  bounty 
Expect  even  here,  where  is  a  kingly  patient; 
If  that  thy  prosperoas  and  arliSeial  feat 
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Can  draw  him  bat  to  answer  thee  in  aught, 
Thy  sacred  physic  shall  receive  such  pay 
As  thy  desires  can  wish. 

Mar.  Sir,  I  will  use 

My  ntmost  skill  in  his  recovery, 
Provided  none  but  I  and  my  companion 
Be  suffered  to  come  near  him. 

Lyi,  Come,  let  us  leave  her, 

And  the  gods  make  her  prosperous  I  [Marina  H 

Lyt.    Mark'd  he  your  music  ? 

Mar,  No,  nor  look'd  on  us. 

l^t.    See,  she  will  speak  to  him. 

Mar.    Hail,  Sir!  my  lord,  lend  ear.  — 

Per.    Hum!  ha!      > 

Mar.    I  am  a  maid , 
My  lord ,  that  ne'er  before  invited  eyes , 
But  have  been  gaz'd  on  like  a  comet:  she  speaks , 
My  lord,  that  may  be,  hath  endur'd  a  grief 
Might  equal  yours ,  if  both  were  justly  weigh'd. 
Though  wayward  fortune  did  malign  my  state , 
My  derivation  was  from  ancestors 
Who  stood  equivalent  with  mighty  kings; 
But  time  hath  rooted  out  my  parentage , 
And  to  the  world  and  awkward  casualties 
Bound  me  in  servitude.  —  I  will  desist; 
But  there  is  something  glows  upon  my  cheek , 
And  whispers  in  mine  ear ,  ''Go  not  till  he  speak." 

Per.    My  fortunes  —  parentage  —  good  parentage  — 
To  equal  mine!  —  was  it  not  thus?  what  say  you? 

Mar.    I  said,  my  lord,  ifyou  did  know  my  parentage, 
Tou  would  not  do  me  violence. 

Per.  I  do  think  so 

I  pray  you ,  turn  your  eyes  again  upon  me.  — 
Tou  are  like  something  that  —  What  countrywoman? 
Here  of  these  shores? 

Jfar  No,  nor  of  any  shores; 
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Tet  I  was  mortally  brought  forth ,  and  am 
No  other  thao  I  appear. 

Per.    I  am  great  with  woe,  and  shall  deliver  weeping. 
My  dearest  wife  was  like  thismaid ,  and  snch  a  one 
My  daughter  might  have  been :  my  queen's  square  brows ; 
Her  stature  to  an  inch ;  as  wand-like  straight ; 
As  silver-Yoic'd ;  her  eyes  as  jewel-like , 
And  cas'd  as  richly:  iA  pace  another  Juno ; 
Who  starves  the  ears  she  feeds,  and  makes  them  hungry , 
The  more  she  gives  them  speech.  —  Where  do  you  live? 

Mar,    Where  I  am  but  a  stranger:  from  the  deck 
Ton  may  discern  the  place. 

Per.  Whcrfe  were  you  bred? 

And  how  achieved  you  these  endowments,  which 
You  make  more  rich  to  owe. 

Mar.  Should  I  tell  my  history , 

T  would  seem  like  lies ,  disdain'd  in  the  reportmg. 

Per,    Pr'ythee,  speak: 
Falseness  cannot  come  from  thee ,  for  thou  look'st 
Modest  as  justice ,  and  thou  seem'st  a  palace 
For  the  crown'd  truth  to  dwell  in.    I  '11  believe  thee , 
And  make  my  senses  credit  thy  relation , 
To  points  that  seem  impossible ;  for  thou  look'st 
Like  one  I  lov'd  indeed.    What  were  thy  friends  ? 
Didst  thou  not  say,  when  I  did  push  thee  back, 
(Which  was  when  I  perceiv'd  thee)  that  thou  cam'st 
From  good  descending? 

Mar.  So  indeed  I  did. 

Per.    Report  thy  parentage.    I  think  thou  saidst 
Thou  hadst  been  toss'd  from  wrong  to  injury. 
And  that  thou  thonght'st  thy  griefis  might  equal  mine , 
If  both  were  open'd. 

Mar.  Some  such  thing 

I  said ,  and  said  no  more  but  what  my  thoughts 
Did  warrant  me  was  likely. 

Per.  Tell  thy  story; 

If  thin&  consider 'd prove  the  thousandth  part 
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\ 
Ofmyendarance,  thou  art  a  man,  and  I 
Have  suffer'd  like  a  girl :  yet  thou  dost  look 
Like  Patience ,  gazing  on  kings'  graves ,  and  smiling 
Extremity  out  of  act.    What  were  thy  friends? 
How  lost  thou  them?    Thy  name,  my  most  kind  virgin? 
Recount^  I  do  beseech  thee.    Come,  sit  by  me. 

Mar,    My  name  is  Marina. 

Per.  0!  lammock'd, 

And  thou  by  some  incensed  god  sent  hither 
To  make  the  world  to  laugh  at  me. 

Mar.  Patience,  good  Sir, 

Or  here  I  '11  cease. 

Per.  Nay,  I 'II  b(; patient. 

Thou  little  know'st  how  thou  dost  startle  me. 
To  call  thyself  Marina. 

lifar.    ^  The  name 

Was  given  me  by  one  that  had  some  power; 
My  father,  and  a  king. 

Per.  How!  a  king's  daughter? 

And  call'd  Marina? 

Mar.  Tou  said  you  would  believe  m« ; 

But ,  not  to  be  a  troubler  of  your  peace , 
I  will  end  here. 

Per.  But  are  you  flesh  and  blood  ? 

Have  you  a  working  pulse?  and  are  no  fairy 
Motion?  —  Well;  speak  on.    Where  were  you  born , 
And  wherefore  call'd  Marina? 

^  Mar.  Call'd  Marina , 

For  I  was  born  at  sea. 

Per.  At  sea!  whatmother?- 

Mar.    My  mother  was  the  daughter  of  a  king ; 
Who  died  the  minute  I  was  born , 
As  my  good  nurse  Lychorida  hath  oft 
Deliver'd  weeping. 

Per.  0!  stop  there  a  little. 

This  is  the  rarest  dream  that  e'er  duU'd  sleep 
If  Id  mock  sad  fools  withal ;  this  caunol  be. 
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daughter 's  buried.  —  Well :  —  where  wercryou  bred? 
hear  you  more ,  to  the  bottom  of  your  story, 
1  never  interrnpt  you. 

Mar,    Yoa  scorn:  believe  me,  *t  were  best  I  did  give  o'er. 
Per.    I  will  believe  you  by  the  syllable 
^hat  you  shall  deliver.    Yet,  give  me  leave: 
w  came  you  in  these  parts?  where  were  you  bred? 
Mar.    The  king,  my  father,  did  in  Tharsus  leave  me, 
cruel  Cleon ,  with  his  wicked  wife , 
seek  to  murder  me;  and  having  woo'd 
illain  to  attempt  it,  who  having  drawn  to  do  't, 
rew  of  pirates  came  and  rescued  me ; 
•ught  me  to  Mitylene.    But,  good  Sir, 
lither  will  you  have  me  ?    Why  do  you  weep  ?    It  may  be , 
I  think  me  an  impostor:  no,  good  faith; 
n  the  daughter  to  king  Pericles, 
ood  king  Pericles  be. 
Per.    Ho,  Helicanus! 

Hel.  Calls  my  gracious  lord  ? 

Per,    Thou  art  a  grave  and  noble  counsellor , 
St  wise  in  general :  tell  me,  if  thou  canst, 
lat  this  maid  is ,  or  what  is  like  to  be , 
it  thus  hath  made  me  weep? 
Hel.  I  know  not;  but 

re  is  the  regent.  Sir,  ofMitylene, 
;aks  nobly  of  her. 

Lyi.  She  would  never  tell 

r  parentage;  being  demanded  that, 
\  would  sit  still  and  weep. 
Per.    O Helicanus!  strike  me^  honoured  Sir; 
e  me  a  gash ,  put  me  to  present  pain , 
>t  this  great  sea  of  joys  rushing  upon  me , 
rbear  the  shores  of  my  mortality , 
d  drown  me  with  their  sweetness.    0!  come  hither, 
)u  that  beget'st  him  that  did  thee  beget; 
)u  that  wast  born  at  sea ,  buried  at  Tharsus , 
d  found  SLtsea,  agaia.  —  0  Helicanus  I 
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Down  on  thy  knees ,  thank  the  holy  gods  as  loud 
As  thunder  threatens  us ;  this  is  Marina.  — 
What  was  thy  mother's  name?  tell  me  but  that , 
For  truth  can  never  be  confirmed ,  enough , 
Though  doubts  did  ever  sleep. 

Mar,  First,  Sir,  I  pray, 

What  is  your  title? 

Per.    I  am  Pericles  of  Tyre :  but  tell  me,  now, 
My  drowned  queen's  name ,  (as  in  the  rest  you  said 
Thou  hast  been  godlike  perfect)  the  heir  of  kingdoms, 
And  another  like  to  Pericles  thy  father. 

Mar,    Is  it  no  more  to  be  your  daughter ,  than 
To  say,  my  mother's  name  was  Thaisa? 
Thaisa  was  my  mother,  who  did  end 
The  minute  I  began. 

Per.    Now ,  blessing  on  thee !  rise ;  thou  art  my  child. 
Give  me  fresh  garments !    Mine  own,  Helicanus, 
She  is  not  dead  at  Tharsus ,  as  she  should  have  been , 
By  savage  Cleon :  she  shall  tell  thee  all ; 
When  thou  shalt  kneel  and  justify  in  knowledge , 
She  is  thy  very  princess.  —  Who  is  this? 

Hel.    Sir ,  't  is  the  governor  of  Mitylene ,  • 
Who ,  hearing  of  your  melancholy  state , 
Did  come  to  see  you. 

Per,  I  embrace  you , 

Give  me  my  robes !  I  am  wild  in  my  beholding. 
O  heavens ,  bless  my  girl !  But  hark !  what  music?  — 
Tell  Helicanus,  my  Marina,  tell  him 
O'er ,  point  by  point ,  for  yet  he  seems  to  doubt , 
How  sure  you  are  my  daughter.  —  But  what  music? 

Hel,    My  lord,  I  hear  none. 

Per,    None? 
The  music  of  the  spheres !  list ,  my  Marina. 

Lys,    It  is  not  good  to  cross  him :  give  him  way. 

Per,    Rarest  sounds !    Do  ye  not  hear?  — 

Lyi,    Music?  My  lord,  I  hear  — 

'P^-  Most  heavenly  music : 
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It  Dips  me  uQto  list'oing,  and  thick  slamber 
Hangs  upon  mine  eyes:  let  me  rest.  [He  sleeps. 

Lys,    A  pillow  for  Ms  head. 

[The  Curiam  before  the  Pavilion  f(f  Pericles  is 
closed. 
So  leave  him  all.  —  Well,  my  companion-friends, 
If  this  but  answer  to  my  just  belief, 
I  '11  well  remember  you. 

[Exeunt  Ltsimachus,  Helicanus,  Marina,  and 
Lady, 

SCENE  II. 

The  Same. 

Pericles  on  the  Deck  asleep;   Diana  appearing  to  him  in  a 
vision, 

Dia,    My  temple  stands  in IBphesus:  hie  thee  thither, 
And  do  upon  mine  altar  sacrifice. 
There ,  when  my  maiden  priests  are  met  together , 
Before  the  people  all , 
Reveal  how  thou  at  sea  didst  lose  thy  wife : 
To  mourn  thy  crosses,  with  thy  daughter's ,  call. 
And  give  them  repetition  to  the  life. 
Or  perform  my  bidding,  or  thou  liv'st  ic  woe : 
Do't,  and  be  happy,  by  my  silver  bow. 
Awake,  and  tell  thy  dream.  {piJiXiK  disappears. 

Per,    Celestial  Dian,  goddess  argentine, 
I  will  obey  thee !  —  Helicanus ! 

f^n^er Ltsimachus,  Helicanus,  anc? Marina. 

Hel,  Sir. 

Per,    My  purpose  was  for  Tharsus,  there  to  strike 
The  inhospitable  Cleon ;  but  I  am 
For  other  service  first :  toward  Ephesus 
Turn  our  blown  sails ;  eftsoons  I  '11  tell  thee  why.  — 
Shall  we  refresli  05,  SUf  upon  your  shore , 
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And  give  yoa  gold  for  such  provision 
As  our  intents  will  need? 

Lys.    Sir ,  with  all  my  heart ,  and  when  yon  come  ashc 
I  have  another  suit. 

Per.    •  You  shall  prevail , 

Were  it  to  woo  my  daughter ;  for  it  seems 
You  have  been  noble  towards  her. 

Lys.  Sir,  lend  your  arm. 

Per.    Come,  my  Marina. 

IE, 

Enter  Gower  ,  before  the  Temple  q/^  Diana  at  Ephest 

Goto.    Now  our  sands  are  almost  run ; 
More  a  little ,  and  then  dumb. 
This,  as  my  last  boon ,  give  me. 
For  such  kindness  must  relieve  me , 
That  you  aptly  will  suppose 
What  pageantry,  what  feats,  what  shows. 
What  minstrelsy ,  and  pretty  din , 
The  regent  made  in  Mitylen , 
To  greet  the  king.     So  he  thriv'd , 
That  he  is  promis'd  to  be  wiv'd 
To  fair  Marina ;  but  in  no  wise 
Till  he  had  done  his  sacrifice , 
As  Dian  bade :  whereto  being  bound , 
The  interim,  pray  you,  all  confound. 
In  feather'd  briefness  sails  are  fiU'd , 
And  wishes  fall  out  as  they're  wiU'd. 
At  Ephesns ,  the  temple  see , 
Our  king,  and  all  his  company. 
That  he  can  hither  come  so  soon , 
Is  by  your  fancy's  thankful  doom. 
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SCENE  III. 


The  Temple  of  Diana  at  Ephesns;  Thaisa  sUndiDg  near  the 
Altar ,  as  high  Priestess ;  a  number  of  Yirgins  on  each  sid« ; 
Cbrimon  and  other  Inhabitants  of  Ephesus  attending. 

Enter  Pericles,  toith  his  Train;   Ltsimachus,  Hblicanus, 
Marina,  and  a  Lady. 

Per.    HailDian!  to  perform  thy  just  command , 
I  here  confess  m]fself  the  king  of  Tyre ; 
Who,  frighted  from  my  country,  did  wed 
At  Pentapolis ,  the  fair  Thaisa. 
At  sea  in  childbed  died  she ,  but  brought  forth 
A  maid-child  caird  Marina;  who,  O  goddess! 
Wears  yet  tl^y  silver  livery.    She  at  Tharsus 
Was  nurs*d  with  Cleon ,  whom  at  fourteen  years 
He  sought  to  murder ,  but  her  better  stars 
Brooght  her  to  Mitylene ;  against  whose  shore 
Biding,  her  fortunes  brought  the  maid  aboard  us. 
Where ,  by  her  own  most  clear  remembrance ,  she 
Made  known  herself  my  daughter. 

Thai,  Voice  and  favour !  — 

Ton  are,  you  are  —  0  royal  Pericles ! —  [She faints, 

Per»    What  means  the  woman?  she  dies:  help,  gentlemen! 

Cer,    Noble  Sir, 
If  you  have  told  Diana's  altar  true , 
This  is  your  wife. 

Per.  Reverend appearer,  no: 

I  threw  her  overboard  with  these  very  arms. 

Cer.    Upon  this  coast,  I  warrant  you. 

Per.  *T  is  most  certain. 

Cer.    Look  to  the  lady.  —  0 !  she 's  but  o*erjoy'd. 
Early  in  blustering  morn  this  lady  was 
Thrown  on  this  shore.    I  op*d  the  cofiSn , 
Found  there  rich  jewels ;  recover'd  her,  and  plac'd  her 
Here,  in  Diana^s  temple. 

n\ 
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Tirtuo  preserv'd  from  fell  destniction's  blast , 

Led  on  by  heaven ,  and  crown'd  with  joy  et  last. 

In  Helicanus  may  you  well  descry 

A  figure  of  truth,  of  faith,  and  loyalty: 

In  reverend  Cerlmon  there  well  appears , 

The  worth  that  learned  charity  aye  wears. 

For  wicked  Cleon  and  his  wife ,  when  fame 

Had  spread  their  cursed  deed ,  the  honour'd  name 

Of  Pericles,  to  rage  the  city  turn ; 

That  him  and  his  they  in  his  palace  burn. 

The  gods  for  murder  seemed  so  content 

To  punish  them ,  although  not  done ,  but  meant. 

So  on  your  patience  evermore  attending, 

New  joy  wait  on  you !    Here  our  play  has  ending. 
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DRAMATIS    PERSONiE. 

ALONSO,  King  of  Naples.  TRINCCLO ,  a  Jester. 

SEBASTIAN,  his  Brother.  STEPHANO,  a  drunken  Butler. 

PROSPERO,    the   right  Duke    of  ^^         of  a  Ship.  Boatswain,  Ma- 

ANTONIO,  his  Brother,  the  usurp-      "°^"* 

ing  Duke  of  Milan.  .       .     ^       .  ^ 

FERDINAND,  Son  to  the  King  of   MIRANDA,  Daughter  to  Prosper©. 

Naples. 
GONZALO ,  an  honest  old  Goun-  ARIEL ,  an  airy  Spirit. 

seller.  IRIS,       \ 

ABBUN,        1  Lords  CERES,  / 

FRANCISCO,/ ^^'°^-  JUNO,    }  Spirits. 

CALIBAN,  a  savage  and  deformed  Nymphs, i 

Slave.  Reapers,/ 

Other  Spirits  attending  on  Prospero. 
SCENE,  the  Sea,  with  a  Ship;  afterwards  an  uninhabited  Island. 


/ 


ACT  I.     SCENE  I. 

On  a  Ship  at  Sea. 
A  tempestuous  noise  of  Thunder  and  Lightning. 

Enter  a  Ship-master  and  a  Boatswain. 

Master,    Boatswain ! 
Boats.    Here,  master:  what  cheer? 

Mast,    Good.    Speak  to  the  mariners:  CaW  \o  *!  ^^w^X^,  ^x 
^^rvLXiOMTselves aground:  bestir,  bestir.'  \Exi\. 

1^ 
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Enter  Mariners, 
Boats*    Heigh,   my  hearts!    cheerly,   cheerly,    my  hearts! 
yare ,  yare.   Take  in  the  top-sail ;  tend  to  the  master's  whistle.  — 
Blow,  till  thou  burst  thy  wind ,  if  room  enough! 

Enter  Alotuso ,  Sebastian,  Antonio,  Ferdinand,  Gonzalo, 
and  Others, 

Alon.  Good  boatswain,  have  care.  Where  's  the  master? 
Play  the  men. 

Boats.    I  pray  now,  keep  below. 

Ant.    Where  is  the  master ,  boatswain  ? 

Boats.  Do  you  not  hear  him?  You  mar  our  labour.  Keep 
your  cabins ;  you  do  assist  the  storm. 

Gon.    Nay,  good,  be  patient. 

Boats.  When  the  sea  is.  Hence !  What  care  these  roarers 
for  the  name  of  king?    To  cabin :  silence !  trouble  us  not. 

Gon.    Good;  yet  remember  whom  thou  hast  aboard. 

Boats.  None  that  I  more  love  than  myself.  You  are  a  coun- 
sellor :  if  you  can  command  these  elements  to  silence ,  and  work 
the  peace  of  the  present,  we  will  not  hand  a  rope  more ;  use  your 
authority:  if  you  cannot,  give  thanks  you  have  lived  so  long ,  and 
make  yourself  ready  in  your  cabin  for  the  mischance  of  the  hpur, 
if  it  so  hap.  —  Cheerly ,  good  hearts !  —  Out  of  our  way ,  I  say. 

[Exit. 

Gon.  I  have  great  comfort  from  this  fellow:  methinks,  he 
bath  no  drowning  mark  upon  him ;  his  complexion  is  perfect  gal- 
lows. Stand  fast,  good  fate,  to  his  hanging!  make  the  rope  of 
his  destiny  our  cable ,  for  our  own  doth  little  advantage !  If  he  be 
not  born  to  be  hanged ,  our  case  is  miserable.  [Exeunt. 

Re-enter  Boatswain. 
Boats.    Down  with  the  top-mast :  yare ;  lower ,  lower.  Bring 
her  to  try  with  main-course.  \_A  cry  within.^  A  plague  upon  this 
howling !  they  are  louder  than  the  weather ,  or  our  office.  — 

^c-en/er Sebastian ,  Antonio,  anrfGoNZAio. 
Yet  agh\n\  what  do  you  here?  Shall  we  give  o'er,  and  drown? 
JBave  you  a  miadio  sink? 
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Seb.  A  pox  o' your  throat ,  you  bawling,  blasphemous,  in- 
charitable  dog! 

Boats,    Work  you,  then. 

Ant,  Hang ,  cur ,  hang !  you  whoreson ,  insolent  noiseaiaker, 
we  are  less  afraid  to  be  drowne<}  than  thou  art. 

Gori,  I  '11  warrant  him  for  drowning ;  though  the  ship  were 
no  stronger  than  a  nutshell,  and  as  leaky  as  an  unstanched  wench. 

Boats.  Lay  her  a-hold,  a-hold!  Set  her  two  courses:  off 
to  sea  again;  lay  her  off. 

Enter  Mariners ,  wet. 

Mar,    AH  lost!  to  prayers,  to  prayers!  all  lost  I       [Exeimt, 

Boats,    What!  must  our  mouths  be  cold?     . 

Gon,    The  king  and  prince  at  prayers !  let  us  assist  them , 
For  our  case  is  as  theirs. 

Seb,    I  am  out  of  patience. 

Ant    We  are  merely  cheated  of  our  lives  by  drtinkards.  — 
This  wide-chapp'd  rascal ,  —  would ,  thou  might'st  lie  dro«Brning, 
The  washing  of  ten  tides ! 

Gon.  He  '11  be  hanged  yet, 

Though  every  drop  of  water  swear  against  it, 
And  gape  at  wid'st  to  glut  him.  [A  confused  noise  wttkifu\  Mercy 

onus!  — 
We  split,  we  split! —  Farewell,  my  wife  and  children !  — 
Farewell,  brother  I —  We  split,  we  split,  we  split!  — 

Ant.    Let 's  all  sink  with  the  king.  \_Eicit. 

Seb,    Let  *s  take  leave  of  him.  [Eadt 

Gon,  Now  would  I  give  a  thousand  furlongs  of  sea  for  an  acre 
of  barren  ground ;  long  heath ,  brown  furze ,  any  thing.  The 
wills  above  be  done !  but  I  would  fain  die  a  dry  death.  [Exit^ 

SCENE  II. 

The  Island :  before  the  cell  of  PROSPERa. 

Enter  Prospero  and  Miranda. 
Mira.    If  by  your  art ,  my  dearest  father ,  you  haxft 
Pat  the  wild  waters  in  this  roar ,  allay  them. 

n 
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The  sky ,  it  seems ,  would  pour  down  stinking  pitch , 
But  that  the  sea ,  mounting  to  the  welkin's  cheek. 
Dashes  the  fire  out.    0 !  I  have  suffered 
With  those  that  I  saw  suffer :  a  brave  vessel , 
Who  had  no  doubt  some  noble  creature  in  her , 
Dash'd  all  to  pieces.    0 !  the  cry  did  knock 
Against  my  very  heart.    Poor  souls,  they  perish'd. 
Had  I  been  any  god  of  power ,  I  would 
Have  sunk  the  sea  within  the  earth,  or  e'er 
It  should  the  good  ship  so  have  swallow'd ,  and 
The  fraughting  souls  vnthin  her. 

Pro,  Be  collected : 

No  more  amazement.    Tell  your  piteous  heart , 
There 's  no  harm  done. 

Mir  a,  0,  woe  the  day! 

Pro,  No  harm. 

I  have  done  nothing  but  in  care  of  thee 
(Of  thee,  my  dear  one!  thee,  my  daughter!)  who 
Art  ignorant  of  what  thou  art,  nought  knowing 
Of  whence  I  am ;  nor  that  I  am  more  better 
Than  Prospero ,  master  of  a  full  poor  cell , 
And  thy  no  greater  father. 

Mira,  More  to  know 

Did  never  meddle  with  my  thoughts. 

Pro,  'T  is  time 

I  should  inform  thee  farther.    Lend  thy  hand , 
And  pluck  my  magic  garment  from  me.  —  So : 

[Lays  down  his  Mi 
Lie  there  my  art.  —  Wipe  thou  thine  eyes ;  have  comfort. 
The  direful  spectacle  of  the  wreck,  which  touch'd 
The  very  virtue  of  compassion  in  thee , 
I  have  with  such  provision  in  mine  art 
So  safely  order'd ,  that  there  is  no  soul  — 
No ,  not  so  much  perdition  as  an  hair, 
Betid  to  any  creature  in  the  vessel 

Which  thou  heard'st  cry ,  which  thou  saw'st  sink.     Sit  down 
For  tbou  must  now  know  farther. 
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Mir  a.  You  have  often 

Begun  to  tell  me  Tvhat  I  am ;  but  stopp'd , 
And  left  me  to  a  bootless  inquisition , 
Concluding,  '*Stay,  not  yet." 

Pro.  ,  The  hour  *s  now  come , 

The  very  minute  bids  thee  ope  thine  ear ; 
Obey,  and  be  attentive.    Canst  thou  remember 
A  time  before  we  came  unto  this  cell? 
I  do  not  think  thou  canst,  for  then  thou  wast  not 
Out  three  years  old. 

Mira.  Certainly,  Sir,  lean. 

Pro,    By  what?  by  any  other  house ,  or  person? 
Of  any  thing  the  image  tell  me ,  that 
Hath  kept  with  thy  remembrance. 

Mira,  'T  is  far  off; 

And  rather  like  a  dream ,  than  an  assurance 
That  my  remembrance  warrants.  Had  I  not 
Four  or  five  women  once ,  that  tended  me  ? 

Pro,    Thouhadst,  and  more,  Miranda.    But  how  is  it, 
That  this  lives  in  thy  mind  ?    What  seest  thou  else 
In  the  dark  backward  and  abysm  of  time? 
If  thou  remember*st  aught ,  ere  thou  cam'st  here , 
How  thou  cam'st  here ,  thou  may'st. 

3ftra.  But  that  I  do  not. 

Pro,    Twelve  year  since ,  Miranda,  twelve  year  since , 
Thy  father  was  the  duke  of  Milan ,  and 
A  prince  of  power. 

Mira,  Sir,  are  not  you  my  father? 

Pro,    Thy  mother  was  a  piece  of  virtue,  and 
She  said  —  thou  wast  my  daughter ;  and  thy  father 
Was  duke  of  Milan,  and  his  only  heir 
Aad  princess  no  worse  issued. 

Mira,  0,  the  heavens! 

What  foul  play  had  we «  that  we  came  from  thence? 
Or  blessed  was  *t ,  we  did? 

Pro,  Both,  both,  my  g\r\: 
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By  foul  play,  as  thou  say 'st,  were  we  heav'd  thence ; 
But  blessedly  holp  hither. 

Mira,  0!  my  heart  bleeds 

To  think  o'  the  teen  that  I  have  turned  you  to , 
Which  is  from  my  remembrance.    Please  you ,  farther. 

Pro,    My  brother ,  and  thy  uncle ,  call'd  Antonio ,  - 
I  pray  thee ,  mark  me ,  —  that  a  brother  should 
Be  so  perfidious !  —  he  whom ,  next  thyself, 
Of  all  the  world  1  lov'd ,  and  to  him  put 
The  manage  of  my  slate ;  as ,  at  that  time , 
Through  all  the  signiories  it  was  the  first, 
(And  Prospero  the  prime  duke ,  being  so  reputed 
In  dignity)  and ,  for  the  liberal  arts , 
Without  a  parallel :  those  being  all  my  study , 
The  government  1  cast  upon  my  brother, 
And  to  my  state  grf  w  stranger ,  being  transported , 
And  rapt  in  secret  studies.    Thy  false  uncle  — 
Dost  thou  attend  me? 

Mira,  Sir,  most heedfully. 

Pro,    Being  once  perfected  how  to  grant  suits , 
How  to  deny  them,  whom  t*  advance ,  and  whom 
To  trash  for  over-topping ,  new  created 
The  creatures  that  were  mine ,  I  say ,  or  chang'd  ihem , 
Or  else  new  formed  them :  having  both  the  key 
Of  officer  and  olBce ,  set  all  hearts  i'  the  state 
To  what  tune  pleas'd  his  ear;  that  now  he  was 
The  ivy,  which  had  hid  my  princely  trunk , 
And  suck'd  my  verdure  out  on 't.  —  Thou  attend'st  not. 

Mira,     O  good  Sir !  I  do. 

Pro,  I  pray  thee,  mark  me. 

I  thus  neglecting  worldly  ends ,  all  dedicated 
To  closeness,  and  the  bettering  of  my  mind 
With  that,  which  but  by  being  so  retir'd 
0*er-priz*d  all  popular  rate ,  in  my  false  brother 
Awak'd  an  evil  nature :  and  my  trust , 
Like  a  good  parent ,  did  beget  of  him 
A  falsehood,  in  its  contrary  as  great 
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As  my  trust  was ;  which  had,  indeed,  do  limit, 

A  confidence  sans  bound.    He  being  thus  lorded , 

Not  only  with  whaCmy  revenue  yielded , 

Bat  what  my  power  might  else  exact,  —  like  one, 

Who  having,  unto  truth,  by  telling  of  it,  * 

Made  such  a  sinner  of  his  memory , 

To  credit  his  own  lie ,  —  he  did  believe 

He  was  indeed  the  duke ;  out  o'  the  substitution , 

And  executing  th'  outward  face  of  royalty , 

With  all  prerogative:  —  hence  his  ambition 

Growing ,  —  Dost  thou  hear? 

Mira.  Tour  tale.  Sir,  would  cure  deafness. 

Pro.    To  have  no  screen  between  this  part  he  play'd, 
And  him  he  play'd  it  for^  he  needs  will  be 
Absolute  Milan.    Me,  poor  man!  —  my  library 
Was  dukedom  large  enough:  of  temporal  royalties 
He  thinks  me  now  incapable ;  confederates 
(So  dry  he  was  for  sway)  with  the  king  of  Naples , 
To  give  him  annual  tribute ,  do  him  homage, 
Subject  his  coronet  to  his  crown ,  and  bend 
The  dukedom,  yetunbow'd,  (alas,  poor  Milan!) 
To  most  ignoble  stooping. 

Mira»  0  the  heavens! 

Pro.    Mark  his  condition ,  and  th'  event;  then  teU  me 
Iftbis  might  be  a  brother. 

Mira.  I  should  sin 

To  think  but  nobly  of  my  grandmother : 
Good  wombs  have  borne  bad  sons. 

Pro.  Now  the  condition. 

This  king  of  Naples ,  being  an  enemy 
To  me  inveterate ,  hearkens  my  brother's  suit ; 
Which  was ,  that  he  in  lieu  o'  the  premises ,  — 
Of  homage,  and  I  know  not  how  much  tribute ,  — 
Should  presently  extirpate  me  and  mine 
Oat  of  the  dukedom ,  and  confer  fair  Milan , 
With  all  the  honours,  on  my  brother :  wheron, 
A  treacherous  army  levied ,  one  midnight , 
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Fated  to  the  purpose ,  did  Antonio  open 
The  gates  of  Milan ;  and ,  i'  the  dead  of  darkness , 
The  ministers  for  the  purpose  hurhed  thence 
Me ,  and  thy  crying  self.  , 

•Mir a.  Alack,  for  pity! 

I ,  not  rememb'ring  how  I  cried  out  then , 
Will  cry  it  o'er  again :  it  is  a  hint, 
That  wrings  mine  eyes  to 't. 

Pro.  Hear  a  little  farther, 

And  then  I  '11  bring  thee  to  the  present  business 
Which  now 's  upon  's ;  without  the  which  this  story 
Were  most  impertinent. 

Mira,  Wherefore  did  they  not 

That  hour  destroy  us  ? 

Pro,  Well  demanded,  wench: 

My  tale  provokes  that  question.    Dear ,  they  durst  not , 
So  dear  the  love  my  people  bore  me ,  nor  set 
A  mark  so  bloody  on  the  business ;  but 
With  colours  fairer  painted  their  foul  ends. 
In  few,  they  hurried  us  aboard  a  bark, 
Bore  us  some  leagues  to  sea ,  where  they  prepar'd 
A  rotten  carcass  of  a  butt,  not  rigg'd , 
Nor  tackle,  sail,  nor  mast;  the  very  rats 
Instinctively  have  quit  it :  there  they  hoist  us , 
X©  cry  to  the  sea  that  roar'd  lo  us;  to  sigh 
To  t^e  winds ,  whose  pity ,  sighing  back  again , 
Did  us  but  loving  wrong. 

Mira.  Alack!  what  trouble 

Was  I  then  to  you ! 

Pro,  0 !  a  cherubim 

Thou  wast ,  that  did  preserve  me.    Thou  didst  smile , 
Infused  with  a  fortitude  from  heaven , 
When  I  have  deck'd  the  sea  with  drops  full  salt, 
Under  my  burden  groan'd ;  which  rais'd  in  me 
An  undergoing  stomach,  to  bear  up 
Against  what  should  ensue. 
'  Mtra.  Ho\v  came  we  ashore? 
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Pro.    By  Providence  di?ine. 
Some  food  we  had ,  and  some  fresh  water,  that 
A  Doble  Neapolitan ,  Gonzalo , 
Out  of  his  charity ,  (who  being  then  appointed 
Blaster  of  this  design)  did  give  us ;  with 
Rich  garments ,  linens,  stuffs,  and  necessaries , 
Which  since  have  steaded  much :  so ,  of  his  gentleness , 
Knowing  i  lov'd  my  books,  he  furnish'd  me , 
From  my  own  library,  with  volumes  that 
I  prize  above  my  dukedom. 

Mira.  Would  I  might 

But  ever  see  that  man ! 

Pro,  Now  1  arise :  — 

Sit  still ,  and  hear  the  last  of  our  sea-sorrow. 
Here  in  this  island  we  arrived ;  and  here 
Havel,  thy  schoolmaster ,  made  thee  more  profit 
Than  other  princess  can ,  that  have  more  time 
For  vainer  hours ,  and  tutors  not  so  careful. 

Mira.    Heavens  thank  you  for 't !  And  now  I  pray  you ,  Sir, 
For  still 't  is  beating  in  my  mind ,  your  reason 
For  raising  this  sea-storm? 

Pro.  Know  thus  far  forth.  — 

By  accident  most  strange ,  bountiful  fortune , 
Now  my  dear  lady,  hath  mine  enemies 
Brought  to  this  shore ;  and  by  my  prescience 
I  find  my  zenith  doth  depend  upon 
A  most  auspicious  star ,  whose  influence 
Ifnowlcourtnot,  but  omit,  my  fortunes 
Will  ever  after  droop.    Here  cease  more  questions. 
Thou  art  inclined  to  sleep ;  't  is  a  good  dulncss , 
And  give  it  way :  —  I  know  thou  canst  not  choose.  — 

[Miranda  sleeps. 
Come  away,  servant,  come!  I  am  ready  now. 
Approach,  my  Ariel:  come! 


( 
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Enter  Arikl. 

AH.    All  hail,  great  master;  grave  Sir,  hail.    I  come 
To  answer  thy  best  pleasure ;  be  't  to  fly, 
To  swim ,  to  dive  into  the  fire,  to  ride 
On  the  curl'd  clouds :  to  thy  strong  bidding  task 
Ariel,  and  all  his  quality. 

Pro,  Hast  thou,  spirit. 

Performed  to  point  the  tempest  that  I  bade  thee? 

Ari,    To  every  article. 
I  boarded  the  king's  ship ;  now  on  the  beak , 
Now  in  the  waist,  the  deck,  in  every  cabin , 
I  flam'd  amazement:  sometimes,  I'd  divide. 
And  burn  in  many  places ;  on  the  topmast, 
The  yards  and  bowsprit,  would  I  flame  distinctly. 
Then  meet,  and  join.    Jove's  lightnings ,  the  precursors 
0'  the  dreadful  thunder-claps,  more  momentary 
And  sight-outrunning  were  not :  the  fire ,  and  cracks 
Of  sulphurous  roaring  the  most  mighty  Neptune  . 
Seem  to  besiege ,  and  make  his  bold  waves  tremble , 
Yea,  his  dread  trident  shake. 

Pro,  My  brave  spirit  f 

Who  was  so  firm ,  so  constant,  that  this  coil 
Would  not  infect  his  reason? 

Ari,  Not  a  soul 

But  felt  a  fever  of  the  mad ,  and  play'd 
Some  tricks  of  desperation.    All,  but  mariners, 
Plung'd  in  the  foaming  brine ,  and  quit  the  vessel, 
Then  all  a-fire  with  me :  the  king's  son ,  Ferdinand , 
With  hair  up-staring  (then  like  reeds ,  not  hair) 
Was  the  first  man  that  leap'd ;  cried ,  * '  Hell  is  empty , 
And  all  the  devils  are  here." 

Pro,  Why,  that 's  my  spirit ! 

But  was  not  this  nigh  shore? 

Ari,  Close  by,  my  master. 

Pro,    But  are  they,  Ariel,  safe? 

Ari.  Not  a  hair  perish'd ; 

On  their  sustaining  garments  not  a  blemish , 
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Bat  fresher  than  before :  and,  as  thou  bad'st  me , 
Id  troops  I  have  dispersed  them  'bout  the  isle. 
The  king's  son  have  I  landed  by  himself, 
Whom  I  left  cooling  of  the  air  with  sighs 
In  an  odd  angle  of  the  isle ,  and  sitting , 
His  arms  in  this  sad  knot. 

Pro.  Ofthe  king's  ship 

The  mariners,  say,  how  thou  hast  dispos'd , 
And  all  the  rest  o'  the  fleet? 

jiri.  Safely  in  harbour 

Is  the  king's  ship;  in  the  deep  nook ,  where  once 
Thou  call'dst  me  up  at  midnight  to  fetch  dew 
From  the  still-vex'd  Bermoothes,  there  she  's  hid : 
The  mariners  all  under  hatches  stow'd ; 
Whom,  with  a  charm  join'd  to  their  sufTer'd  labour, 
I  have  left  asleep :  and  for  the  rest  o'  the  fleet 
Which  I  dispers'd ,  they  all  have  met  again , 
Aod  are  upon  the  Mediterranean  flote , 
Bound  sadly  home  for  Naples , 
Supposing  that  they  saw  the  king's  ship  wreck'd , 
Aod  his  great  person  perish. 

Pro,  Ariel,  thy  charge 

Exactly  is  perform'd ;  but  there 's  more  work. 
What  is  the  time  o'  the  day? 

Art,  Past  the  mid  season . 

Pro.    At  least  two  glasses.    The  time  'twixt  six  and  now 
Must  by  us  both  be  spent  most  preciously. 

Art,    Is  there  more  toil?    Since  thou  dost  give  me  pains , 
Let  me  remember  thee  what  thou  hast  promis'd , 
Which  is  not  yet  perform'd  me. 

Pro,  How  now!  moody? 

What  is 't  thou  canst  demand? 

jin.  My  liberty. 

Pro,    Before  the  time  be  out?  no  more. 

Art.  I  prithee 

Remember ,  I  have  done  thee  worthy  service ; 
Told  tbeeno  lies,  made  tbee  no  mistakings,  setVd 
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Without  or  grudge ,  or  grumblings.    Thou  didst  promise 
To  bate  me  a  full  year. 

Pro,  Dost  thou  forget 

From  what  a  torment  I  did  free  thee? 

Ari.  No. 

Pro,    Thou  dost;  and  think'st  it  much ,  to  tread  the  ooze 
Of  the  salt  deep , 

To  run  upon  the  sharp  wind  of  the  north , 
To  do  me  business  in  the  veins  o'  th'  earth, 
When  it  is  bak'd  with  frost. 

Ari,  I  do  not,  Sir. 

Pro,    Thouliest,  malignant  thing !    Hast  thou  forgot 
The  foul  witch  Sycorax ,  who ,  with  age  and  envy , 
Was  grown  into  a  hoop?  hast  thou  forgot  her? 

Ari,    No,  Sir. 

Pro,  Thou  hast.    Where  was  she  born?  speak; 

tell  me. 

Ari.    Sir,  inArgier. 

Pro,  0!  was  she  so?    I  must, 

Once  in  a  month ,  recount  what  thou  hast  been , 
Which  thou  forgefst.    This  damn*d  witch ,  Sycorax, 
For  mischiefs  manifold,  and  sorceries  terrible 
To  enter  human  hearing,  fromArgier, 
Thou  know'st,  was  banished :  for  one  thing  she  did , 
They  would  not  take  her  life.    Is  not  this  true  ? 

Ari.    Ay,  Sir. 

Pro.    This  blue-ey'd  hag  was  hither  brought  with  child , 
And  here  was  left  by  the  sailors :  thou,  my  slave 
As  thou  report'st  thyself,  •  wast  then  her  servant : 
And,  for  thou  wast  a  spirit  too  delicate 
To  act  her  earthy  and  abhorr'd  commands , 
Refusing  her  grand  bests ,  she  did  confine  thee , 
By  help  of  her  more  potent  ministers , 
And  in  her  most  unmitigable  rage , 
Into  a  cloven  pine ;  within  which  rift 
Imj)rison'd ,  thou  didst  painfully  remain 
A  dozen  years;  within  which  space  sYie  A\eA, 
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And  left  thee  there  i  where  thou  didst  Tent  thy  groans 
As  fast  as  mill-wheels  strilte.    Then  was  this  island 
(Sa?e  for  the  son  that  she  did  litter  here , 
A  freckled  whelp ,  hag-bom)  not  honoured  with 
A  human  shape. 

An.  Yes;  Caliban,  her  son. 

Pro,    Dull  thing,  I  say  so;  he,  that  Caliban, 
Whom  now  I  keep  in  service.    Thou  best  know'st 
What  torment  I  did  find  thee  in :  thy  groans 
Did  make  wolves  howl ,  aod  peoetrate  the  breasts 
Of  ever-angry  bears.    It  was  a  torment 
To  lay  upon  the  damn'd ,  which  Sycorax 
Could  not  again  undo :  it  was  mine  art,  % 
When  I  arriv'd  and  heard  thee ,  that  made  gape 
Ttie  pine ,  and  let  thee  out. 

Ari.  I  thank  thee,  master. 

Pro,    If  thou  more  murmur'st,  I  will  rend  an  oak , 
And  peg  thee  in  his  knotty  entrails ,  till 
Thou  hast  howl'd  away  twelve  winters. 

Ari.  Pardon,  master: 

I  will  be  correspondent  to  command , 
And  do  my  spritiDg  gently. 

Pro,  Do  so,  and  after  two  days 

1  will  discharge  thee. 

Ari,  That 's  my  noble  master ! 

What  shall  I  do!  say  what?  what  shall  I  do? 

Pro.    Go ,  make  thyself  like  a  nymph  o'  the  sea :  be  subject 
To  DO  sight  but  thine  and  mine ;  invisible 
To  every  eyeball  else.    Go ,  take  this  shape , 
Aod hither  come  in 't :  go;  hence,  with  diligence.    [ExitkRiEL. 
Awake,  dear  heart,  awake!  thou  bast  slept  well ; 
Awake! 

Mira,    The  strangeness  of  your  story  put 
Heaviness  in  me. 

Pro,  Shake  it  off.    Come  on : 

We  '11  visit  Caliban ,  my  slave ,  who  never 
Yields  us  kind  hoswcr. 
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'fm  Mira.  'T  is  a  villain ,  Sir, 

^jiS  >  I  do  not  love  to  look  on. 

*'  Pro.  But,  as 'tis, 

We  cannot  miss  him :  he  does  make  our  fire , 
Fetch  in  our  wood ,  and  serves  in  offices 
That  profit  us.  —  What  ho!  slave!     Caliban! 
Thou  earth,  thou!  speak. 

CaU  [fFithin,^  There  *s  wood  enough  within. 
Pro,    Come  forth ,  I  say ,  there  *s  other  business  fo 
Come,  thou  tortoise !  when? 

Re-enter  Ariel  ,  like  a  water-nymph, 
'  "I  Fine  apparition !    My  quaint  Ariel , 

-I  Hark  in  thine  ear. 

'•■   '  JrU  My  lord ,  it  shall  be  done. 

'  j;  Pro.    Thou  poisonous  slave ,  got  by  the  devil  himse 

; j'i;  Upon  thy  wicked  dam ,  come  forth ! 


il 


Enter  Caliban. 

CaU    As  wicked  dew,  as  e'er  my  mother  brush'd 
With  raven's  feather  from  unwholesome  fen , 
Drop  on  you  both !  a  south-west  blow  on  ye , 
And  blister  you  all  o'er ! 

Pro.    For  this,  be  sure,  to-night  thou  shalt  have  c 
Side-stitches  that  shall  pen  thy  breath  up ;  urchins 
Shall ,  for  that  vast  of  night  that  they  may  work , 
All  exercise  on  thee :  thou  shalt  be  pinch'd 
As  thick  as  honey-comb,  each  pinch  more  stinging 
Than  bees  that  made  'em. 

Cal.  I  must  eat  my  dinner. 

This  island 's  mine ,  by  Sycorax  my  mother, 
Which  thou  tak'st  from  me.    When  thou  camest  first, 
Thou  strok'dst  me ,  and  mad'st  much  of  me ;  would'st  g 
Water  with  berries  in  't;  and  teach  me  how 
To  name  the  bigger  light ,  and  how  the  less , 
That  burn  by  day  and  night:  and  then  I  lov'd  thee , 
Andsbow'd  thee  all  the  qualities  o'  lb*  isle. 
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The  fresh  springs ,  brine  pits,  barren  place,  and  fertile. 

Cursed  be  I  that  did  so !  —  All  the  charms 

OfSycorax,  toads,  beetles,  bats,  light  on  you! 

For  I  am  all  the  subjects  that  you  have , 

Which  first  was  mine  own  king ;  and  here  you  sty  me , 

Id  this  hard  rock ,  whiles  you  do  keep  from  me 

The  rest  o'  th'  island. 

Pro.  Thou  most  lying  slave , 

Whom  stripes  may  move ,  not  kindness ,  I  have  us'd  thee , 
Filth  as  thou  art ,  with  human  care ;  and  lodg'd  thee 
Id  mine  own  cell ,  till  thou  didst  seek  to  violate 
The  honour  of  my  child. 

Cal,    0  ho !  O  ho !  —  would  it  had  been  done ! 
Thou  didst  prevent  me ;  I  had  peopled  else 
This  isle  with  Calibans. 

Pro.  Abhorred  slave, 

Which  any  print  of  goodness  will  not  take , 
Being  capable  of  all  ill !    I  pitied  thee , 
Took  pains  to  make  thee  speak ,  taught  thee  each  hour 
Odc  thing  or  other:  when  thou  didst  not,  savage, 
Kdow  thine  own  meaning,  but  would'st  gabble  like 
i  thing  most  brutish ,  I  endowed  thy  purposes 
With  words  that  made  them  known ;  but  thy  vile  race , 
Though  thou  didst  learn ,  had  that  in  *i  which  good  natures 
Could  not  abide  to  be  with :  therefore  wast  thou 
Deservedly  confined  into  this  rock , 
Who  hadst  deserv'd  more  than  a  prison. 

Cal.    You  taught  me  language ;  and  my  profit  on  't 
Is,  I  know  how  to  curse.    The  red  plague  rid  you , 
For  learning  me  your  language ! 

Pro.  Hag-seed,  hence! 

Fetch  us  in  fuel ;  and  be  quick ,  thou  'rt  best , 
To  answer  other  business.    Shrug*st  thou ,  malice? 
If  thou  neglect*st ,  or  dost  unwillingly 
What  I  command ,  I  '11  rack  thee  with  old  cramps ; 
Fill  all  thy  bones  with  aches ;  make  thee  roar , 
That  beasts  sha)}  tremble  at  tbj  din. 
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Cal,  No,  pray  thee!  — 

I  must  obey :  bis  art  is  of  such  power ,  [ 

It  would  control  my  dam*s  god,  Setebos, 
And  make  a  vassal  of  him: 

Pro,  So,  slave;  hence! 

[Exit  Calib 

Re-enter  kxaXL ,  invisible,  playing  and  singing ;  Fbrdh 
following  him, 

Ariel's  Song. 

Come  unto  these  yellow  sands  ^ 

And  then  take  hands: 
CourVsied  when  you  have ,  and  kissed 

The  wild  waves  whist , 
Foot  itfeatly  here  and  there; 
Andy  sweet  sprites f  the  burden  hear, 

Uarka  hark! 
Burden.    Bowgh,  wowgh.  [Dispei 

The  watch-dogs  bark: 
Burden,    Bowgh,  wowgh. 

Hark,  hark!    I  hear 
The  strain  of  strutting  chanticlere 
Cry,  Cock-a-doodle-doo, 

Per.    Where  should  this  music  be?  i'th'air,  orth'eai 
It  sounds  no  more ;  —  and  sure ,  it  wails  upon 
Some  god  o'  th'  island.    Sitting  on  a  bank , 
Weeping  again  the  king  my  faUier's  wreck , 
This  music  crept  by  me  upon  the  waters, 
Allaying  both  their  fury ,  and  my  passion , 
With  its  sweet  air:  thence  I  had  follow'd  it, 
Or  it  hath  drawn  me  rather :  —  but 't  is  gone.  -~ 
No,  it  begins  again. 
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Ariel  sings. 

Fulljathomfive  thy  father  lies; 

Of  his  bones  are  coral  made; 
Those  are  pearls  that  were  his  eyes  ? 

Nothing  of  him  that  doth  fade , 
But  doth  suffer  a  sea-change    • 
Into  something  rich  and  strange, 
Sea-iiymphs  hourly  ring  his  knell : 

[Burden:  diog-doDg. 
Hark!  nourJhear  them^  —  ding-dong^  bell, 

Fer,    The  ditty  does  remember  my  drown'd  father.  — 
This  is  DO  mortal  business ,  nor  no  sound 
That  the  earth  owes.  —  I  hear  it  now  above  me. 

Pro.    The  fringed  curtains  of  thine  eye  advance 
And  say,  what  thou  seest  yond*. 

Mira.  What  is 't?  a  spirit? 

Wd,  how  it  looks  about!    Believe  me ,  Sir, 
It  carries  a  brave  form :  —  but 't  is  a  spirit. 

Pro,    No ,  wench :  it  eats  and  sleeps ,  and  hath  such  senses 
^  we  have;  such.    This  gallant,  which  thou  seest, 
Was  in  the  wreck ;  and  but  he  's  something  stained 
With  grief,  that 's  beauty's  canker ,  thou  might'st  call  him 
A  goodly  person .    He  hath  lost  his  fellows , 
^d  strays  about  to  find  'em. 

Mira,  I  might  call  him 

A  thing  divine,  for  nothing  natural 
1  ever  saw  so  noble. 

Pro,  It  goes  on,  I  see,  [Jside, 

^  my  soul  prompts  it.  —  Spirit ,  fine  spirit !    I  '11  free  thee 
Within  two  days  for  this. 

Fer,  Most  sure,  the  goddess 

On  whom  these  airs  attend !  —  Vouchsafe ,  my  prayer 
Uay  know  if  you  remain  upon  this  island , 
And  that  you  will  some  good  instruction  give , 
How  I  may  bear  we  here :  my  prime  request , 
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Which  I  do  last  pronounce ,  is,  O  you  wonder! 
If  you  be  maid,  or  no? 

Mira.  No  wonder,  Sir; 

But,  certainly  a  maid. 

Fer,  My  language!  heavens!  — 

I  am  the  best  of  them  that  speak  this  speech , 
Were  I  but  where 't  is  spoken. 

Pro.  How!  the  best? 

What  wert  thou ,  if  the  king  of  Naples  heard  thee? 

Fer.    A  single  thing ,  as  I  am  now ,  that  wonders 
To  hear  thee  speak  of  Naples.    He  does  hear  me , 
And  that  he  does  I  weep :  myself  am  Naples ; 
Who  with  mine  eyes,  ne'er  since  at  ebb ,  beheld 
The  king,  my  father,  wreck'd. 

Mira,  Alack,  for  mercy! 

Fer,    Tes,  faith,  and  all  his  lords;  the  duke  of  Milan , 
And  his  brave  son ,  being  twain. 

Pro.  The  duke  of  Milan , 

And  his  more  braver  daughter,  could  control  thee , 
If  now  'twere  fit  to  do 't.  —  [Aside.]  At  the  first  sight 
They  have  chang'd  eyes :  —  delicate  Ariel , 
I '11  set  thee  free  for  this ! —  [To  him,]  A  word »  good  Sir; 
I  fear ,  you  have  done  yourself  some  wrong :  a  word. 

Mira,    Why  speaks  my  father  so  ungently  ?    This 
Is  the  third  man  that  e'er  I  saw ;  the  first 
That  e'er  I  sigh'd  for.    Pity  move  my  father 
To  be  inclined  my  way ! 

Fer.  O!  if  a  virgin. 

And  your  affection  not  gone  forth ,  I  '11  make  you 
The  queen  of  Naples. 

Pro.  Soft,  Sir:  one  word  more. — 

[Aside.]  They  are  both  in  cither's  powers :  but  this  swift  business 
I  must  uneasy  make ,  lest  too  light  winning 
Make  the  prize  light.  —  [To  him.]  One  word  more :  I  charge  thB«, 
That  thou  attend  me.    Thou  dost  here  usurp 
The  name  thou  ow'sl  not ;  and  hasl  pul  Wi^stU 
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Upon  this  island  as  a  spy,  to  win  it 
From  me ,  the  lord  on 't. 

Fer.  No,  as  I  am  a  man. 

Mira,    There 's  nothing  ill  can  dwell  in  sueh  a  temple : 
If  the  ill  spirit  have  so  fair  a  house , 
Good  things  will  strive  to  dwell  with 't. 

Pro.    Follow  me.—  [TbFERD. 

Speak  not  you  for  him ;  he 's  a  traitor.  —  Come. 
I  *11  manacle  thy  neck  and  feet  together; 
Sea-water  shalt  thou  drink ,  thy  food  shall  be 
The  fresh-brook  mnscles,  wither'd  roots,  and  husks 
Wherein  the  acorn  cradled.    Follow. 

Fer.  No; 

I  will  resist  such  entertainment,  till 
Mine  enemy  has  more  power. 

[He  draws  ^  and  U  charmed Jhm  moving. 

Mira,  O,  dear  father! 

Make  not  too  rash  a  trial  of  him ,  for 
He 's  gentle ,  and  not  fearful. 

Pro.  What!  I  say: 

My  foot  my  tutor? —  Put  thy  sword  up ,  traitor; 
Who  mak*st  a  show ,  but  dar'st  not  strike ,  thy  conscience 
Is  so  possessed  with  guilt :  come  from  thy  ward , 
For  I  can  here  disarm  thee  with  this  stick , 
And  make  thy  weapon  drop. 

Mira.  Beseech  you,  father! 

Pro.    Hence!  hang  not  on  my  garments. 

Mira.  ^  Sir,  have  pity; 

I  'U  be  his  surety. 

Pro.  Silence!  one  word  more    * 

Shall  make  me  chide  thee ,  ifnot  hate  thee.    What! 
An  advocate  for  an  impostor?  hush ! 
Thou  tbink'st  there  are  no  more  such  shapes  as  he , 
Having  seen  but  him  and  Caliban :  foolish  wench ! 
To  the  most  of  men  this  is  a  Caliban , 
And  they  to  him  are  angels. 

Mira.  Hy  affections 
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Are  then  most  humble :  I  have  no  ambition 
To  see  a  goodlier  man. 

Pro,  Come  on ;  obey :  [To  Fbro. 

Thy  nerves  are  in  their  infancy  again , 
And  have  no  vigoar  in  them. 

Fer,  So  they  are : 

My  spirits,  as  in  a  dream,  are  all  bound  up. 
My  father's  loss ,  the  weakness  which  I  feel , 
The  wreck  of  all  my  friends ,  nor  this  man's  threats , 
To  whom  I  am  subdued ,  are  but  light  to  me , 
Might  I  but  through  my  prison  once  a  day 
Behold  this  maid :  all  corners  else  o*  tb'  earth 
Let  liberty  make  use  of;  space  enough 
Have  I  in  such  a  prison. 

Pro.  It  works.  —  Come  on.  — 

Thou  hast  done  well ,  fine  Ariel !  —  Follow  me — 

[To  Ferd.  and  Mir. 
Hark,  what  thou  else  shalt  do  me.  [ToAribi.. 

Mira.  Be  of  comfort. 

My  father  *s  of  a  better  nature ,  Sir , 
Than  he  appears  by  speech :  this  is  unwonted , 
Which  now  came  from  him. 

Pro.  Thou  shalt  be  as  free 

As  mountain  winds ;  but  then,  exactly  do 
All  points  of  my  command. 

JH.  To  the  syllable. 

Pro.    Come ,  follow.  —  Speak  not  for  him.  [Exeunt. 

ACT  II.     SCENE  I. 

Another  Part  of  the  Island. 

Enter  Alonso,    Sebastian,    Antonio,  Gonzalo,   Adrian, 
Francisco,  and  Others. 
Gon.    Beseech  you,  Sir,  be  merry:  you  have  cause 
(So  have  we  all)  of  joy,  for  our  escape 
Is  much  beyoud  our  loss.    Out  hiul  of  ^oe 
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Is  common:  everyday,  some  sailor's  wife , 

The  masters  of  some  merchant,  and  the  merchant, 

Have  JQSt  our  theme  of  woe ;  but  for  the  miracle, 

I  mean  our  preservation ,  few  in  millions 

Can  speak  like  us:  then,  wisely,  good  Sir,  weigh 

Our  sorrow  with  our  comfort. 

Alon.  Pr'ythee,  peace. 

Seb,    He  receives  comfort  like  cold  porridge. 

Ant.    The  visitor  will  not  give  him  o'er  so. 

Seb.    Look ;  he  's  winding  up  the  watch  of  his  wit :  by  and  by 
it  will  strike. 

Gon.    Sir, — 

Seb.     One:—  tell. 

Gon.    When  every  grief  is  entertain'd,  that 's  offer'd , 
Comes  to  the  entertainer  — 

Seb.    A  dollar. 

Gon,    Dolour  comes  to  him ,  indeed :  you  have  spoken  truer 
than  you  purposed. 

Seb.    You  have  taken  it  wiselier  than  I  meant  you  should. 

Gon.    Therefore ,  my  lord ,  — 

Ant.    Fie,  what  a  spendthrift  is  he  of  his  tongue! 

Alon.    Ipr'ythee,  spare. 

Gon.    Well,  I  have  done.    But  yet  — 

Seb.    He  will  be  talking. 

Ant.    Which  of  them,  he  or  Adrian,  for  a  good  wager ,  first 
begins  to  crow  ? 

Seb.    The  old  cock. 

Ant.    The  cockrel. 

Seb.    Done.    The  wager? 

Ant.    A  laughter. 

Seb.    A  match. 

Adr.    Though  this  island  seem  to  be  desert ,  — 

Seb.    Ha,  ha,  ha! 

Ant.    So,  you  're  paid. 

Adr.    Uninhabitable ,  and  almost  inaccessible ,  — 

Seb.    Yet  — 

Adr.     Yet-' 
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Ant.    He  could  not  miss  it. 

Adr.  It  must  needs  be  of  subtle,  tender,  and  delicate  tem- 
perance. 

ArU.    Temperance  was  a  delicate  wench. 

Seb»    Ay,  and  a  subtle,  as  he  most  learnedly  delivered. 

Adr.    The  air  breathes  upon  us  here  most  sweetly. 

Set*    As  if  it  had  lungs,  and  rotten  ones. 

Ant*    Or  as  't  were  perfUmed  by  a  fen. 

Gon.    Here  is  every  thing  advantageous  to  life. 

Ant.    True;  save  means  to  live. 

Seb.    Of  that  there's  none,  or  little. 

Gon,    How  lush  and  lusty  the  grass  looks !  how  green! 

Ant,    The  ground,  indeed,  is  tawny. 

Seb.    With  an  eye  of  greel  in 't. 

Ant.    He  misses  not  much. 

Seb,    No ;  he  doth  but  mistake  the  truth  totally. 

Gon.  But  the  rarity  of  it  is,  which  is  indeed  almost  beyond 
credit  — 

Seb.    As  many  vouch 'd  rarities  are. 

Gon.  That  our  garments,  being,  as  they  were,  drenched  in 
the  sea,  hold,  notwithstanding,  their  freshness,  and  glosses; 
being  rather  new  dyed,  than  stain*d  with  salt  water. 

Ant,  If  but  one  of  his  pockets  could  speak ,  would  it  not  say, 
he  lies? 

Seb.    Ay,  or  very  falsely  pocket  up  his  report. 

Gon.  Methinks,  our  garments  are  now  as  fresh  as  when  we 
put  them  on  Grst  in  Afric,  at  the  marriage  of  the  king's  fair 
daughter  Claribel  to  the  king  of  Tunis. 

Seb.  'T  was  a  sweet  marriage ,  and  we  prosper  well  in  our 
return. 

Adr,  Tunis  was  never  graced  before  with  such  a  paragon  to 
their  queen. 

Gon,    Not  since  widow  Dido's  time. 

Ant.  Widow?  a  pox  o*  that  I  How  came  that  widow  in? 
Widow  Dido! 

Seb.  What  if  he  had  said,  widower  ^neas  too?  good  lord, 
how  you  take  ill 
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Adr.  Widow  Dido,  said  you?  you  make  me  study  of  that: 
she  was  of  Carthage ,  not  of  Tunis. 

Gon.    This  Tunis,  Sir,  was  Carthage. 

Adr,    Carthage? 

Gon,    I  assure  yon,  Carthage. 

AnU    His  word  is  more  than  the  miraculous  harp. 

Seb,    He  hath  rais'd  the  wall ,  and  houses  too. 

AnU    What  impossible  matter  will  he  make  easy  next? 

Seb,  I  think  he  will  carry  this  island  home  in  his  pocket,  and 
giTe  it  his  son  for  an  apple. 

Ant,  And  sowiog  the  kernels  of  it  in  the  sea ,  bring  forth 
more  islands. 

Gwi,    Ay? 

Ant,    Why,  in  good  time. 

Gon,  Sir,  we  were  talking,  that  our  garments  seem  now  as 
fresh ,  as  when  we  were  at  Tunis  at  the  marriage  of  your  daughter, 
who  is  cow  queen. 

Ant,    And  the  rarest  that  e'er  came  there. 

Seb,    Bate,  I  beseech  you,  widow  Dido. 

Ant,    0!  widow  Dido;  ay,  widow  Dido. 

Gon,  Is  not ,  Sir,  my  doublet  as  fresh  as  the  first  day  I  wore 
it?  I  mean ,  in  a  sort. 

Ant,    That  sort  was  well  fish'd  for. 

Gon,    When  I  wore  it  at  your  daughter's  marriage? 

Alon,    You  cram  these  words  into  mine  ears,  against 
The  stomach  of  my  sense.    Would  I  had  never 
Married  my  daughter  there !  for,  coming  thence , 
My  son  is  lost ;  and ,  in  my  rate ,  she  too , 
Who  is  so  far  from  Italy  remov'd , 
1  De'er  again  shall  see  her.    0  thou ,  mine  heir 
Of  Naples  and  of  Milan !  what  strange  fish 
Hath  made  his  meal  on  thee  ? 

Fran,  Sir,  he  may  live. 

I  saw  him  beat  the  surges  under  him , 
And  ride  upon  their  backs:  he  trod  the  water, 
Whose  enmity  he  flang  aside ,  and  breasted 
The  surge  most  swoln  that  met  him :  his  bold  \ie^4 
m.  ^ 
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'fiove  the  contentious  waves  he  kept ,  and  oar'd 

Himself  with  his  good  arms  in  lusty  stroke 

To  the  shore ,  that  o'er  his  wave-worn  basis  bow*d, 

As  stooping  to  relieve  him.    I  not  doubt , 

He  came  alive  to  land. 

Alon,  No,  no;  he's  gone. 

Seb,    Sir,  you  may  thank  yourself  for  this  great  loss 
That  would  not  bless  our  Europe  with  your  daughter, 
But  rather  lose  her  to  an  African ; 
Where  she,  at  least,  is  banish'd  from  your  eye , 
Who  hath  cause  to  wet  the  grief  on 't. 

Alon.  Pr'ythee,  peace. 

Seh.     Tou  were  kneel'd  to ,  and  importun'd  otherwise 
By  all  of  us ;  and  the  fair  soul  herself 
Weigh'd,  between  lothness  and  obedience,  at 
Which  end  o'  the  beam  she  'd  bow.    We  have  lost  your  son , 
I  fear,  for  ever :  Milan  and  Naples  have 
More  widows  in  them ,  of  this  business'  making , 
Than  we  bring  men  to  comfort  them :  the  fault 's 
Your  own. 

Alon,    So  is  the  dearest  of  the  loss. 

Gon,  My  lord  Sebastian , 

The  truth  you  speak  doth  lack  some  gentleness , 
And  time  to  speak  it  in ;  you  rub  the  sore , 
When  you  should  bring  the  plaster. 

Seb,  Very  well. 

Ant,    And  most  chirurgeonly. 

Gon.    It  is  foul  weather  in  us  all ,  good  Sir, 
When  you  are  cloudy. 

Seb,  Foul  weather? 

Ant.  Very  foul. 

Gon.    Had  I  plantation  of  this  isle ,  my  lord ,  — 

Ant.    He  *d  sow 't  with  nettle-seed. 

Seb.  Or  docks,  or  mall 

Gon,    And  were  the  king  on  't ,  what  would  I  do  ? 

Seb.    'Scape  being  drunk ,  for  want  of  wine. 

Gon.    V  the  commonwealth  I  would  by  contraries 
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Execute  all  tilings ,  for  no  kind  of  traffic 
Would  i  admit ;  no  name  of  magistrate ; 
Letters  should  not  be  known ;  riches,  poverty, 
Aod  use  of  service,  none;  contract,  succession, 
Boom,  bound  of  land,  tilth,  vineyard,  none; 
No  use  of  metal,  corn,  or  wine,  or  oil: 
No  occupation,  all  men  idle,  all; 
Aod  women  too ,  but  innocent  and  pure ; 
No  sovereignty :  — 

Seb.    Yet  he  would  be  king  on 't. 

Ant,  The  latter  end  of  his  commonwealth  forgets  the  be- 
ginning, 

Gon,    All  things  in  common  nature  should  produce , 
Without  sweat  or  endeavour :  treason,  felony, 
Sword,  pike,  knife,  gun,  or  need  of  any  engine. 
Would  I  not  have ;  but  nature  should  bring  forth , 
Of  its  own  kind ,  all  foizon ,  all  abundance , 
To  feed  my  innocent  people. 

Seb,    No  marrying  'moog  his  subjects? 

Ant.    None,  man;  all  idle;  whores,  aod  knaves. 

Gon.    I  would  with  such  perfection  govern ,  Sir , 
To  excel  the  golden  age. 

Seb.  'Save  his  majesty ! 

Ant.    Long  live  Gonzalo ! 

Gon,  And,  do  you  mark  me.  Sir?  — 

Alan,    Pr'ythee ,  no  more :  thou  dost  talk  nothing  to  me. 

Gon,  I  do  well  believe  your  highness ;  and  did  it  to  minister 
occasion  to  these  gentlemen ,  who  are  of  such  sensible  and  nimble 
longs,  that  they  always  use  to  laugh  at  nothing. 

Ant,    *T  was  you  we  laugh 'd  at. 
•       Gon,    "Who,   in  this  kind  of  merry  fooling,  am  nothing  to 
yoo :  so  you  may  continue ,  and  laugh  at  nothing  still. 

Ant,    "What  a  blow  was  there  given ! 

Seb.    An  it  had  not  fallen  flat-long. 

Gon,  You  are  gentlemen  of  brave  mettle :  you  would  lift  the 
moon  out  of  her  sphere ,  if  she  would  continue  in  it  five  weeks 
without  changing. 
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Enter  Ariel  invisible ,  playing  solemn  music, 

Seb,    We  would  so,  and  then  go  a  bat-fowling. 

^nf.    Nay,  good  my  lord,  be  not  angry.    . 

Gon.    No,  I  warrant  you;  I  will  not  adventure  my  discret 
so  weakly.    Will  you  laugh  me  asleep ,  for  I  am  very  heavy? 

Jnt.    Go  sleep,  and  hear  us. 

IMI  sleep  but  Alon.  Sbb.  and  Ai 

Mon,    What !  all  so  soon  asleep?    I  wish  mine  eyes 
Would,  with  themselves,  shut  up  my  thoughts :  I  find, 
.  They  are  inclined  to  do  so. 

Seb.  Please  you.  Sir, 

Do  not  omit  the  heavy  offer  of  it : 
It  seldom  visits  sorrow ;  when  it  doth , 
It  is  a  comforter. 

jInL  We  two,  my  lord. 

Will  guard  your  person  while  you  take  your  rest , 
And  watch  your  safety. 

Mon,  Thank  you.    Wondrous  heavy.  — 

[Xlojuso  sleeps.    Exit  Abi] 

Seb,    What  a  strange  drowsiness  possesses  them ' 

jint.    It  is  the  quality  o'  the  climate. 

Seb.  Why 

Doth  it  not,  then,  our  eye-lids  sink?    I  find  not 
Myself  disposed  to  sleep. 

Ant,  Nor  I :  my  spirits  are  nimble. 

They  fell  together  all ,  as  by  consent ; 
They  dropped ,  as  by  a  thunder-stroke.    What  might , 
Whorthy  Sebastian?  —  0 !  what  might?  —  No  more :  — 
And  yet ,  methinks ,  I  see  it  in  thy  face , 
What  thou  should'st  be.    Th'  occasion  speaks  thee ,  and 
My  strong  imagination  sees  a  crown 
Dropping  upon  thy  head. 

Seb.  What!  art  thou  waking? 

Ant,    Do  you  not  hear  me  speak? 

Seb.  I  do;  and,  surely. 

It  is  a  sleepy  language ,  and  thou  speak'st 
Oai  oftbj  sleep.    What  is  it  thou  didst  say ? 
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This  is  a  strange  repose ,  to  be  asleep 

With  eyes  wide  open ;  standing,  speaking,  moving. 

And  yet  so  fast  asleep. 

Ant.  Noble  Sebastian , 

Thou  let'st  thy  fortune  sleep  —  die  rather ;  wink'st 
Whiles  thou  art  waking. 

Seb.  Thou  dost  snore  distinctly : 

There 's  meaning  in  thy  snores. 

Ant.    I  am  more  serious  than  my  custom :  you 
Most  be  so  too,  if  heed  me;  which  to  do, 
Trebles  thee  o'er. 

Seb,  Well ;  I  am  standing  water. 

Ant.    I  '11  teach  you  how  to  flow. 

Seb.  Do  so:  to  ebb 

Hereditary  sloth  instructs  me. 

Ant.  O! 

If  yon  but  knew,  how  you  the  purpose  cherish , 
WhUes  thus  you  mock  it!  how,  in  stripping  it, 
Tou  more  invest  it!  Ebbing  men,  indeed, 
Host  often  do  so  near  the  bottom  run 
By  their  own  fear,  or  sloth. 

Seb.  Pr'ythee,  say  on. 

The  setting  of  thine  eye ,  and  cheek ,  proclaim 
A  matter  from  thee ;  and  a  birth ,  indeed , 
Which  throes  thee  much  to  yiel  d . 

Ant.  Thus,  Sir. 

Although  this  lord  of  weak  remembrance ,  this 
(Who  shall  be  of  as  little  memory. 
When  he  is  earth'd)  hath  here  almost  persuaded 
(For  he  's  a  spirit  of  persuasion ,  only 
Professes  to  persuade)  the  king ,  his  son  's  alive , 
"T  is  as  impossible  that  he 's  undrown'd , 
As  he  that  sleeps  here ,  swims. 

Seb.  I  have  no  hope 

That  he 's  undrown'd. 

Ant.  0!  out  of  that  no  hope, 

^h&t great  hope  bare  jou  I  no  hope ,  that  yra^ ,  \s 
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Another  way  so  high  a  hope ,  that  even 

AmbitioQ  cannot  pierce  a  mnk  beyond , 

But  doubts  discovery  there.    Will  you  grant ,  ^ithme, 

That  Ferdinand  is  drowned? 

Seb.  He  's  gone. 

Ant,  '  Then,  tell  me, 

Who  's  the  next  h^ir  of  Naples? 

Seb.  Claribel. 

Ant,    She  that  is  queen  of  Tunis ;  she  that  dwells 
Ten  leagues  beyond  man's  life ;  she  that  from  Naples 
Can  have  no  note ,  unless  the  sun  were  post, 
(The  man  i'  the  moon  's  too  slow)  till  new-born  chins 
Be  rough  and  razorable ;  she,  from  whom 
We  all  were  sea-swallow'd ,  though  some  fast  again ; 
And  by  that  destiny  to  perform  an  act, 
Whereof  what 's  past  is  prologue ,  what  to  come , 
In  yours  and  my  discharge. 

Seb.  What  stuff  is  this !  —  How  say  you 

.  "T  is  true ,  my  brother's  daughter 's  queen  of  Tunis ; 
So  is  she  heir  of  Naples;  'twixt  which  regions 
There  is  some  space. 

Ant.  A  space  whose  every  cubit 

Seems  to  cry  out ,  '*  How  shall  that  Claribel 
Measure  us  back  to  Naples?"  —  Keep  in  Tunis, 
And  let  Sebastian  wake !  -—  Say ,  this  were  death 
That  now  hath  seiz'd  them ;  why ,  they  were  no  worse 
Than  now  they  are.    There  be ,  that  can  rule  Naples 
As  well  as  he  that  sleeps;  lords  that  can  prate 
As  amply ,  and  unnecessarily , 
As  this  Gonzalo ;  I  myself  could  make 
A  chough  of  as  deep  chat.    O ,  that  you  bore 
The  mind  that  I  do !  what  a  sleep  were  this 
For  your  advancement !    Do  you  understand  me  ? 

Seb.    Methinks,  I  do. 

Ant.  And  how  does  your  content 

Tender  your  own  good  fortune? 
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SeK  I  remember , 

Ton  did  supplant  your  brother  Prospero. 

Ant.  True  : 

And  look  how  well  my  garments  sit  upon  me ; 
Much  feater  than  before.    My  brother's  servants 
Were  then  my  fellows ,  now  they  are  my  men. 

Seb.    But,  for  your  conscience  — 

Ant.    Ay,  Sir;  where  lies  that?  ifitwereakybe, 
T  would  put  me  to  my  slipper ;  but  I  feel  not 
This  deity  in  my  bosom :  twenty  consciences , 
That  stand  'twixt  me  and  Milan ,  candied  be  they, 
And  melt ,  ere  they  molest !    Here  lies  your  brother , 
No  better  than  the  earth  he  lies  upon , 
If  he  were  that  which  now  he 's  like ,  that 's  dead , 
Whom  I ,  with  this  obedient  steel ,  three  inches  of  it , 
Can  lay  to  bed  for  ever;  whiles  you,  doing  thus. 
To  the  perpetual  wink  for  aye  might  put 
This  ancient  morsel ,  this  sir  Prudence,  who 
Should  not  upbraid  our  course :  for  all  the  rest, 
They  '11  take  suggestion  as  a  cat  laps  milk ; 
They  '11  tell  the  clock  to  any  business  that 
We  say  befits  the  hour. 

Seb.  Thy  case,  dear  friend. 

Shall  be  my  precedent :  as  thou  got'st  Milan , 
I'll  come  by  Naples.    Draw  thy  sword :  one  stroke 
Shall  free  thee  from  the  tribute  which  thou  pay'st. 
And  I  the  king  shall  loye  thee. 

Ant.  Draw  together 

And  when  I  rear  my  hand ,  do  you  the  like , 
To  fall  it  on  Gk)nzalo. 

Seb,  0 1  but  one  word.     iThey  converse  apart. 

Music.    Re-enter  AniEL  t  invisible. 
An.    My  master  through  his  art  foresees  the  danger 
That  yon,  bis  friend,  are  in;  and  sends  me  forth 
(For  else  his  project  dies)  to  keep  them  living. 

[Svigi  in  GoTskxXLO*  ^  ear , 


• 

^'hile  you  here  do  snoring  lie , 
Open-ey*d  conspiracy 

His  time  doth  take. 
V((flife  you  keep  a  care^ 
Shake  off  slumber ,  and  beware : 

Awake  I    Awake! 

Ant.    Then,  let  us  both  be  sudden. 

Gon.    Now,  good  angels,  preserve  the  king !      [Theywoi 

Alon,    Why ,  how  now ,  bo !  awake !    Why  are  you  draw 
Wherefore  this  ghastly  looking? 

Gon,  What 's  the  matter? 

Seb.    Whiles  we  stood  here  securing  your  repose , 
Even  now ,  we  heard  a  hollow  burst  of  bellowing 
Like  bulls,  or  rather  lions :  did  it  not  wake  you? 
It  struck  mine  ear  most  terribly. 

Alon,  I  heard  nothing. 

Ant.    0!  'twas  a  din  to  fright  a  monster's  ear, 
To  make  an  earthquake :  sure,  it  was  the  roar 
Of  a  whole  herd  of  lions. 

Alon.  Heard  you  this,  Gonzalo? 

Gon.    Upon  mine  honour.  Sir,  Iheardahuomiingy 
And  that  a  strange  one  too ,  which  did  awake  me. 
Ishak'dyou,  Sir,  and  cry *d;  as  mine  eyes  open'd , 
I  saw  their  weapons  drawn.  -^  There  was  a  noise. 
That 's  verily :  't  is  best  we  stand  upon  our  guard , 
Or  that  we  quit  this  place.    Let 's  draw  our  weapons. 

Alon.    Lead  off  this  ground ,  and  let 's  make  farther  se 
For  my  poor  son. 

Gon.    Heavens  keep  him  from  these  beasts , 
For  he  is,  sure,  i' the  island. 

Alon,  Lead  away.  | 

Ari,    Prospero,  my  lord,  shall  know  what  I  have  dc 
So,  Jung,  ^0  5a/ei/ 00  to  seek  thy  sou. 
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^  SCENE    II. 

Another  part  of  the  Island. 
Enter  Caliban  ,  with  a  burden  qfwood. 

A  noise  qf  thunder  heard. 
Cat.    All  the  infections  that  the  sun  sucks  up 
From  bogs,  fens,  flats,  on  Prosper  fall ,  and  make  him 
By  inch-meal  a  disease  1    His  spirits  hear  me , 
Aiid  yet  I  needs  must  curse ;  but  they  '11  nor  pinch , 
Fright  me  with  urchin  shows ,  pitch  me  i'  the  mire , 
Nor  lead  me ,  like  a  fire-brand ,  in  the  dark 
Out  of  my  way,  unless  he  bid 'em;  but 
For  every  trifle  are  they  set  upon  me : 
Sometime  like  apes ,  that  moe  and  chatter  at  me , 
And  after,  bite  me;  then  like  hedge-hogs ,  which 
Lie  tumbling  in  my  bare-foot  way ,  and  mount 
Their  pricks  at  my  foot-fall :  sometime  am  I 
All  wound  with  adders,  who  with  cloven  tongues 
Bo  hiss  me  into  madness.  —  Lo,  now!  lo! 

Enter  Triiucv  Lo. 
Here  comes  a  spirit  of  his ,  and  to  torment  me 
For  bringing  wood  in  slowly :  1*11  fall  flat; 
Perchance ,  he  will  not  mind  me. 

TVm.  Here  's  neither  bush  nor  shrub  to  bear  off  any  weather 
at  all,  and  another  storm  brewing ;  I  hear  it  sing  i'  the  wind :  yond' 
same  black  cloud,  yond'  huge  one,  looks  like  a  foul  bombard 
that  would  shed  his  liquor.  If  it  should  thunder,  as  it  did  before, 
I  know  not  where  to  hide  my  head :  ^ond'  same  cloud  cannot 
choose  but  fall  by  pailfuls.  —  What  have  we  here?  a  man  or  a 
fish?  Dead  or  alive?  A  fish:  he  smells  like  a  fish;  a  very  an- 
cient and  fish-like  smell;  a  kind  of,  not  of  the  newest,  Poor'- 
Joho.  A  strange  fish !  Were  I  in  England  now,  (as  once  I  was) 
and  had  but  this  fish  painted ,  not  a  holiday  fool  there  but  would 
give  a  piece  of  silver :  there  would  this  monster  make  a  maui  sa^ 
strange  beast  there  makes  a  man.    When  llie^  mW  n^V  ^\^  k^^\V 
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to  relieve  a  lame  beggar ,  they  will  lay  out  ten  to  see  a  dead  Indi^ 
Legg*d  like  a  man !  and  his  fins  like  arms !  Warift ,  o'  my  trol 
I  do  now  let  loose  my  opinion,  hold  it  no  longer;  this  is  no  fi: 
but  an  islander,  that  hath  lately  suffered  by  a  thunder-b( 
[Thunder,]  Alas!  the  storm  is  come  again:  my  best  way  is 
creep  under  his  gaberdine;  there  is  no  other  shelter  hereaboi 
misery  acquaints  a  man  with  strange  bedfellows.  I  will  h< 
shroud,  till  the  dregs  of  the  storm  be  past. 

Enter  Stevraiho  ,  singing,*  a  bottle  in  his  hand. 

Ste.    I  shall  no  more  to  sea  f  to  sea  y 
Here  shall  I  die  a-shore.  — 

This  is  a  very  scurvy  tune  to  sing  at  a  man's  funeral. 

Well ,  here  's  my  comfort.  [Drin 

The  mastery  the  swabber y  the  boatswain y  andly 

The  gunnery  and  his  matey 
Lov'dMall,  Megy  and  Marian  y  and  Margery  y 

But  none  of  us  car*d/or  Rate  ; 

For  she  had  a  tongue  with  a  tang , 

JVould cry  to  a  sailor ,  Go,  hang: 
She  lov*  d  not  the  savour  of  tar  y  nor  of  pitchy 
Yet  a  tailor  might  scratch  her  where-e^er  she  did  itch  ; 

Then ,  to  sea ,  boys ,  and  let  her  go  hang. 

This  is  a  scurvy  tune  too ;  but  here 's  my  comfort.  [Drin 

Cal,    Do  not  torment  me :  0! 

Ste.  What's  the  matter?  Have  we  devils  here?  Do  you  j 
tricks  upon  us  with  savages,  and  men  of  Inde?  Ha!  Ihavei 
'scap'd  drowning,  to  be  afeard  now  of  your  four  legs;  for  it  h 
been  said ,  as  proper  a  man  as  ever  went  on  four  legs  cannot  m< 
him  give  gropnd ,  and  it  shall  be  said  so  again ,  while  Stephe 
breathes  at  nostrils. 

CaL    The  spirit  torments  me :  O ! 

Ste.  This  is  some  monster  of  the  isle,  with  four  legs,  ^ 
hath  got,  as  I  take  it,  an  ague.  Where  the  devil  should  he  lei 
oar  language?    I  will  give  him  some  relief,  if  it  be  but  for  th 
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if  I  can  recover  him,  and  keep  him  tame,  and  ^et  to  Naples  viUf 
him ,  he  's  a  present  for  any  emperor  that  ever  trod  on  neatV 
leather. 

Col,  Do  not  torment  me,  pr*ythee:  I '11  bring  my  wood  home 
faster. 

Ste.  He  's  in  his  fit  now ,  and  does  not  talk  after  the  wisest. 
He  shall  taste  of  my  bottle:  if  he  have  never  drunk  wine  afore,  it 
will  ^0  near  to  remove  his  fit.  If  I  can  recover  him ,  and  keep  him 
tame,  I  will  not  take  toomuch  for  him :  he  shall  pay  for  him  that 
hath  him,  and  that  soundly. 

Col.  Thou  dost  me  yet  but  little  hurt;  thou  wilt  anon,  I 
know  it  by  thy  trembling :  now  Prosper  works  upon  thee. 

Ste.  Come  on  your  ways:  open  your  mouth;  here  is  that 
which  will  give  language  to  you ,  cat.  Open  your  mouth :  this 
will  shake  your  shaking,  I  can  tell  you,  and  that  soundly:  you 
cannot  tell  who  's  your  friend ;  open  your  chaps  again. 

THn.  I  should  know  that  voice.  It  should  be  —  but  he  is 
drowned ,  and  these  are  devils.    0 !  defend  me  I  — 

Ste.  Four  legs,  and  two  voices!  a  most  delicate  monster. 
His  forward  voice ,  now ,  is  to  speak  well  of  his  friend;  his  back- 
ward voice  is  to  utter  foul  speeches,  and  to  detract.  If  all  the 
wine  in  my  bottle  will  recover  him ,  I  will  help  his  ague.  Come, 
—  Amen !     I  will  pour  some  in  thy  other  mouth.    - 

IHn,    Stephano ! 

Ste,  Doth  thy  other  mouth  call  me?  Mercy!  mercy!  This 
is  a  devil,  and  no  monster:  I  will  leave  him;  I  have  no  long 
spoon. 

Drin,  Stephano!  —  if  thou  beest  Stephano ,  touch  me,  and 
speak  to  me,  for  I  am  Trinculo:  —  benotafeard,  —  thy  good 
friend  Trinculo. 

Ste,  If  thou  beest  Trinculo ,  come  forth.  I  '11  pull  thee  by 
the  lesser  legs:  if  any  be  Trinculo's  legs,  these  are  they.  Thou 
art  very  Trinculo,  indeed!  How  cam'st  thou  to  be  the  siege  of 
this  mooD-calf  ?    Can  he  vent  Trinculos? 

IHn.  I  took  him  to  be  killed  with  a  thunder-stroke.  —  But 
art  thou  not  drowned,  Stephano?  I  hope  now,  iUqxjl  ^\\.  t^^v 
drowned.    Js  the  stbim  overblown?    1  bid  me  \mdet  V\k^  ^^^^ 
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lOon-calf 's  gaberdine  for  fear  of  the  storm .    And  art  thou  livii 
itephano?    O  Stephano !  two  Neapolitans  'scap*d? 

Ste,    Pr*ythee,    do  not  tsrn  me  about:    my  stomach  is 
constant. 

CaU    These  be  fine  things ,  an  if  they  be  not  sprites. 
That 's  a  brave  god ,  and  bears  celestial  liquor : 
I  \a\\  kneel  to  him. 

Ste,  How  didst  thou  'scape?  How  cam'st  thou  hith 
swear  by  this  bottle ,  how  thou  cam'st  hither.  I  escaped  apo 
butt  of  sack,  which  the  sailors  heaved  over-board ,  by  this  bott 
which  I  made  of  the  bark  of  a  tree ,  with  mine  own  hands,  sio( 
was  cast  a-shore. 

Cal,    I '11  swear,  upon  that  bottle ,  to  be  thy  true  subject, 
the  liquor  is  not  earthly. 

Ste.    Here:  swear,  then,  how  thou  escap'dst. 

Trin,  Swam  a-shore ,  man ,  like  a  duck.  Icanswlmlil 
duck ,  I  '11  be  sworn. 

Ste.  Here ,  kiss  the  book.  Though  thou  canst  swim  lilf 
duck ,  thou  art  made  like  a  goose. 

Trin,    O  Stephano!  hast  any  more  of  this? 

Ste.  The  whole  butt,  man:  my  cellar  is  in  a  rock  by  the  seav 
where  my  wine  is  hid.  How  now,  moon-calf!  how  does  thine  9 

Cal.    Hast  thou  not  dropped  from  heaven  ? 

Ste.    Out  0'  the  moon ,  I  do  assure  thee :  I  was  the  man 
moon,  when  time  was. 

Cal.    I  have  seen  thee  in  her,  and  I  do  adore  thee :  ro 
tress  showed  me  thee ,  and  thy  dog ,  and  thy  bush. 

Ste.    Come ,  swear  to  that ;  kiss  the  book :  I  will  fr 
anon  with  new  contents :  swear. 

Tnn.    By  this  good  light,  this  is  a  very  shallow  mor 
I  afeard  of  him?  —  a  very  weak  monster.  —  The  man  i'  t! 
—  a  most  poor  credulous  monster.  —  Welldrat^n,  mr 
good  sooth. 

Cal.    I  '11  show  thee  every  fertile  inch  0'  the  island ; 
kiss  thy  foot.    I  pr'ythee ,  be  my  god. 

Trin.    By  this  light,  a  most  perfidious. and  drunke 
when  bis  god  's  asleep ,  he  *ll  rob  bis  boUU . 
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Cal,    1 11  kiss  Ihy  foot:  I  '11  swear  myself  thy  subject. 

Ste,    Come  on,  then;  down,  and  swear. 

Trin.  I  shall  laugh  myself  to  death  at  this  puppy-headed 
monster.  A  most  scurvy  monster:  I  could  find  in  my  heart  to 
beat  him,  — 

Ste,    Come,  kiss. 

Trin.  —  But  that  the  poor  monster 's  in  drink.  An  abdomi- 
nable  monster ! 

Cal,    1 11  show  thee  the  best  springs ;  I  '11  pluck  thee  berries ; 
I  '11  fish  for  thee ,  and  get  thee  wood  enough. 
A  plague  upon  the  tyrant  that  I  serve ! 
I  '11  bear  him  no  more  sticks ,  but  follow  thee , 
Thou  wondrous  man. 

Trin,  A  most  ridiculous  monster ,  to  make  a  wonder  of  a 
poor  drunkard ! 

Cal.    Ipr'ythee,  let  me  bring  thee  where  crabs  grow ; 
And  I  with  my  long  nails  will  dig  thee  pig-nuts ; 
Show  thee  a  jay's  nest,  and  instruct  thee  how 
To  snare  the  nimble  marmozet :  I  '11  bring  thee 
To  clustering  filberds ,  and  sometimes  I  '11  get  thee 
Tonng  scamels  from  the  rock :  Wilt  thou  go  with  me? 

Sie,  I  pr'ythee  now,  lead  the  way,  without  any  more^ talk- 
ing.—  Trinculo,  the  king  and  all  our  company  else  being  drowned, 
we  will  inherit  here.  —  Here ;  bear  my  bottle.  —  Fellow  Trinculo, 
we '11  fill  him  by  and  by  again. 

Cal.     Farewell^  master ;  farewell ,  farewell, 

[Sings  drunkenly. 

THn,    A  howling  monster;  a  drunken  monster. 

Cal .     No  more  dams  I  *ll  make  for  fish  ; 
Nor  fetch  in  firing 
At  requiring , 
Nor  scrape  trenchering,  nor  wash  dish ; 
'Ban  *Ban ,  Ca  —  Caliban , 
Has  a  new  master  —  Get  a  new  man. 
Freedom,    hey-day!    hey-day,     freedom!    freedom!    hey-day, 
freedom ! 

Sie.    O  Jbra re  moDster!  lead  the  way.  \]E.xeuu\. 
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ACT  III.     SCENE  I. 

Before  Prospbro's  Cell. 

Enter  Ferdinand  ,  bearing  a  log. 
Fer,    There  be  some  sports  are  painfal ,  and  their  laboai 
Delight  in  them  sets  off:  some  kinds  of  baseness 
Are  nobly  undergone ;  and  most  poor  matters 
Point  to  rich  ends.    This  my  mean  task 
Would  be  as  heavy  tome,  as  odious;  but 
The  mistress  which  I  serve  quickens  what 's  dead , 
And  makes  my  labours  pleasures :  0!  she  is 
Ten  times  more  gentle  than  her  father 's  crabbed ; 
And  he 's  composed  of  harshness.    I  must  remove 
Some  thousands  of  these  logs ,  and  pile  them  up , 
Upon  a  sore  injunction :  my  sweet  mistress 
Weeps  when  she  sees  me  work ;  and  says ,  such  baseness 
Had  never  like  executor.    I  forget : 
But  these  sweet  thoughts  do  even  refresh  my  labours; 
Most  busy,  least  when  I  do  it. 

Enter  IHiranda  ;  and  Prospero  at  a  distance. 

Mira.  Alas!  now,  pray  you, 

Work  not  so  hard :  I  would,  the  lightning  had     - 
Burnt  up  those  logs  that  you  are  enjoin'd  to  pile. 
Pray,  set  it  down,  and  rest  you:  when  this  burns , 
*T  will  weep  for  having  wearied  you.    My  father 
Is  hard  at  study ;  pray  now  rest  yourself  : 
He 's  safe  for  these  three  hours. 

Fer.  0 ,  most  dear  mistress ! 

The  sun  will  set,  before  I  shall  discharge 
What  I  must  strife  to  do. 

Mira.  If  you  '11  sit  down , 

I  *11  bear  your  logs  the  while.    Pray ,  give  me  that : 
I  *11  carry  it  to  the  pile. 

Fer.  No,  precious  creature : 

I  bad  rather  crack  my  sinews ,  break  my  back , 
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Than  yon  should  such  dishonour  undergo , 
'While  I  sit  lazy  by. 

Mira,  It  would  become  me 

As  well  as  it  does  you ;  and  I  should  do  it 
AVith  much  more  ease ,  for  my  good  will  is  to  it , 
And  yours  it  is  against. 

Pro.  Poor  worm!  thou  art  infected ; 

This  visitation  shows  it. 

Mira.  You  look  wearily. 

Fer,    No,  noble  mistress ;  't  is  fresh  morning  with  me , 
>Vhen  you  are  by  at  night.    I  do  beseech  you , 
Chiefly  that  I  might  set  it  in  my  prayers , 
AVhat  is  your  name? 

Mira.  Miranda.  —  0  my  father ! 

I  have  broke  your  best  to  say  so. 

Fer.  Admir'd  Miranda ! 

Indeed,  the  top  of  admiration;  worth 

AVhat  's  dearest  to  the  world !  Full  many  a  lady 

I  have  ey'd  with  best  regard ;  and  many  a  time 

The  harmony  of  their  tongues  hath  into  bondage 

Brought  my  too  diligent  ear :  for  several  virtues 

Have  I  lik'd  several  women ;  never  any 

With  so  full  soul,  but  some  defect  in  her 

Did  quarrel  with  the  noblest  grace  she  ow'd , 

Aod  put  it  to  the  foil :  but  you,  Oyou! 

So  perfect,  and  so  peerless,  are  created 

Of  every  creature's  best. 

Mira.  I  do  not  know 

One  of  my  sex;  no  woman's  face  remember, 

Save,  from  my  glass,  mine  own;  nor  have  I  seen 

More  that  I  may  call  men ,  than  you ,  good  friend , 

And  my  dear  father :  how  features  are  abroad , 

I  am  skill-less  of ;  but,  by  my  modesty, 

(The  jewel  in  my  dower)  I  would  not  wish 

Any  companion  in  the  world  but  you; 

Nor  can  imagination  form  a  shape , 

Besides  joursejf,  to  like  of,    Butlprallle 
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Sonaething  too  wildly ,  aod  my  father's  precepts 
I  therein  do  forget. 

Fer.  lam,  in  my  condition , 

A  prince ,  Miranda ;  I  do  think ,  a  king ; 
(I  would ,  not  so !)  and  would  no  more  endure 
This  wooden  slavery,  than  to  suffer 
The  flesh-fly  blow  my  mouth.  —  Hear  my  soul  speak : 
The  very  instant  that  I  saw  you,  did 
My  heart  fly  to  your  service ;  there  resides , 
To  make  me  slave  to  it ;  and  for  your  sake , 
Am  I  this  patient  log-man. 

Mira,  Do  you  love  me? 

Fer.    O  heaven !  O  earth !  bear  witness  to  this  sound 
And  crown  what  I  profess  with  kind  event , 
Ifl  speak  true;  if  hollowly,  invert 
What  best  is  boded  me  to  mischief!  I , 
Beyond  all  limit  of  what  else  i'  the  world , 
Do  love,  prize,  honour  you. 

Mira,  I  am  a  fool , 

To  weep  at  what  I  am  glad  of. 

Pro,  Fair  encounter 

Of  two  most  rare  affections !  Heavens  rain  grace 
On  that  which  breeds  between  them ! 

Fer.  Wherefore  weep  y( 

Mira,    At  mine  unworlhiness ,  that  dare  not  offer 
What  I  desire  to  give ;  and  much  less  tak<o , 
What  I  shall  die  to  want.    But  this  is  trifling ; 
And  all  the  more  it  seeks  to  hide  itself, 
The  bigger  bulk  it  shows.    Hence ,  bashful  cunning ! 
And  prompt  me,  plain  and  holy  innocence ! 
I  am  your  wife ,  if  you  will  marry  me ; 
If  not,  I '11  die  your  maid :  to  be  your  fellow 
You  may  deny  me ;  but  I  '11  be  your  servant. 
Whether  you  will  or  no. 

Fer.  My  mistress,  dearest, 

Aud  I  thus  humble  ever. 
JTira.  My  husband  l\x«v*l 
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Fer.    Ay,  vith  a  heart  as  Willi Dg 
is  bondage  e'er  of  freedom :  here 's  my  hand. 

Mira.    And  mine ,  with  my  heart  in  't :  and  now  farewell , 
Till  half  an  hour  hence. 

Fer.  A  thousand  thousand  I 

[Exeunt  Fer.  and  Mir. 

Pro,    Sogladofthisasthey,  I  cannot  be, 
Who  are  surprised  with  all ;  but  my  rejoicing 
At  nothing  can  be  more.    I  '11  to  my  book ; 
For  yet,  ere  sapper  time ,  most  I  perform 
Much  business  appertaining.  [Exit 

SCENE  11. 

Another  part  of  the  Island. 

Enter  Stephako  and  Trinculo  ;  Caliban  following  7vith  a 
bottle. 

Ste.  Tell  not  me:  —  when  the  butt  is  out,  we  will  drink 
water;  not  a  drop  before:  therefore  bear  up,  and  board  'em.  — 
Servant^monster,  drink  to  me. 

Trin.  Servant-monster?  the  folly  of  this  island!  They  say, 
there 's  but  five  upon  this  isle :  we  are  three  of  them;  if  the  other 
two  be  brained  like  us,  the  state  totters. 

Ste.  Drink,  servant-monster,  when  I  bid  thee :  thy  eyes  are 
almost  set  in  thy  head. 

Drin,  Where  should  they  be  set  else  ?  he  were  a  brave  monster 
indeed,  if  they  were  set  in  his  tail. 

Ste.  My  man-monster  hath  drowned  his  tongue  in  sack :  for 
my  part,  the  sea  cannot  drown  me:  I  swam,  ere  I  could  recover 
the  shore,  five-and-thirly  leagues,  off  and  on,  by  this  light. — 
Thou  shalt  be  my  lieutenant ,  monster ,  or  my  standard. 

Trin.    Tour  lieutenant,  if  you  list;  he 's  no  standard. 

Ste.    We  '11  not  run ,  monsieur  monster. 

Ih'n.  Nor  go  neither;  but  you  '11  lie,  like  dogs,  and  yet  say 
nothing  neither. 

Ste.  Moon-calf,  speak  once  in  thy  life ,  if  thou  beest  a  good 
moon-calf. 

r/L  \v^ 
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CaL  How  does  thy  honour?  Let  me  lick  thy  shoe.  I  '11  ni 
serve  him ,  he  is  not  Yaliant. 

Trin.  Thou  liest>  roost  ignorant  monster:  I  am  in  ease  1 
justle  a  constable.  Why,  thou  debauched  fish  thou,  was  thai 
ever  man  a  coward ,  that  hath  drunk  so  much  sack  as  I  to-daj 
Wilt  thou  tell  a  monstrous  lie ,  being  but  half  a  fish ,  and  half 
monster? 

Cal,    Lo,  how  he  mocks  me !  wilt  thou  let  him ,  my  lord? 

7Wn.  Lord,  quoth  he!  —  that  a  monster  should  be  such 
natural ! 

CaU    Lo ,  lo ,  again !  bite  him  to  death ,  I  pr'ythee. 

Ste,  Trinculo,  keep  a  good  tongue  in  your  head:  if  yo 
prove  a  mutineer,  ihe  next  tree — The  poor  monster 's  my  subjec 
and  he  shall  not  suffer  indignity. 

CaL  I  thank  my  noble  lord.  Wilt  thou  be  pleas'd  to  faearke 
once  again  to  the  suit  I  made  to  thee? 

Ste.  Marry  will  I ;  kneel  and  repeat  it :  I  will  stand ,  and  s 
shall  Trinculo. 

J^nfer  Ariel,  invisible, 

Cal.  As  I  told  thee  before,  I  am  subject  to  a  tyrant;  a  so 
cerer,  that  by  his  cunning  hath  cheated  me  of  the  island. 

Ari.    Thou  liest. 

Cal.  Thou  liest,  thou  jesting  monkey,  thor 

I  would ,  my  valiant  master  would  destroy  thee : 
I  do  not  lie. 

Ste.    Trinculo,  if  yon  trouble  him  any  more  in  his  tale 
this  hand ,  I  will  supplant  some  of  your  teeth. 

Trin.    Why,  I  said  nothing. 

Ste.    Mum  thep,  and  no  more.  —  [To  Caliban.]  Proc^ 

Cal.    I  say  by  sorcery  he  got  this  isle ; 
From  me  he  got  it:  if  thy  greatness  will , 
Revenge  it  on  him  —  for,  I  know,  thoudar'st; 
But  this  thing  dare  not. 

Ste.    That 's  most  certain. 

Cal.    Thou  Shalt  be  lord  of  it ,  and  I  '11  serve  thee. 

Ste*    How,  now,  shall  this  be  compassed?  Canst tho 
fne  to  the  party  J 


/ 
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Cat.    Yea,  yea,  roylord:  I '11  yield  him  thee  asleep , 
Where  thou  niay'st  knock  a  nail  into  his  head. 

jin.    Thouliest;  thou  canst  not. 

CaL    What  a  pied  ninny 's  this !    Thou  scurvy  patch !  — 
I  do  beseech  thy  greatness ,  give  him  blows , 
And  take  his  bottle  from  him :  when  that 's  gone , 
He  shall  drink  nought  but  brine ;  for  I  '11  not  show  him 
Where  the  quick  freshes  are. 

Ste.  Trinculo,  run  into  no  farther  danger:  interrupt  the 
monster  one  word  farther,  and,  by  this  hand,  I '11  turn  my  mercy 
oat  of  doors ,  and  make  a  stock-fish  of  thee. 

Trin.    Why,  what  did  I?    I  did  nothing.    I '11  go  farther  off. 

Ste,    Didst  thou  not  say ,  he  lied? 

Jri.    Thou  liest. 

Ste.  Do  I  so?  take  thou  that.  [Strikes  him,]  As  you  like 
this,  give  me  the  lie  another  time. 

IWn.  I  did  not  give  the  lie.  —  Out  o'  your  wits ,  and  hearing 
too? —  A  pox  o'  your  bottle !  this  can  sack ,  and  drinking  do.  — 
A  murrain  on  your  monster ,  and  the  devil  take  your  fingers ! 

Cat.    Ha,  ha,  ha! 

Ste,    Now,  forward  with  your  tale.  Pr'ythee  stand  farther  off. 

Cal,    Beat  him  enough:  after  a  little  time , 
rU  beat  him  too. 

Ste,    Stand  farther.  —  Come ,  proceed. 

CaL    Why ,  as  I  told  thee ,  't  is  a  custom  with  him 
r  the  afternoon  to  sleep :  there  thou  may'st  brain  him , 
Having  first  seiz'd  his  books ;  or  with  a  log 
Batter  his  skull ,  or  paunch  him  with  a  stake , 
Or  cut  his  wezand  with  thy  knife.    Remember, 
First  to  possess  his  books ;  for  without  them 
He 's  but  a  sot ,  as  I  am ,  nor  hath  not 
Oae  spirit  to  command :  they  all  do  hate  him , 
As  rootedly  as  I.    Burn  but  his  books ; 
He  has  brave  utensils ,  (for  so  he  calls  them) 
Which ,  when  he  has  a  house ,  he  '11  deck  withal : 
And  that  most  deeply  to  consider  is 
Ihe  beauty  of  his  daughter;  he  himself 
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Calls  her  a  nonpareil :  I  never  saw  a  woman , 
But  only  Sycorax  my  dam ,  and  she ; 
But  she  as  far  surpasseth  Sycorax, 
As  greatest  does  least. 

Ste,  Is  it  so  brave  a  lass? 

CaL    Ay,  lord;  she  will  become  thy  bed ,  I  warrant. 
And  bring  thee  forth  brave  brood. 

Ste,  Monster,  I  will  kill  this  man:  his  daughter  and  I  will 
be  king  and  queen;  (save  our  graces!)  and  Trinculo  and  thyself 
shall  be  viceroys.  —  Dost  thou  like  the  plot,  Trinculo? 

Trin.    Excellent. 

Ste,  Give  me  thy  hand:  I  am  sorry  I  beat  thee;  but,  while 
thou  livest,  keep  a  good  tongue  in  thy  head. 

Cal,    Within  this  half  hour  will  he  be  asleep ; 
Wilt  thou  destroy  him  then ? 

Ste,  Ay ,  on  mine  honour. 

Ari,    This  will  I  tell  my  master. 

Cat,    Thou  mak'st  me  merry :  I  am  full  of  pleasure. 
Let  us  be  jocund :  will  you  troll  the  catch 
You  taught  me  but  whiie-ere? 

Ste,  At  thy  request ,  monster,  I  will  do  reason ,  any  reason. 
Come  on,  Trinculo,  let  us  sing. 

[Sings. 
Flout*  em  ^  andskout  'em;  andskout'em,  andjlout'em; 
Thought  is  free, 

Cal,    That 's  not  the  tune. 

[Ariel  plays  the  tune  on  a  Tabor  and  Pipe, 

Ste.    What  is  this  same  ? 

Trin,  This  is  the  tune  of  our  catch ,  played  by  the  picture  of 
No-body. 

Ste,  If  thou  beest  a  roan ,  show  thyself  in  thy  likeness :  if 
thou  beest  a  devil ,  take 't  as  thou  list. 

Trin,    0,  forgive  me  my  sins! 

Ste,  He  that  dies,  pays  all  debts :  I  defy  thee.  —  Mercy  upon 
us! 

Ch/.    iirHAouafeard? 
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Ste.    No,  monster,  not  I. 

Cat,    Benotafeard;  the  isle  is  full  of  noises, 
Sounds ,  and  sweet  airs ,  that  give  delight,  and  hurt  not. 
Sometimes  a  thousand  twangling  instruments 
Win  hum  about  mine  ears ;  and  sometime  voices , 
Tiiat ,  ifl  then  had  veak'd  after  long  sleep , 
Will  make  me  sleep  again :  and  then,  in  dreaming, 
The  clouds,  methought,  would  open,  and  show  riches 
Ready  to  drop  upon  me ,  that  when  I  wak'd 
I  cry'd  to  dream  again. 

Ste.    This  will  prove  a  brave  kingdom  to  me ,  where  I  shall 
have  my  music  for  nothing.- 

Cal.    When  Prospero  is  destroyed. 

Ste,    That  shall  be  by  and  by :  I  remember  the  story. 

Trin.    The  sound  is  going  away:  let  *s  follow  it,  and  after  do 
our  work. 

Ste*    Lead ,  monster ;  we  '11  follow.  —  I  would ,  I  could  see 
thistaborer:  he  lays  it  on. 

Trin,    Wilt  come?    I '11  follow,  Stephano.  [ExeunU 

SCENE    III. 

Another  part  of  the  Island. 

Enter  kho^soy   Sebastian,    Antonio,   Gonzalo,   Adrian, 
Francisco  ,  and  Others, 

Gon.    By'ria'kin,  I  can  go  no  father.  Sir; 
My  old  bones  ake :  here  's  a  maze  trod ,  indeed , 
Through  forth-rights,  and  meanders!  by  your  patience, 
I  needs  must  rest  me. 

jilon.  Old  lord,  I  can  not  blame  thee, 

Who  am  myself  attached  with  weariness. 
To  the  dulling  of  my  spirits:  sit  down,  and  rest. 
Even  here  I  will  put  off  my  hope ,  and  keep  it 
No  longer  for  my  flatterer :  he  is  drown'd , 
Whom  thus  we  stray  to  find ;  and  the  sea  mocks 
Om  frusiraie  search  on  Jaad.    Well,  let  him  go. 
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Ant.    I  am  right  glad  that  he 's  so  out  of  hope. 

[Aside  to  Sbbast 
Do  not,  for  one  repulse,  forego  the  purpose 
That  you  resolv'd  to  effect. 

Seb.  The  next  advantage 

Will  we  take  thoroughly. 

Ant.  Let  it  be  to-night; 

For ,  now  they  are  oppressed  with  travel ,  they 
Will  not ,  nor  cannot,  use  such  vigilance , 
As  \rhen  they  are  fresh. 

Seb,  I  say,  to-night:  no  more. 

[Solemn  and  strange  music;  and  Prosfbro  above,   invis 
Enter  several  strange  Shapes^  bringing  in  a  banquet: 
dance  about  it  with  gentle  actions  of  salutations ;  and,  invx 
the  King,  <fec.  to  eat,  they  depart.] 

Alon.    What  harmony  is  this?  my  good  friends ,  hark! 

Gon.    Marvellous  sweet  music ! 

Alon.    Give  us  kind  keepers ,  heavens !    What  were  thes 

Seb.    A  living  drollery.    Now  I  will  believe 
That  there  are  unicorns ;  that  in  Arabia 
There  is  one  tree ,  the  phoenix'  throne ;  one  phoenix 
At  this  hour  reigning  there. 

Ant.  I  *11  believe  both ; 

And  what  does  else  want  credit ,  come  to  me , 
And  I  '11  be  sworn 't  is  true :  travellers  ne'er  did  lie , 
Though  fools  at  home  condemn  them. 

Gon.  If  in  Naples 

I  should  report  this  now,  would  they  believe  me? 
If  I  should  say ,  I  saw  such  islanders , 
(For,  certes,  these  are  people  of  the  island) 
Who,  though  they  are  of  monstrous  shape,  yet,  note, 
Their  manners  are  more  gentle ,  kind,  than  of 
Our  human  generation  you  shall  find 
Many,  nay,  almost  any. 

/'ra,  [Asid^.'\    BLoxieslloTd^ 

\ 
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Thou  hast  said  well ;  for  some  of  you  there  present, 
Are  worse  than  devils. 

Alon,  I  cannot  too  much  muse , 

Such  shapes,  such  gesture,  and  such  sound ,  expressing 
(Although  they  want  the  use  of  tongue)  a  kind 
Of  excellent  dumb  discourse. 

Pro.  [Jside,]  Praise  in  departing. 

Fran,    They  yanish'd  strangely. 

Seb.  No  matter,  since 

They  have  left  their  viands  behind ,  for  we  have  stomachs.  — 
Will 't  please  you  taste  of  what  is  here? 

Jlon.  Not  I. 

Gon.    Faith ,  Sir,  you  need  not  fear.    When  we  were  boys 
Who  would  believe  that  there  were  mountaineers 
Dew-Iapp'd  Wke  bulls,  whose  throats  had  hanging  at  them 
Wallets  of  flesh?  cr  that  there  were  such  men , 
Whose  heads  stood  in  their  breasts?  which  now  we  find , 
Each  putter-out  of  five  for  one  will  bring  us 
Good  warrant  of. 

Alon,  I  will  stand  to ,  and  feed, 

Although  my  last:  no  matter,  since  I  feel 
The  best  is  past.  —  Brother,  my  lord  the  duke , 
Stand  to,  and  do  as  we. 

Hiunder  and  lightning.    Enter  Arikl  like  a  harpy ,  claps  his 
wings  upon  the  table  f  and,  with  a  quaint  device ,  the  banquet 
vanishes, 
Ari,    You  are  three  mep  of  sin ,  whom  destiny 

(That  hath  to  instrument  this  lower  world, 

And  what  is  in 't)  the  never-surfeited  sea 

Hath  caused  to  belch  up ,  and  on  this  island 

Where  man  doth  not  inhabit;  you  'mongst  men 

Being  most  unfit  to  live.    1  have  made  you  mad ; 

[Seeing  Illo-r,^  Seb.,  Jf-c.  draw  their  Swords* 

And  even  with  such  like  valour  men  hang  and  drown 

Their  proper  selves.    Tou  fools !    I  and  my  fellows 

Are  ministers  of  fate:  the  eiements , 
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Of  whom  your  swords  are  temper'd ,  may  as  well 

Wound  the  loud  winds ,  or  with  bemock'd-at  stabs 

Kill  the  still-closing  waters,  as  diminish 

One  dowle  that 's  in  my  plume :  my  fellow-ministei^ 

Are  like  invulnerable.    If  you  could  hurt, 

Your  swords  are  now  loo  massy  for  your  strengths , 

And  will  not  be  uplifted.    But,  remember, 

(For  that 's  my  business  to  you)  that  you  three 

From  Milan  did  supplant  good  Prospero ; 

Exposed  unto  the  sea ,  (Which  hath  requit  it) 

Him ,  and  his  innocent  child :  for  which  foul  deed 

The  powers ,  delaying  not  forgetting ,  have 

Incensed  the  seas  and  shores ,  yea ,  all  the  creatures , 

Against  your  peace.    Thee,  of  thy  son,  Alonso, 

They  have  bereft ;  and  do  pronounce  by  me , 

Lingering  perdition  (worse  than  any  death 

Can  be  at  once)  shall  step  by  step  attend 

You ,  and  your  ways ;  whose  wraths  to  guard  you  from 

(Which  here ,  in  this  most  desolate  isle ,  else  falls 

Upon  your  heads)  is  nothing,  but  heart's  sorrow, 

And  a  clear  life  ensuing. 

He  vanishes  in  thunder:  then,  to  soft  music,  enter  thi 
again  f  and  dance  with  mocks  and  mowes,  and  carr^ 
table. 

Pro,  [Aside,\  Bravely  the  figure  of  this  harpy  hast  th< 
Performed,  my  Ariel;  a  grace  it  had,  devouring. 
Of  my  insXruction  hast  thou  nothing  'bated , 
In  what  thou  hadst  to  say :  so ,  with  good  life 
And  observation  strange ,  my  meaner  ministers 
Their  several  kinds  have  done.    My  high  charms  work , 
And  these ,  mine  enemies ,  are  all  knit  up 
In  their  distractions :  they  now  are  in  my  power ; 
And  in  these  fits  I  leave  them ,  while  I  visit 
Young  Ferdinand ,  (whom  they  suppose  is  drown'd) 
And  his  and  my  lov'd  darling.  {Exit  Pi 
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Gon.    V  the  name  of  something  holy ,  Sir ,  why  stand  yoa 
Iq  this  strange  stare? 

Alo7i.  O,  it  is  monstrous !  monstrous! 

Metiiought ,  the  billows  spoke ,  and  told  me  of  it ; 
The  winds  did  sing  it  to  me ;  and  the  thunder, 
That  deep  and  dreadful  organ-pipe,  pronounc'd 
The  name  of  Prosper :  it  did  base  my  trespass. 
Therefore  my  son  i'  the  ooze  is  bedded ;  and 
I'll  seek  him  deeper  than  e'er  plummet  sounded , 
And  with  him  there  lie  mudded.  [Exit, 

Seb,  But  one  fiend  at  a  time , 

I  '11  fight  their  legions  o'er. 
Jnt,  I  '11  be  thy  second. 

[Exewit  Seb.  and  Atht, 
Gon.    All  three  of  them  are  desperate :  their  great  guilt , 
Like  poison  given  to  work  a  great  time  after, 
Now 'gins  to  bite  the  spirits.  —  I  do  beseech  you , 
That  are  of  suppler  joints ,  follow  them  swiftly , 
And  hinder  them  from  what  this  ecstasy 
May  now  provoke  them  to. 

jidr.  Follow,  I  pray  you.  [Exeunt, 

ACT  IV.     SCENE  I. 

Before  Prosfero's  Cell. 
Enter  VROsvEROf  Ferdinai^d,  a/ief  Miranda. 
Pro,    If  I  have  too  austerely  punish 'd  you , 
Your  compensation  makes  amends ;  fori 
Have  given  you  here  a  third  of  mine  own  life , 
Or  that  for  which  I  live ;  whom  once  again 
I  tender  to  thy  hand.    All  thy  vexations 
Were  but  my  trials  of  thy  love ,  and  thou 
Hast  strangely  stood  the  test :  here ,  afore  Heaven , 
I  ratify  this  my  rich  gift.     O  Ferdinand ! 
Do  not  smile  at  me  that  I  boast  her  off, 
For  thou  shalt  find  she  will  outstrip  all  praise , 
And  make  it  hah  behind  her. 
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Per.  I  do  believe  it, 

Against  an  oracle. 

Pro,    Then,  as  my  gift,  and  thine  own  acquisition 
Worthily  purchased ,  take  my  daughter :  but 
If  thou  dost  break  her  virgin  knot  before 
All  sanctimonious  ceremonies  may , 
With  full  and  holy  rite,  be  minister*d, 
No  sweet  aspersion  shall  the  heavens  let  fall 
To  make  this  contract  grow ;  but  barren  hate , 
Sour-ey'd  disdain ,  and  discord ,  shall  bestrew 
The  union  of  your  bed  with  weeds  so  loathly , 
That  you  shall  hate  it  both :  therefore ,  take  heed , 
As  Hymen's  lamps  shall  light  you. 

Per.  As  I  hope 

For  quiet  days,  fair  issue,  and  long  life. 
With  such  love  as 't  is  now,  the  murkiest  den , 
The  most  opportune  place ,  the  strongest  suggestion 
Our  worser  genius  can ,  shall  never  melt 
Mine  honour  into  lust,  to  take  away 
The  edge  of  that  day's  celebration , 
When  I  shall  think ,  or  Phoebus'  steeds  are  founder'd, 
Or  night  kept  chain'd  below. 

Pro,  Fairly  spoke. 

Sit  then,  and  talk  with  her;  she  is  thine  own.  — 
What,  Ariel!  my  industrious  servant  Ariel ! 

Enter  Ariel. 

Ari.    What  would  my  potent  master?  here  I  am. 

Pro,    Thou  and  Ihy  meaner  fellows  your  last  service 
Did  worthily  perform ,  and  1  must  use  you 
In  such  another  trick.    Go,  bring  the  rabble. 
O'er  whom  I  give  thee  power,  here ,  to  this  place : 
Incite  them  to  quick  motion ;  for  I  must 
Bestow  upon  the  eyes  of  this  young  couple 
Some  vanity  of  mine  art :  it  is  my  promise , 
And  they  expect  it  from  me. 
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Pro,    Ay,  \i^ith a twink. 

Art,    BefQreyoucansay,  "Come,"  and  "go," 
And  breathe  twice ;  afid  cry ,  "  so  so ;  " 
Each  one,  tripping  on  his  toe , 
Will  be  here  with  mop  and  mow. 
Bo  you  love  me ,  master?  no? 

Pro,    Dearly,  my  delicate  Ariel.    Do  not  approach/ 
Till  (hou  dost  hear  me  call. 

Ari,  Well  I  conceive.  [ExiU 

Pro,    Look,  thou  be  true.    Do  not  give  dalliance 
Too  much  the  rein :  the  strongest  oath  are  straw 
To  the  fire  i'  the  blood.    Be  more  abstemious. 
Or  else,  goodnight,  your  vow. 

Fer.  I  warrant  you,  Sir; 

The  white-cold  virgin  snow  upon  my  heart 
Abates  the  ardour  of  my  liver. 

Pro.  Well.  — 

Now  come,  ny  Ariel !  bring  a  corollary, 
Rather  than-want  a  spirit :  appear ,  and  pertly.  — 
No,  tongue,  all  eyes;  be  silent.  [Sqfl  music. 

A  Masque,    Enter  Iris. 

Iris,    Ceres,  most  bounteous  lady,  thy  rich  leas 
Of  wheat,  rye,  barley,  vetches,  oats,  and  peas; 
Thy  turfy  mountains ,  where  live  nibbling  sheep , 
And  flat  meads  thatch'd  with  stover,  them  to  keep ; 
Thy  banks  with  pioned  and  twilled  brims , 
Which  spongy  April  at  thy  best  betrims , 
To  make  cold  nymphs  chaste  crowns ;  and  thy  broom  groves , 
Whose  shadow  the  dismissed  bachelor  loves , 
Being  lass-lorn;  the  pole-clipt  vineyard ; 
And  thy  sea-marge ,  steril ,  and  rocky-hard , 
Where  thou  thyself  dost  air ;  the  queen  o'  the  sky , 
Whose  watery  arch  and  messenger  am  I , 
Bids  thee  leave  these ,  and  with  her  sovereign  grace , 
Here  on  this  grass-plot,  in  this  very  place. 
To  come  and  sport.    Her  peacocks  fly  amain : 
Approach,  rich  Ceres,  her  to  eDtertaia. 
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Enter  Ceres. 

Cer.    Hail,  many-colour'd  messenger,  that  ne'er 
Dost  disobey  the  wife  of  Jupiter; 
Who  with  thy  saffron  wings  upon  my  flowers 
Diffusest  honey-drops ,  refreshing  showers ; 
And  with  each  end  of  thy  blue  bow  dost  crown 
My  bosky  acres ,  and  my  unshrubb'd  down , 
Rich  scarf  to  my  proud  earth ;  why  hath  thy  queen 
Summoned  me  hither ,  fo  this  short-graz'd  green? 

Iris.    A  contract  of  true  love  to  celebrate , 
And  some  donation  freely  to  estate 
On  the  bless'd  lovers. 

Cer.  Tell  me,  heavenly  bow, 

IfYenus,  or  her  son,  as  thou  dost  know. 
Do  now  attend  the  queen?  since  they  did  plot 
The  means  that  dusky  Dis  my  daughter  got. 
Her  and  her  blind  boy's  scandal'd  company 
I  have  forsworn. 

Iris,  Of  her  society 

Be  not  afraid:  I  met  her  deity 
Cutting  the  clouds  towards  Paphos,  and  her  son 
Drove-drawn  with  her.    Here  thought  Chey  to  have  done 
Some  wanton  charm  upon  this  man  and  maid , 
Whose  vows  are ,  that  no  bed-right  shall  be  paid 
Till  Hymen's  torch  be  lighted ;  but  in  vain : 
Mars's  hot  minion  is  returned  again ; 
Her  waspish-headed  son  has  broke  his  arrows, 
Swears  he  will  shoot  no  more ,  but  play  with  sparrows , 
And  be  a  boy  right  out. 

Cer,  Highest  queen  of  state , 

Great  Juno  comes :  I  know  her  by  her  gait. 

Enter  Juno. 
Jim,    How  does  my  bounteous  sister?    Go  with  me , 
To  bless  this  twain ,  that  they  may  prosperous  be , 
Andliooour'd  in  their  issue. 
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Song. 

Judo.    Honour ^  riches^  marriage ^  hlesnng^ 
Long  continuance ^  and  increasing^ 
Hourly  joys  be  shll  upon  you  I 
Juno  sings  her  blessings  on  you. 

Cer.     EarWs  increase ,  foison  plenty , 
BamSf  and  gamers  never  empty  ; 
Fines ,  with  clustering  bunches  growing; 
Plants  J  with  goodly  burden  bowing ; 
Spring  come  to  you ,  at  tlie  farthest , 
In  the  very  end  of  harvest! 
Scarcity  and  want  shall  shun  you; 
Ceres*  blessing  so  is  on  you, 

Fer,    This  is  a  most  majestic  vision ,  and 
Harmonious  charmingly.    May  I  be  bold 
To  think  these  spirits? 

Pro.  Spirits,  vhich  by  mine  art 

I  have  from  their  confines  called ,  to  enact 
My  present  fancies. 

Fer,  Let  me  live  here  ever : 

So  rare  a  wonder'd  father ,  and  a  wise , 
Makes  this  place  Paradise. 

[Juno  and  Geres  whisper^  and  send  Iris  on  em- 
ployment. 
Pro.    Sweet  now,  silence! 
Jano  and  Ceres  whisper  seriously ; 
There 's  something  else  to  do.    Hush,  and  be  mute, 
Or  else  our  spell  is  marr'd. 

fris.    You  nymphs,  call'd  Naiads,  of  the  wandering  brooks, 
With  your  sedg'd  crowns ,  and  ever-harmless  looks , 
Leave  your  crisp  channels,  and  on  this  green  land 
Answer  your  summons :  Juno  does  command. 
Come,  temperate  nymphs,  and  help  to  celebrate 
k  contract  of  true  Jove :  be  not  too  late. 
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Enter  certain  Nymphs. 
You  sun-burn'd  sicklemen ,  of  August  weary , 
Come  hither  from  the  furrow ,  and  be  merry. 
Make  holy-day:  your  rye-straw  hats  put  on , 
And  these  fresh  nymphs  encounter  every  one 
In  country  fooling. 

Enter  certain  Reapers  j  properly  habited:  tliey  join  with 
Nymphs  in  a  graceful  dance;  towards  the  end  whereof  \ 
SPERO  starts  suddenly ,  and  speaks;  qfter  which ,  to  a  stra 
hollow,  and  confused  noise,  they  heavily  vanish. 

Pro.  [Jside,]  I  had  forgot  that  foul  conspiracy 
Of  the  beast  Caliban ,  and  his  confederates , 
Against  my  life ;  the  minute  of  their  plot 
Is  almost  come.  —  [To  the  Spirits.^  Well  done.  —  Avoid ;  - 
more. 

Fer.    This  is  strange :  your  father 's  in  some  passion 
That  works  him  strongly. 

Mira,  Never  till  this  day, 

Saw  I  him  touched  with  anger  so  distemper'd. 

Pro.    You  do  look ,  my  son ,  in  a  mov'd  sort , 
As  if  you  were  dismayed:  be  cheerful,  Sir. 
Our  revels  now  are  ended.    These  our  actors , 
As  I  foretold  you ,  were  all  spirits ,  and 
Are  melted  into  air,  into  thin  air: 
And ,  like  the  baseless  fabric  of  this  vision , 
The  cloud-capp*d  towers ,  the  gorgeous  palaces , 
The  solemn  temples ,  the  great  globe  itself, 
Yea,  all  which  it  inherit,  shall  dissolve. 
And ,  liite  this  insubstantial  pageant  faded , 
Leave  not  a  rack  behind.    We  are  such  stuff 
As  dreams  are  made  on ,  and  our  little  life 
Is  rounded  with  a  sleep.  —  Sir ,  I  am  vex'd : 
Bear  with  my  weakness ;  my  old  brain  is  troubled : 
Be  not  disturb'd  with  my  infirmity. 
Iffoa  be  pleas  'd  retire  into  my  cell , 
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Aod  there  repose :  a  turn  or  two  I  '11  walk , 
To  still  my  beating  mind. 

Fer.  Mira.  We  wish  your  peace.  [Exeunt. 

Pro.    Come  with  a  thought !  —  I  thank  thee.  —  Ariel ,  come ! 

Enter  Ariel. 

Ari.    Thy  thoughts  I  cleave  to.    What 's  thy  pleasure ? 

Pro.  Spirit, 

We  must  prepare  to  meet  with  Caliban. 

Ari.    Ay,  my  commander:  when  I  presented  Ceres , 
I  thought  to  have  told  thee  of  it ;  but  I  fear'd , 
Lest  r  might  anger  thee. 

Pro.    Say  again ,  where  didst  thou  leave  these  vailets? 

Ari.    I  told  you,  Sir,  they  were  red-hot  with  drinking: 
So  full  of  valour,  that  they  smote  the  air 
For  breathing  in  their  faces ;  beat  the  ground 
For  kissing  of  their  feet,  yet  always  bending 
Towards  their  project.    Then  I  b^at  my  tabor , 
At  which ,  like  unback'd  colts ,  they  priced  their  ears , 
Advanced  their  eye-lids ,  lifted  up  their  noses , 
As  they  smelt  music :  so  I  charm'd  their  ears , 
That,  calf-like,  they  my  lowing  followed ,  through 
Tooth'd  briers ,  sharp  furzes  pricking  gorse ,  and  thorns , 
Which  enter'd  their  frail  shins :  at  last  I  left  them 
I'  the  filthy  mantled  pool  beyond  your  cell , 
There  dancing  up  to  the  chins ,  that  the  foul  lake 
O'erstunk  their  feet. 

Pro.  This  was  well  done,  my  bird. 

Thy  shape  invisible  retain  thou  still : 
The  trumpery  in  my  house ,  go,  bring  it  hither, 
For  stale  to  catch  these  thieves. 

Ari.  I  go,  I  go.  [Exit. 

Pro.    A  devil ^  a  bom  devil,  on  whose  nature 
Nurture  can  never  stick ;  on  whom  my  pains , 
Humanely  taken ,  all,  all  lost,  quite  lost; 
And  as  with  age  his  body  uglier  grows , 
So  his  mind  cankers.    I  will  plague  them  aW  > 
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Re-enter  Ariel  ,  loaden  with  glistering  apparel ,  ^c. 
Even  to  roaring.  —  Come,  hang  th«m  on  this  line. 

Prospbro  and  Ariel  remain  unseen.     Enter  Caliban,  Stb- 
FHANO,  an£?  Trinoulo,  all  wet. 

CaL    Pray  you,  tread  softly,  that  the  blind  mole  may  not 
Hear  a  foot  fall ;  we  now  are  near  his  cell. 

Ste.    Monster,    your  fairy,  which,  you  say,  is  a  harmless 
fairy ,  has  done  little  better  than  played  the  Jack  with  us. 

Trin.    Monster,  I  do  smell  all  horse-piss,  at  which  my  nose 
is  in  great  indignation. 

Ste.    So  is  mine.    Do  you  hear,  monster?  If  I  should  take  a 
displeasure  against  you ;  look  you ,  — 

Trin.    Thou  wert  but  a  lost  monster. 

CaU    Good  my  lord ,  give  me  thy  favour  still. 
Be  patient ,  for  the  prize  I  '11  bring  thee  to 
Shall  hood-wink  this  mischance :  .therefore ,  speak  softly ; 
All 's  hush'd  as  midnight  yet. 

Trin.    Ay ,  but  to  lose  our  bottles  in  the  pool ,  — 

Ste.    There  is  not  only  disgrace  and  dishonour  in  that,  mon- 
ster, but  an  infinite  loss. 

Trin.    That  's  more  to  me  than  my  wetting:  yet  this  is  your 
harmless  fairy,  monster. 

Ste.    I  will  fetch  off  my  bottle,  though  I  be  o*er  ears  fbr  my 
labour. 

Cal.    Pr'ythee,  my  lung,  be  quiet.    Seest  thou  here. 
This  is  the  mouth  o' the  cell :  no  noise,  and  enter: 
Do  that  good  mischief,  which  may  make  this  island 
Thine  own  for  ever,  and  I,  thy  Caliban, 
For  aye  thy  foot-licker. 

Ste.    Give  me  thy  hand.    I  do  begin  to  have  bloody  thoughts. 

Trin.    O  king  Stephano !  O  peer!  O  worthy  Stephano !  look, 
what  a  wardrobe  here  is  for  thee ! 

Cal.    Let  it  alone,  thou  fool:  it  is  but  trash. 

Trin.    0,  ho,  monster!   we  know  what  belongs  to  a  frip- 
perjr: ,—  O  king  Stephano  I 
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Ste.  Pat  off  (hat  gown,  Irineulo:  by  this  hand,  1 11  haye 
that  govn. 

THn.    Thy  grace  shall  have  it. 

Cal,    The  dropsy  drown  this  fool!  vhatdoyoifmean. 
To  doat  thus  on  such  luggage?    Let 't  alone , 
And  do  the  murder  first ;  if  he  awake , 
From  toe  to  crown  he  11  fill  our  skins  with  pinches ; 
Make  us  strange  stuff. 

Ste,  Be  you  quiet,  monster.  —  Mistress  line,  is  not  this  my 
jerkin?  Now  is  the  jerkin  under  the  line;  now,  jerkin,  you  are 
like  to  lose  your  hair,  and  prove  a  bald  jerkin. 

lyiiu  Do,  do:  we  steal  by  line  and  level,  and  'tlike  your 
grace. 

Ste.  I  thank  thee  for  that  jest;  here  's  a  garment  for 't:  wit 
shall  not  go  unrewarded ,  while  I  am  king  of  this  country.  *'  Steal 
by  line  and  level,"  is  an  excellent  pass  of  pate;  there 'd  another 
garment  for 't. 

Trm.  Monster,  come,  put  some  lime  upon  your  fingers,  and 
away  with  the  rest. 

CaL    I  will  have  none  on 't:  we  shall  lose  our  time. 
And  all  be  turn'd  to  barnacles ,  or  to  apes 
With  foreheads  villainous  low. 

Ste,  Monster,  lay-to  your  fingers:  help  to  bear  thisaway> 
where  my  hogshead  of  wine  is,  or  1 11  turn  you  out  of  my  kingdom. 
Goto;  carry  this. 

TWn.    And  this. 

Sie.    Ay,  and  this. 

[J  noise  of  hunters  heard.  Enter  divers  Spirits ,  in  shape  qf 
hounds  J  and  hunt  them  about:  Prosfbro  and  Am^L  setting 
them  on.] 

Pro.    Hey,  Mountain,  hey! 
Jri*    Silver!  there  it  goes,  Silver! 
Pro.    Fury,  Fury!  there,  Tyrant,  there!  hark,  hark! 

[Cal.,  Str.,  and  Trin.  are  driven  out* 
CiO ,  charge  my  goblins  that  they  grind  their  joints 
With  dry  codyuIswds;  shorten  up  theu  &\u«v^ 
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With  aged  cramps ,  and  more  pinch-spotted  make  them , 
Than  pard ,  or  cat  o*  mountain. 

Ari.  Hark !  they  roar. 

Pro.    Let  them  be  hunted  soundly.    At  this  hour 
Lie  at  my  mercy  all  mine  enemies : 
Shortly  shall  all  my  labours  end,  and  thou 
Shalt  have  the  air  at  freedom :  for  a  little , 
Follow,  and  do  me  service.  \Ex€ 


ACT  V.     SCENE  L 

Before  the  Cell  of  Prospero. 
Enter  Prospero  in  his  magic  robes;  and  Ariel. 

Pro.  Now  does  my  project  gather  to  a  head : 
My  charms  crack  not ,  my  spirits  obey,  and  time 
Goes  upright  with  his  carriage.    How 's  the  day? 

Art,    On  the  sixth  hour ;  at  which  time ,  my  lord , 
Tou  said  our  work  should  cease. 

Pro.  I  did  say  so , 

When  first  I  rais'd  the  tempest.    Say,  my  spirit, 
How  fares  the  king  and  's  followers? 

Ari.  Confin'd  together 

In  the  same  fashion  as  you  gave  in  charge ; 
Just  as  you  left  them :  all  prisoners ,  Sir, 
In  the  line-grove  which  weather-fends  your  cell ; 
They  cannot  budge  till  your  release.    The  king , 
His  brother ,  and  yours ,  abide  all  three  distracted , 
And  the  remainder  mourning  over  them , 
Brim-full  of  sorrow,  and  dismay;  but  chiefly 
Him  that  you  term'd ,  Sir ,  the  good  old  lord,  Gonzalo : 
His  tears  run  down  his  beard ,  like  winter's  drops 
From  eaves  of  reeds.    Your  charm  so  strongly  works  them , 
That  if  you  now  beheld  them ,  your  affections 
Would  become  tender. 
jPro.    Dost  thou  think  so ,  spmtl 

V 
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AH,    Mine  would  I  Sir,  were  I  hnman. 

Pro,  And  mine  shall. 

Hastthon,  which  art  but  air ,  a  touch,  a  feeling 
Of  their  afflictions ,  and  shall  not  myself. 
One  of  their  kind ,  that  relish  all  as  sharply , 
Passion  as  they ,  be  kindlier  mov'd  than  thou  art? 
Though  with  their  high  wrongs  I  am  struck  to  the  quick , 
Yet,  with  my  nobler  reason ,  'gainst  my  fury 
Do  I  take  part.    The  rarer  action  is 
Inyirtne,  than  in  vengeance :  they  being  peniteift. 
The  sole  drift  of  my  purpose  doth  extend 
Not  a  frown  farther.    Go,  release  them,  Ariel. 
My  charms  I  '11  break ,  their  senses  I  '11  restore , 
And  they  shaU  be  themselves. 

Art.  I'Ufetchtheijd,  Sir.  [Exit. 

Pro.    Ye  elves  of  hills,  brooks,  standing  lakes ,  and  groves; 
And  ye ,  that  on  the  sands  with  printless  foot  ^ 

Do  chase  the  ebbing  Neptune ,  and  do  fly  him. 
When  he  comes  back;  you  demy-puppets ,  that 
By  moonshine  do  the  green  sour  ringlets  make, 
Whereof  the  ewe  not  bites ;  and  you,  whose  pastime 
Is  to  make  midnight  mushrooms ;  that  rejoice 
To  hear  the  solemn  curfew ;  by  whose  aid 
(Weak  masters  though  ye  be)  I  have  be-dimm'd 
The  noontide  sun ,  calFd  forth  the  mutinous  winds , 
And  'twixt  the  green  sea  and  the  azur'd  vault 
Set  roaring  war:  to  the  dread  rattling  thunder 
Have  I  given  fire ,  and  rifled  Jove's  stout  oak 
With  his  own  bolt :  the  strong-bas'd  promontory 
Have  I  made  shake ;  and  by  the  spurs  pluck'd  up 
The  pine  and  cedar:  graves,  at  my  command. 
Have  waked  their  sleepers ;  oped ,  and  let  them  forth 
By  my  so  potent  art.    But  this  rough  magic 
I  here  abjure ;  and ,  when  I  have  requir'd 
Some  heavenly  music ,  (which  eveil  now  I  do) 
To  work  mine  end  upon  their  senses,  that 
This  tvry  charm  is  for,  I  'Ji  break  my  staff , 
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Bnry  it  certaia  fathoms  id  the  earth , 

And,  deeper  than  did  ever  plummet  sound , 

I  '11  drown  my  book.  [Solerm 

Re-enter  Ariel  :  after  him ,  Alonso  ,  with  a  frantic  / 
attended  by  Gonzalo;    Sebastian  and  Antonio 
manner y  attended  by  Adrian  an£? Francisco:  they  a 
the  circle  which  Prospero  had  made,  a?id  there  stand  cl 
which  Prospero  observing ,  speaks, 
A  solemn  air,  and  the  best  comforter 
To  an  unsettled  fancy,  cure  thy  brains , 
Now  useless ,  boil'd  within  thy  skull !    There  stand , 
For  you  are  spell-stopp'd.  — 
Holy  Gonzalo ,  honourable  man , 
Mine  eyes ,  even  sociable  to  the  show  of  thine , 
Fall  fellowly  drops.  —  The  charm  dissolves  apace ; 
And  as  the  morning  steals  upon  the  night. 
Melting  the  darkness ,  so  their  rising  senses 
Begin  to  chase  the  ignorant  fumes  that  mantle 
Their  clearer  reason.  —  O  good  Gonzalo ! 
My  true  preserver ,  and  a  loyal  Sir 
To  him  thou  follow*st ,  I  will  pay  thy  graces 
Home,  both  In  word  and  deed.  —  Most  cruelly 
Didst  thou ,  Alonso ,  use  me  and  my  daughter : 
Thy  brother  was  a  furtherer  in  the  act ;  — 
Thou 'rtpinch'd  for 't  now,  Sebastian.  —  Flesh  and  bloo 
You  brother  mine ,  that  entertained  ambition , 
Expeird  remorse  and  nature;  who ,  with  Sebastian, 
(Whose  inward  pinches  therefore  are  most  strong) 
Would  here  have  kiU'd  your  king ;  I  do  forgive  thee , 
Unnatural  though  thou  art.  —  Their  understanding 
Begins  to  swell,  and  the  approaching  tide 
Will  shortly  fill  the  reasonable  shores , 
That  now  lie  foul  and  muddy.    Not  one  of  them , 
That  yet  looks  on  me,  or  would  know  me.  -^  Ariel, 
Fetch  me  the  hat  and  rapier  in  my  cell ;  [Exit 

I  wiU  dis-case  me ,  and  myself  present , 
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As  I  was  sometime  Milan.  —  Quickly,  spirit; 
Thou  sbalt  ere  long  be  free. 

Ariel  re-enters  y  singing ,  and  helps  to  attire  Vrostero. 

Ari.     ff^here  the  bee  sucks  f  there  suck  I; 
In  a  cowslip's  belt  I  lie  : 
There  I  couch,    IFhen  owls  do  cry , 
On  the  bafs  back  J  dojly , 
jifter summer y  merrily: 
Merrily  y  merrily  y  shall  I  live  now , 
Under  the  blossom  that  hangs  on  the  bough. 

Pro,    Why,  that's  my  dainty  Ariel!    I  shall  miss  thee ; 
Bat  yet  thou  shall  have  freedom:  —  so,  so,  so.  — 
To  the  king' )  ship ,  invisible  as  thou  art : 
There  sbalt  thou  find  the  mariners  asleep 
Under  the  hatches;  the  master,  and  the  boatswain, 
Being  awake ,  enforce  them  to  this  place , 
And  presently,  Ipr'ythce. 

Ari,    I  drink  the  air  before  me,  and  return 
Or  e'er  your  pulse  twice  beat.  [Eant  Ariel. 

Gon,    All  torment,  trouble,  wonder,  and  amazement 
Inhabit  here :  some  heavenly  power  guide  us 
Out  of  this  fearful  country  I 

Pro  Behold,  sir  king. 

The  vn-onged  duke  of  Milan ,  Prospero. 
For  more  assurance  that  a  living  prince 
Does  now  speak  to  thee,  I  embrace  thy  body ; 
And  to  thee,  and  thy  company,  I  bid 
A  hearty  welcome. 

jilon,  Whe'rthoubeesthe,  or  no, 

Or  some  enchanted  trifle  to  abuse  me , 
As  late  I  have  been ,  I  not  know:  thy  pulse 
Beats  as  of  flesh  and  blood;  and,  since  I  saw  thee , 
Th'  affliction  of  my  mind  amends ,  with  which , 
I  fear,  a  madness  held  me.    This  must  crave 
(An  if  this  be  at  all)  a  most  strange  story. 
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Thy  dukedom  I  resign ;  and  do  entreat 

Thou  pardon  me  my  wrongs.  —  But  how  should  Prosperct 

Be  living,  and  be  here? 

Pro.  First,  noble  friend, 

Let  me  embrace  thine  age ,  whose  honour  cannot 
Be  measured,  or  confin'd. 

Gon.  Whether  this  be , 

Or  be  not ,  I  '11  not  swear. 

Pro.  You  do  yet  taste 

Some  subtleties  o'  the  isle ,  that  will  not  let  you 
Belieye  things  certain.  —  Welcome,  my  friends  all.  — 
Butyou^  my  brace  of  lords,  were  I  so  minded , 

[Aside  to  Seb.  and  Ax^i 

1  here  could  pluck  his  highness'  frown  upon  you , 
And  justify  you  traitors :  at  this  time 

I  will  tell  no  tales. 

Seb.  [Ande.l  The  deyil  speaks  in  him. 

Pro.  No.  — 

For  you,  most  wicked  Sir ,  whom  to  call  brother 
Would  even  infect  my  mouth ,  I  do  forgive 
Thy  rankest  fault ;  all  of  them;  and  require 
My  dukedom  of  thee,  which,  perforce,  I  know. 
Thou  must  restore. 

AUm.  If  thou  beest  Prospero , 

Give  us  particulars  of  thy  preservation  ; 
How  thou  hast  met  us  here ,  who  three  hours  since 
Were  wreck'd  upon  this  shore ;  where  I  have  lost, 
(How  sharp  the  point  of  this  remembrance  is ! ) 
^y  dear  son  Ferdinand. 

Pro.  I  am  woe  for 't.  Sir. 

Alon.    Irreparable  is  the  loss ,  and  patience 
Says  it  is  past  her  cure. 

Pro.  I  rather  think , 

You  have  not  sought  her  help ;  of  whose  soft  grace , 
For  the  like  loss  I  have  her  soyereign  aid , 
And  rest  myself  content. 

j^lo/i.  You  l\ie  Ukft  loss  ? 
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Pro,    As  great  to  me ,  as  late;  and,  supportable 
To  make  the  dear  loss,  have  I  means  much  weaker 
Than  you  may  call  to  comfort  you,  for  I 
Have  lost  my  daughter. 

Mon.  A  daughter? 

0  heavens !  that  they  were  living  both  in  Naples , 
The  king  and  queen  there!  that  they  were,  I  wish 
Myself  were  mudded  in  that  oozy  bed 

Where  my  son  lies.    When  did  you  lose  your  daughter? 
Pro.    In  this  last  tempest.    I  perceive,  these  lords 
At  this  encounter  do  so  much  admire, 
That  they  devour  their  reason ,  and  scarce  think 
Their  eyes  do  offices  of  truth,  their  words 
Are  natural  breath;  but,  howsoe'er  you  have 
Been  justled  from  your  senses,  know  for  certain , 
ThatlamProspero,  and  that  very  duke 
Which  was  thrust  forth  of  Milan ;  who  most  strangely 
Upon  this  shore ,  where  you  were  wreck'd ,  was  landed , 
To  be  the  lord  on 't.    No  more  yet  of  this ; 
For  *t  is  a  chronicle  of  day  by  day. 
Not  a  relation  for  a  breakfast,  nor  ' 
Befitting  this  first  meeting.    Welcome,  Sir; 
This  cell 's  my  court :  here  have  I  few  attendants , 
And  subjects  none  abroad:  pray  you,  look  in. 
My  dukedom  since  you  have  given  me  again , 

1  will  requite  you  with  as  good  a  thing; 

At  least ,  bring  forth  a  wonder,  to  content  ye 
As  much  as  me  my  dukedom. 

The  entrance  cfthe  Cell  opens  ^  and  discovers  Ferdinakd 
and  MiRAUB JL  playing  at  chess, 

Mira,    Sweet  lord,  you  play  me  false. 

Fer,  No,  my  dearest  love, 

I  would  not  for  the  world. 

Mira,    Yes ,  for  a  score  of  kingdoms  you  should  wrangle , 
And  I  would  call  it  fair  play. 

Alon,  If  this  prove 
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A  TisioD  of  the  island ,  one  dear  son 
Shall  I  twice  lose. 

Seb.  A  most  high  miracle ! 

Fer.    Though  the  seas  threaten  they  are  mercifiil : 
I  have  curs*d  them  without  cause.  [Ferd  •  kneels  to  Aloi 

Alon.  Now,  all  the  blessings 

Of  a  glad  father  compass  thee  about! 
Arise ,  and  say  how  thou  cam'st  here. 

Mira.  O,  wonder! 

How  many  goodly  creatures  are  there  here ! 
How  beauteous  mankind  is!    0,  brave  new  world , 
That  has  such  people  in 't ! 

Pro.  'T  is  new  to  thee. 

Alon,    What  is  this  maid ,  with  whom  thou  wast  at  play  ? 
Your  eld'st  acquaintance  cannot  be  three  hours : 
Is  she  the  goddess  that  hath  sever'd  us, 
And  brought  us  thus  together? 

Fer.  Sir,  she  is  mortal; 

But,  by  immortal  providence,  she 's  mine : 
I  chose  her ,  when  I  could  not  ask  my  father 
For  his  advice ,  nor  thought  I  had  one.    She 
Is  daughter  to  this  famous  duke  of  Milan , 
Of  whom  so  often  I  have  heard  renown , 
But  never  saw  before ;  of  whom  I  have 
Received  a  second  life,  and  second  father 
This  lady  makes  him  to  me. 

Alon,  I  am  hers. 

ButO!  how  oddly  will  it  sound,  that  I 
Must  ask  my  child  forgiveness. 

Prif,  There,  Sir,  stop: 

Let  us  not  burden  our  remembrances 
With  a  heaviness  that 's  gone. 

Gon.  I  have  inly  wept. 

Or  should  have  spoke  ere  this.    Look  down ,  you  gods , 
And  on  this  couple  drop  a  blessed  crown , 
For  it  is  you  that  have  chalk'd  forth  the  way. 
Which  hroaght  us  hither  I 
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Alon,  Isay,  Amen,  Gonzalo. 

Gon,    Was  Milan  thrust  from  Milan ,  that  his  issue 
Should  become  kings  of  Naples?    0!  rejoice 
Beyond  a  common  joy ,  and  set  it  down 
With  gold  on  lasting  pillars.    In  one  voyage 
Did  Glaribel  her  husband  find  at  Tunis ; 
And  Ferdinand ,  her  brother,  found  a  wife, 
Where  he  himself  was  lost ;  Prospero  his  dukedom , 
In  a  poor  isle ;  and  all  of  us ,  ourselves , 
When  no  man  was  his  own. 

Alon.  Give  me  your  hands : 

[JoFer.  om/MiR. 
Let  grief  and  sorrow  still  embrace  his  heart , 
That  doth  not  wish  you  joy ! 

Gon.  Be  it  so:  Amen. 

Re-enter  Ariel,   with  the  Master  and  Boatswain  amazedly 

following, 
Olook,  Sir!  look,  Sir!  here  are  more  of  us. 
I  prophesied ,  if  a  gallows  were  on  land , 
This  fellow  could  not  drown. —  Now,  blasphemy, 
That  swear*st  grace  overboard ,  not  an  oath  on  shore? 
Hast  thou  no  mouth  by  land ?    What  is  the  news? 

Boats.    The  best  news  is ,  that  we  have  safely  found 
Oorking,  and  company:  the  next  our  ship , 
Which  but  three  glasses  since  we  gave  out  split, 
Istig^t,  andyare,  and  bravely  rigg'd ,  as  when 
We  first  put  out  to  sea. 

Art,  Sir,  all  this  service! 

Have  I  done  since  I  went.  >  Aside. 

Pro.  My  tricksy  spirit !) 

Alon,    These  are  not  natural  events ;  they  strengthen 
From  strange  to  stranger. —  Say,  how  came  you  hither? 

Boats,    Ifl  did  think,  Sir,  I  were  well  awake, 
I  'd  strive  to  tell  you.    We  were  dead  of  sleep, 
And  (how  we  know  not)  all  clapp'd  under  hatches, 
Where »  but  even  now,  with  strange  and  seveTal  uoms 
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Of  roaring,  shrieking,  howling,  jingling  chains. 

And  more  diversity  of  sounds ,  all  horrible , 

We  were  awak*d ;  straightway,  at  liberty: 

Where  we,  in  all  her  trim ,  freshly  beheld 

Our  royal,  good,  and  gallant  ship ;  our  master 

Capering  to  eye  her:  on  a  trice,  so  please  you, 

Even  in  a  dream ,  were  we  divided  from  them , 

And  were  brought  moping  hither. 

Ari,  Was  *t  well  done?  I  ^  ^ 

Pro.    Bravely,  my  diligence!   Thou  shalt  be  free.) 
Alon,    This  is  as  strange  a  maze  as  e*er  men  trod ; 

And  there  is  in  this  business  more  than  nature 

Was  ever  conduct  t)f:  some  oracle 

Must  rectify  our  knowledge. 

Pro,  Sir,  my  liege, 

Do  not  infest  your  mind  with  beating  on 

.  The  strangeness  of  this  business :  at  pick'd  leisure , 

Which  shall  be  shortly ,  single  I  '11  resolve  you 

(Which  to  you  shall  seem  probable)  of  every 

These  happened  accidents ;  till  when ,  be  cheerful , 

And  think  ofeach  thing  well. —  Come  hither,  spirit:        [Asidei 

Set  Caliban  and  his  companions  free ; 

Untie  the  spell.  [^;ct^  Ariel.]  How  fares  my  gracious  Sir? 

There  are  yet  missing  of  your  company 

Some  few  odd  lads ,  that  you  remember  not. 

Re-enter  Ariel,  driving  in  Caliban,  Stbphano,  and  Trin- 
CULO ,  in  their  stolen  apparel, 

Ste^  Every  man  shift  for  all  the  rest ,  and  let  no  man  take  care 
for  himself,  for  all  is  but  fortune.  —  Coragio !  bully-monster, 
coragio ! 

Trin,  If  these  be  true  spies  which  I  wear  in  my  head ,  here 's 
a  goodly  sight. 

Cat,    OSetebos!  these  be  brave  spirits ,  indeed. 
How  fine  my  master  is !    I  am  afraid 
He  will  chastise  me. 

Self.  Ha,  ha! 
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What  things  are  these ,  my  lord  Antonio? 
Will  money  buy  them? 

Ant,  Very  like :  one  of  them 

Is  a  plain  fish,  and,  no  doubt,  marketable. 

Pro,    Mark  but  the  badges  of  these  men ,  my  lords, 
Then  say ,  if  they  be  true.  —  This  mis-shapen  knave , 
His  mother  'was  a  witch ;  and  one  so  stroug 
That  could  control  the  moon,  make  flows  and  ebbs, 
And  deal  in  her  command ,  without  her  power. 
These  three  have  robb'd  me ;  and  this  demi-de\11 
(For  he  's  a  bastard  one)  had  plotted  with  them 
To  take  my  life :  two  of  these  fellows  you 
Must  know ,  and  own ;  this  thing  of  darkness  I 
Acknowledge  mine. 

Cal,  I  shall  be  pinch'd  to  death. 

Mon,    Is  not  this  Stephano ,  my  drunken  butler? 

Seb.    He  is  drunk  now :  where  had  he  wine? 

/Hon.    And  Trinculo  is  reeling  ripe :  where  should  they 
Find  this  grand  liquor  that  hath  gilded  'em?  — 
How  cam'st  thou  in  this  pickle? 

Trin,    I  have  been  in  such  a  pickle ,  since  I  saw  you  last,  that, 
I  fear  me ,  will  never  out  of  my  bones :  I  shall  not  fear  fly-blowing. 

Seb.    Why,  how  now,  Stephano! 

Ste.    0!  touch  me  not:  I  am  not  Stephano ,  but  a  cramp. 

Pro.    You  'd  be  king  of  the  isle,  sirrah? 

Ste.    I  should  have  been  a  sore  one  then. 

Alon.    This  is  a  strange  thing  as  e'er  I  look'd  on. 

[Pointing  to  Caliban. 

Pro.    He  is  as  disproportion'd  in  his  manners , 
As  in  bis  shape.  —  Go ,  sirrah ,  to  my  cell ; 
Take  with  you  your  companions :  as  you  look 
To  have  my  pardon ,  trim  it  handsomely. 

Cal.    Ay,  that  I  will;  and  I '11  be  wise  hereafter. 
And  seek  for  grace.    What  a  thrice-double  ass 
Was  I ,  to  take  this  drunkard  for  a  god , 
And  worship  this  dull  fool? 

^^^'-  Goto;  awa^! 
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Alon,    Hence,  and  bestow  your  luggage  where  yoa  found  it. 

Seb.    Or  stole  it,  rather.      [Exeunt  QiiL.  ^  Stb.  ,  andTKt^. 

Pro,    Sir,  I  invite  your  highness ,  and  your  train , 
To  my  poor  cell ,  where  you  shall  take  ydur  rest 
For  this  one  night;  which,  part  of  it,  I '11  waste 
With  such  discourse ,  as,  I  not  doubt,  shall  make  it 
Go  quick  away ;  the  story  of  my  life , 
And  the  particular  accidents  gone  by. 
Since  I  came  to  this  isle :  and  in  the  morn, 
I  'U  bring  you  to  your  ship ,  and  so  to  Naples , 
Where  I  have  hope  to  see  the  nuptial 
Of  these  our  dear-beloved  solemniz'd ; 
And  thence  retire  me  to  my  Milan ,  where 
Every  third  thought  shall  be  my  grave. 

Alon.  I  long 

To  hear  the  story  of  your  life ,  which  must 
Take  the  ear  strangely. 

Pro.  I '11  deliver  all; 

And  promise  you  calm  seas ,  auspicious  gales , 
And  sail,  so  expeditious ,  that  shall  catch 
Your  royal  fleet  far  oflf.  —  My  Ariel ;  —  chick ,  — 
That  is  thy  charge:  then,  to  the  elements; 
Be  free ,  and  fare  thou  well !  —  Please  you  draw  near. 

[Exeunt, 


\^ 
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EPILOGUE. 

SPOKEN     BT     PROSPERO. 

Now  my  charms  are  all  o'erthrown , 
And  what  strength  I  have 's  mine  own ; 
Which  is  most  faint:  now,  'tis  true, 
I  mast  be  here  conGn'd  by  yon , 
Or  sent  to  Naples.    Let  me  not , 
Since  I  have  my  dukedom  got, 
Andpardon'd  the  deceiver,  dwell 
In  this  bare  island ,  by  your  spell ; 
But  release  me  from  my  bands , 
With  the  help  of  your  good  hands. 
Gentle  breath  of  yours  my  sails 
Must  GU ,  or  else  my  project  fails , 
Which  was  to  please.    Now  I  want 
Spirits  to  enforce,  art  to  enchant; 
And  my  ending  is  despair. 
Unless  I  be  relieved  by  prayer; 
Which  pierces  so ,  that  it  assaults 
Mercy  itself,  and  frees  all  faults. 

As  you  from  crimes  would  pardon'd  be. 

Let  your  indulgence  set  me  free. 


U\ 


THE  TWO  GENTLEMEN  OF  VERONA. 


DRAMATIS  PERSONJS. 

DUKE  OF  MILAN,  Father  to  Silvia.  LAUNCE,  the  Hke  tft  Protevs. 
ItnTm/i'^'lTbetwo  GenUemen.  PANTHUIO,  Servant lo  AMonio. 
PROTEUS,    I  H<^    vherejIuliftMiiM. 

ANTONIO,  Father  to  Proteus.  0^.;*^  vXVun- 

THURIO ,  a  fooUsh  rival  to  Valen-  ^"*^**  ^'^  ValenMw^. 

EGUMOUR,  ageiU  Cpr  SUvU  in  i^IWA,  l)eIove.4  of  ?cpteus. 

her  escape.  SILVti^,  beloved  of  yaIentine^ 

SPEED ,  a  clownish  Servant  to  Ya-  LUGETTA ,    Waiting  -  Woman    ti 

ientine.  Julia. 

Servants,  Musicians. 

SCENE:    sometimjBS  in  Verona;  sometimes  in  Milan,  mad  on  fhe 
frontiers  of  Mantua. 


ACT  I.     SCENE  I. 
Ad  open  place  in  Yerona. 
Enter  Yalkstive  oa^PROTis^s. 
FaL    Ce9$e  to  pereuade ,  my  loving  PrQt^fiB : 
Home-keeping  youth  have  ever  homely  wit«. 
Wer  't  not ,  affeeUon  chains  thy  tender  days 
To  the  sweet  glances  of  thy  hononr'd  ioye , 
I  rather  would  entreat  thy  cpmp9Py 
To  see  the  wonders  of  the  world  abrpat} , 
Than ,  living  dully  sluggardiz'd  at  home , 
Wear  oat  thy  youth  with  shapeless  idleness. 
But  since  thoq  |o?'st ,  love  stJU ,  *  and  thrive  tb^niu  > 
Even  as  I  wouJd,  when  I  to  lo\e  begin. 
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Pro.    Wilt  thou  begone?    Sweet  Yaleotioe,  adiea. 
Think  on  thy  Proteus ,  when  thou  haply  seest 
Some  rare  note-worthy  object  in  thy  travel : 
Wish  me  partaker  in  thy  happiness, 
When  thou  dost  meet  good  hap;  andinthy^aoser*' 
If  ever  danger  do  environ  thee , 
Commend  thy  grievance  to  my  holy  prayers , 
For  I  will  be  thy  beadVman ,  Yaientine. 

FaL    And  on  a  love-book  pray  for  my  success. 

Pro.    Upon  some  book  I  love,  I '11  pray  for  thee. 

Fal.    That 's  on  some  shallow  story  of  deep  love » 
How  young  Leander  cross'd  the  Hellespont. 

Pro.    That 's  a  deep^  story  of  a  deeper  love , 
For  he  was  more  than  over  shoes  in  love. 

Fal.    T  is  true;  for  you  are  over  boots  in  love, 
And  yet  you  never  swam  Uie  Hellespont. 

Pro.    Over  the  boots?  nay ,  give  me  not  the  boots. 

Fal.    No ,  I  will  not ,  for  it  boots  thee  not. 

Pro.  What? 

Fdl.    To  be  In  love,  where  scorn  is  bought  with  groan 
Coy  looks ,  with  heart-sore  sighs ;  one  fading  moment's  m 
With  twenty  watchful ,  weary,  tedious  nights: 
If  haply  won,  perhaps,  a  hapless  gain ; 
If  lost ,  why  then  a  grievous  labour  won : 
However,  but  a  folly  bought  with  wit, 
Or  else  a  wit  by  folly  vanquished. 

Pro,    So ,  by  your  circumstance  you  call  me  fool. 

Fal.    So,  by  your  circumstance ,  I  fear,  you '11  prove 

Pro.    'T  is  love  you  cavil  at:  I  am  not  love. 

f^al.    Love  is  your  master,  for  he  masters  you ; 
And  he  that  is  so  yoked  by  a  fool , 
Methinks,  should  not  be  chronicled  for  wise. 

Pro.    Yet  writers  say,  as  in  the  sweetest  bud 
The  eating  canker  dwells,  so  eating  love 
Inhabits  in  the  Quest  wits  of  all. 

f^al.    And  writers  say,  as  the  most  forward  bad 
l3  eatea  by  the  canker  ere  ivblo'v , 
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Eycd  so  by  love  the  young  and  tender  wit 
Is  turn'd  to  folly;  blasting  in  th^bud, 
Losing  his  verdure  even  in  the  prime, 
And  all  the  fair  effects  of  future  hopes. 
But  wherefore  waste  I  time  to  counsel  thee, 
That  art  a  votary  to  fond  desire? 
Once  more  adieu.    My  father  at  the  road 
Expects  my  coming,  there  to  see  me  shipped. 
Pro,     And  thither  will  1  bring  thee ,  Valentine. 
VaL    Sweet  Proteus ,  no;  now  let  us  take  our  leave. 
To  Milan  let  me  hear  from  thee  by  letters , 
or  thy  success  in  love ,  and  what  news  else 
Belideth  here  in  absence  of  thy  friend , 
And  I  likewise  will  visit  thee  with  mine. 

Pro,    All  happiness  bechance  to  thee  in  Milan. 
VaL    As  much  to  you  at  home ;  and  so ,  farewell.         [Exit. 
Pro.    Heafler  honour  hunts,  I  after  love: 
He  leaves  his  friends  to  dignify  them  more; 
I  leave  myself,  my  friends,  and  all  for  love. 
Thou,  Julia,  thou  hast  metamorphos'd  me ; 
Made  me  neglect  my  studies ,  lose  my  time. 
War  with  good  counsel,  set  the  world  at  nought. 
Made  wit  with  musing  weak,  heart  sick  with  thought. 

Enter  Speed. 
Speed.    Sir  Proteus ,  save  you.    Saw  you  my  master? 
Pro,    But  now  he  parted  hence  to  embark  for  Milan. 
Speed.    Twenty  to  one,  then,  he  is shipp'd  already , 
And  I  have  play'd  the  sheep  in  losing  him. 

Pro,    Indeed  a  sheep  doth  very  often  stray , 
Ad  if  the  shepherd  be  awhile  away. 
Speed.    You  conclude,  that  my  master  is  a  shepherd,  then, 

and  I  a  sheep? 
Pro.    I  do. 
Speed.    Why  then ,  my  horns  are  his  horns ,  whether  I  wake 

or  sleep. 
Pro.    XsUlf  answer,  aiidfittlDgweUasbeep. 


i  THe.    *  .. . 

Speed,    This  proves  me  still  •  sheep. 

Pro.    True,  and  thy  master  a  shepherd* 

Speed.    Nay ,  that  I  can  depy  by  a  circumstance. 

Pro,    It  shall  go  hard ,  but  I  '11  prove  it  by  another. 

Speed.  The  shepherd  seeks  the  sheep ,  aqd  not  the  sheep  tl 
shepherd;  but  I  seek  my  master,  and  my  master  seeks  opt  mi 
therefore ,  I  am  no  sheep. 

Pro.  The  sheep  for  fodder  follow  the  shepherd ,  the  shepbe 
for  food  follows  not  the  sheep;  thou  for  wages  foUowesi  tl 
master,  thy  master  for  wages  follows  not  thee:  therefore*  th( 
art  a  sheep. 

Speed.    Such  another  proof  will  make  me  cry  '*  baa.*' 

Pro,    But,  dost  thou  hear?  gav'st  thou  my  letter  to  Julia? 

Speed,  Ay,  Sir:  I,  a  lost  mutton,  gave  your  Letter  to  h< 
a  laced  mutton ;  and  she ,  a  laced  mutton ,  gave  me ,  a  loat  mu 
ton ,  nothing  for  my  labour. 

Pro.    Here 's  too  small  a  pasture  for  such  store  of  muttons. 

Speed,    If  the  ground  be  overcharged,  you  were  best  stick  h< 

Pro.    Nay ,  in  that  you  are  astray :  *i  were  best  pound  you. 

Speed,    Nay ,  Sir ,  less  than  a  poun4  shall  serve  me  for  car 
ing  your  letter. 

Pro.    You  mistake :  I  mean  the  pound ,  the  pinfold. 

Speed.    From  a  pound  to  a  pin?  fold  it  over  and  over, 
'T  is  threefold  too  little  for  carrying  a  letter  to  your  lover. 

Pro,    But  what  said  she?  did  she  nod? 

Speed.    I.  [SppgD  i 

Pro,    Nod ,  I?  why  that 's  noddy. 

Speed,    You  mistook,  Sir:  I  say  she  did  nod,  and  yo 
me,  ifshedidnod?  and  I  say  I. 

Pro,    And  that  set  together ,  is  noddy. 

Speed.    Now  you  have  taken  the  pains  to  set  it  together 
it  for  yoi^  pains. 

Pro.    No,  no;  you  shall  have  iA  for  bearing  the  letter. 

Speed,    Well ,  I  perceive  I  must  be  fain  to  bear  with  y 

Pro,    Why,  Sir,  how  do  you  bear  with  me? 

Speed,    Marry,  Sir,  the  letter  very  orderly ;  having 
Ifut  the  word  noddy  for  my  pa\a&. 
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Pro.    Beshrewme,  but  you  have  a  quick  Wit. 

Speed,    And  yet  it  cannot  overtake  your  slow  piirse.    . 

Vro,     Come,  come;  open  the  matter  in  brief:  what  said  she? 

Speed,  Open  your  purse,  that  the  money,  abd  the  matter, 
may  be  both  at  once  deliver*d. 

Pro,    Well,  Sir,  here  is  for  your  pains.    What  said  shet 

Speed.    Truly,  Sir,  I  think  you  *II  hardly  win  her. 

Pro.    Why?    Couldst  thou  perceive  sd  much  ft-om  her? 

Speed.  Sir,  I  could  perceive  nothing  at  all  froni  her;  no, 
Dot  so  much  as  a  ducat  for  delivering  youir  letter;  and  being  so 
hard  to  me  that  brought  your  mind ,  I  fear  she  'II  prove  ds  hard  to 
you  in  telling  your  mind.  Give  her  no  token  but  stones,  for  she's 
as  hard  as  steel. 

Pro.    What!  said  she  nothing? 

Speed,  No ,  not  so  much  as  —  **  take  this  for  thy  pains."  To 
testify  your  bounty,  I  thank  you,  you  have  testern'd  me;  in  re- 
quital whereof,  henceforth  carry  your  letters  yourself.  And  so, 
Sir,  I  'U  commend  you  to  my  master. 

Pro.    Go ,  go ,  ,be  gone ,  to  save  your  ship  from  wreck , 
Which  cannot  perish ,  having  thee  aboard , 
Beiog  destin'd  to  a  drier  death  on  shore.  — 
I  must  go  send  some  better  messenger: 
I  fear  my  Julia  would  not  deign  my  lines , 
Heceiving  them  from  such  a  worthless  post.  [Edceunt, 

SCENE  II. 
The  Same.    Julia's  Garden. 
Enter  Julia  and  Lucktta. 
Jtd.    Bat  say ,  Liieetta ,  now  we  are  alone , 
Wouldst  thou,  then,  counsel  me  to  fall  in  love? 
Liic,    Ay,  Mjidam ;  so  you  stumble  not  unhcjedfully. 
Jul,     Of  all  the  fair  resort  of  gentlemen , 
That  every  day  with  parte  encounter  me , 
Iq  Ihy  opinion  which  is  worthiest  love? 

Luc,    Please  you ,  repeat  their  names ,  I  'l\  s\iO^  ttrj  tcv\vv^ 
^ccordJo^  to  mf  shallow  simple  skill. 

MA 
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Jul.    What  think'st  thou  of  the  fair  Sir  EglamourT 

Luc.    As  ofa  knight  well-spoken,  neat  and  Gne; 
But,  were  I  you,  he  never  should  be  mine. 

Jul.    What  think'st  thou  of  the  rich  Mercatio ? 

Luc,    Well,  of  his  wealth;  but  of  himself,  so,  so. 

JuL    What  think'st  thou  of  the  gentle  Proteus? 

Luc.    Lord ,  lord !  to  see  what  folly  reigns  in  us! 

Jul.    How  now !  what  means  this  passion  at  his  name? 

Luc.    Pardon,  dear  Madam:  't  is  a  passing  shame , 
That  I ,  unworthy  body  as  1  am , 
Should  censure  thus  on  lovely  gentlemen.  ' 

Jul.    Why  not  on  Proteus ,  as  of  all  the  rest? 

Luc.    Then  thus ,  —  of  many  good  I  think  him  best. 

Jul.    Your  reason? 

Luc.    I  have  no  other  but  a  woman's  reason : 
I  think  him  so,  because  I  think  him  so. 

Jul.    And  wouldst  thou  have  me  cast  my  love  on  him? 

Luc.    Ay ,  if  you  thought  your  love  not  cast  away. 

Jul.    Why,  he,  ofall  the  rest,  hath  never  mov'd  me. 

Luc.    Yet  he,  ofall  the  rest,  1  think,  best  loves  ye. 

Jul.    His  little  speaking  shows  his  love  but  small. 

Luc.    Fire  that 's  closest  kept  burns  most  of  all. 

Jul.    They  do  not  love ,  that  do  not  show  their  love. 

Luc.    O!  they  love  least,  that  let  men  know  their  love. 

JuL    I  would  I  knew  his  mind. 

Luc,  Peruse  this  paper,  Madi 

JuL    '*To  Julia."    Say,  from  whom? 

Luc»  That  the  contents  will  s! 

JuL    Say,  say,  who  gave  it  thee? 

Luc.    Sir  Valentine's  page;  and  sent,  I  think,  fromProi 
He  would  have  given  it  you,  but  I,  being  in  the  way , 
Did  in  your  name  receive  it:  pardon  the  fault,  I  pray. 

JuL    Now,  by  my  modesty,  a  goodly  broker! 
Dare  you  presume  to  harbour  wanton  lines? 
To  whisper  and  conspire  against  my  youth? 
Now,  trust  me,  't  is  an  office  of  great  worth , 
And  you  an  officer  fit  for  the  pUte. 

^ 
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There,  take  the  paper :  see  it  be  return'd , 
Or  else  return  oo  more  into  my  sight. 

Luc.    To  plead  for  love  deserves  more  fee  than  hate. 

Jul,    Will  yon  be  gone  ? 

Lue,  That  you  may  ruminate.        [ExiU 

Jul,    And  yet,  I  would  I  had  o'erlook'd  the  letter. 
It  were  a  shame  to  call  her  back  again , 
And  pray  her  to  a  fault  for  which  I  chid  her. 
What  fool  is  she ,  that  knows  I  am  a  maid , 
And  would  not  force  the  letter  to  my  view , 
Since  maids,  in  modesty,  say  **No,"  to  that 
Which  they  would  have  the  profferer  construe ,  **  Ay." 
Fie ,  fie !  how  wayward  is  this  foolish  love. 
That  like  a  testy  babe  will  scratch  the  nurse , 
And  presently ,  all  humbled ,  kiss  the  rod. 
How  churlishly  I  chid  Lucetta  hence , 
When  willingly  I  would  have  had  her  here: 
How  angerly  I  taught  my  brow  to  frown ,  * 

When  inward  joy  enforced  my  heart  to  smile. 
My  penance  is  to  call  Eucetta  back , 
And  ask  remission  for  my  folly  past.  — 
What  ho  I    LucetUl 

Re-enter  Lucetta. 

Lue,  What  would  your  ladyship? 

Jul,    Is  it  near  dinner-time  ? 

Luc.  I  would,  it  were; 

That  you  might  kill  your  stomach  on  your  meat, 
ADd  not  upon  your  maid. 

Jul,    What  is 't  that  you  took  up  so  gingerly? 

Luc,    Nothing. 

Jul,    Why  didst  thou  stoop ,  then? 

Luc,  To  take  a  paper  up 

That  I  let  fall. 

Jul,  And  is  that  paper  nothing? 

Luc,    Nothing  concerning  me. 

Jul,    Tbea  Jet  it  lie  for  those  that  it  coQcema* 

VW4 
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Luc.    Madam,  it  wiH  Ddt  lie  where  it  coneerns , 
Unless  it  have  a  false  interpreter. 

Jul.    Some  love  of  yours  h^lh  writ  to  yoii  in  rhymis. 

Lue.    That  I  might  sing  it,  Madaixi,  tOatune. 
Give  liie  a  note:  ybiif  ladyship  eah  set. 

Jul,    As  little  bj  sticfa  toys  as  majr  be  plos^ibliB : 
Best  sing  it  to  the  tune  of  "•  Light  o'  love." 

Luc,    It  is  too  heavy  for  so  light  a  tutie. 

Jul,    Heavy?  belilie,  it  hath  some  burdeii  then. 

Luc,    Ay;  and  melodious  were  it ,  would  you  siii^  it. 

Jul.    And  why  not  you? 

Luc,  I  cannot  reach  sd  high. 

Jul,    Let 's  see  your  song.  —  How  now ,  miniod  t 

Luc.    Keep  tune  there  still ,  so  you  Will  sing  it  oiii : 
And  yet,  methinlis ,  I  do  not  like  this  tune. 

Jul    You  do  hot? 

Lttc.  No,  Madam;  it  is  too  sharp. 

Jul,    Tou,  minion,  are  too  saucy. 

Lue.  Nay,  now  pu  are 

And  mar  the  concord  with  too  harsh  a  descant: 
There  wanteth  but  a  mean  to  fill  your  son^. 

Jul.    The  mean  is  drown'd  with  your  unruly  base. 

Irue.    Indeed  I  bid  the  base  for  Proteus. 

Jul,    This  babble  shall  not  henceforth  trouble  me. 
Here  is  a  coil  with  protestation !  —  {Tears  th 

Go,  get  you  gone,  and  let  the  papers  lie : 
You  would  be  fingering  them  to  anger  me. 

Luc.    She  mak^  it  strange,  but  she  would  be  best  ph 
To  be  so  anger*d  with  another  letter. 

Jul.    Nay,  would  I  were  so  anger'd  with  the  same ! 

0  hateful  hands !  to  tear  such  loving  words : 
Injurious  wasps,  to  feed  on  such  sweet  honey. 
And  kill  the  bees  that  yield  it  with  your  stings ! 

1  'U  kiss  each  several  paper  for  amends. 

Look ,  here  is  writ  —  '^  kitid  Julia ; "  —  unkind  Julia ! 
As  in  revenge  of  thy  ingratitude, 
lihrow  ibj  name  against  the  bru\s\n%  «Vmift%  ^ 
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TrampliDg  contemptnonsly  on  thy  disdain. 

And  here  is  writ^ —  **  love-wounded  Proteus."  — 

Poor  wdnnded  hame !  my  bosoin ,  as  a  bed , 

Shall  lodge  thee ,  till  thy  wound  be  throughly  heal'd ; 

And  thus  I  search  it  with  a  sovereign  ki$s. 

But  twice ,  or  thrice ,  was  Proteus  written  down : 

Be  calm ,  good  wind ,  blow  not  a  word  aWay , 

Till  I  have  found  each  letter  in  the  letter, 

Except  mine  own  name ;  that  some  whirlwind  beai^ 

Unto  a  ragged,  fearful,  hanging  rock, 

And  throw  it  thence  into  the  flagging  sea. 

Lo !  here  in  one  line  is  his  natiie  twice  writ ,  — 

"Poor  forlorn  Proteus;  passionate  Proteus 

To  the  sweet  Julia : "  —  that  I  il  tear  away ; 

And  yet  I  will  not^  sith  so  prettily 

He  couples  it  to  his  complaining  names. 

Thus  will  I  fold  them  one  upon  another: 

Now  kiss,  embrace,  contend,  do  what  you  will. 

Re-enter  Lucbtta. 

Lue.    Madam , 
Dinner  is  ready ,  and  your  father  stays. 

Jul.    Well,  let  us  go. 

Luc,    What !  shall  these  papers  lie  like  teli-tales  heref 

Jul.    If  you  respect  them,  best  to  take  them  up. 

Lue.    Nay ,  I  was  taken  up  for  laying  them  down ; 
Yet  here  they  shall  not  lie  for  catching  cold. 

Jul.    I  see ,  you  have  a  month's  mind  to  them. 

Liic.    Ay,  Madam,  you  may  say  what  sights  you  see; 
I  see  things  too,  although  you  judge  I  wink. 

Jul.    Come,  come;  wiiri  please  you  go ?  ^Ex^unt. 

SCENE  III. 
The  Same.    A  Room  in  Antonio's  House. 
Enter  Antonio  and  Panthino. 
jint.    Tell  me,  Panthino,  what  sad  talk  was  llLM, 
WhcrewilZi  m/ brother  held  you  in  the  clotetwl 
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Pant.    T  was  ofhis  nephew  Proteus,  your  son. 

Jnt.    Why,  what  of  him? 

Pant.  He  wondered ,  that  your  1( 

Would  suffSer  him  to  speod  his  youth  at  home, 
While  other  men,  of  slender  reputation, 
Put  forth  their  sons  to  seek  preferment  out: 
Some  to  the  wars,  to  try  their  fortune  there; 
Some ,  to  discover  islands  far  away ; 
Some,  to  the  studious  universities.  \ 
For  any,  or  for  all  these  exercises. 
He  said,  that  Proteus,  your  son,  was  meet, 
And  did  request  me  to  importune  you 
To  let  him  spend  his  time  no  more  at  home , 
Which  would  be  great  impeachment  to  his  age , 
In  having  known  no  travel  in  his  youth. 

jint.    Nor  need'st  thou  much  importune  me  to  that 
Whereon  this  month  I  have  been  hammering. 
I  have  considered  well  his  loss  of  time. 
And  how  he  cannot  be  a  perfect  man , 
Not  being  tried  and  tutor'd  in  the  world : 
Experience  is  by  industry  achiev'd , 
And  perfected  by  the  swift  course  of  time. 
Then,  tell  me,  whither  were  I  best  to  send  him? 

Pant.    I  think,  your  lordship  is  not  ignorant 
How  his  companion,  youthful  Valentine, 
Attends  the  emperor  in  his  royal  court. 

Jnt.    I  know  it  well. 

Pant.    *T  were  good,  I  think,  your  lordship  sent  him  t 
There  shall  he  practise  tilts  and  tournaments. 
Hear  sweet  discourse ,  converse  with  noblemen , 
And  be  in  eye  of  every  exercise, 
Worthy  his  youth ,  and  nobleness  of  birth. 

j^nt,    I  like  thy  counsel :  well  hast  thou  advis'd ; 
And ,  that  thou  may'st  perceive  how  well  I  like  it. 
The  execution  of  it  shall  make  known. 
Even  with  the  speediest  expedition 
/  wiJI  dispatch  him  to  the  empetoVft  coutl. 
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Pani»    To-morrow,  mayitp]ease  jou,  DonAIphonso, 
With  other  gentlemen  of  good  esteem, 
Are  journeying  to  salute  the  emperor, 
knd  to  commend  their  service  to  his  will. 

jint.    Good  company ;  with  them  shall  Proteus  go : 
knd ,  in  good  time,  —  now  will  we  break  with  him. 

Enter  Proteus. 
Pro.    Sweet  love!  sweet  lines!  sweet  life  I 
Here  is  her  hand ,  the  agent  of  her  heart ; 
Here  is  her  oath  for  love ,  her  honour's  pawn. 
0!  that  our  fathers  wbuld  applaud  our  loves. 
To  seal  our  happiness  with  their  consents ! 

0  heavenly  Julia ! 

Jnt.    How  now!  what  letter  are  you  reading  there? 

Pro.    Hay 't  please  your  lordship ,  't  is  a  word  or  two 
Of  commendations  sent  from  Valentine , 
Deliver'd  by  a  friend  that  came  from  him. 

j4nt.    Lend  me  the  letter :  let  me  see  what  news. 

Pro.    There  is  no  news,  my  lord,  but  that  he  writes 
How  happily  he  lives ,  how  well  belov'd , 
And  daily  graced  by  the  emperor ; 
Wishing  me  with  him ,  partner  of  his  fortune. 

AnU    And  how  stand  you  affected  to  his  wish? 

Pro,    As  one  relying  on  your  lordship's  wiH , 
And  not  depending  on  his  friendly  wish. 

Ant.    My  will  is  something  sorted  with  his  wish. 
Muse  not  that  I  thus  suddenly  proceed , 
For  what  I  wlH ,  I  will ,  and  there  an  end. 

1  am  resolv'd ,  that  thou  shalt  spend  some  time 
With  Yalentinus  in  the  emperor's  court : 

What  maintenance  he  from  his  friends  receives. 
Like  exhibition  thou  shalt  have  from  me. 
To>morrow  be  in  readiness  to  go : 
Excuse  it  not ,  for  I  am  peremptory. 

Pro,    Hy  lord ,  I  cannot  be  so  soon  provided: 
Wease  yon,  deViberate  a  day  or  two. 
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Ant.    Look,  whut  thou  want'st  shall  be  MDt  after  thee: 
No  more  of  stay ;  to-morrow  thou  must  go.  -— 
Come  on ,  Paothino :  you  shall  be  employ'd 
To  hasten  on  his  expedition.     [Exeunt  Antonio  md  P^NtM 

Pro.    Thus  have  I  shunn'd  the  fire  for  fear  of  biirdifig , 
And  drench'd  me  in  the  sea ,  where  I  am  drowo'd. 
I  fear'd  to  show  my  father  Julia's  letter , 
Lest  he  should  take  exceptions  to  my  loye ; 
And ,  with  the  vantage  of  mine  own  excuse, 
Hath  he  excepted  most  against  my  love. 
O !  how  this  spring  of  love  resembleth 

The  uncertain  glory  of  an  April  day ,  * ' 

Which  now  shows  all  the  beauty  of  the  sun, 

And  by  and  by  a  cloud  takes  all  away. 

Re-efiter  PANTHrao. 

Pant.    Sir  Proteus,  your  father  calls  for  you: 
He  is  in  haste ;  therefore ,  I  pray  you ,  go. 

Pro.    Why,  this  it  is:  my  heart  accords  thereto, 
And  yet  a  thousand  times  it  answers ,  no.  [Ex* 

ACT  II.     SCENE  1. 
Milan.    A  Room  in  the  Dukb's  Palace. 
Enter  Yalbntimb  and  Spbbd. 

Speed.    Sir,  your  glove. 

Fal.  Not  mine;  my  gloves  ire  orf. 

Speed.    Why  then  this  may  be  yours ,  for  this  \i  bui  dti6. 

J^al.    Ha !  let  me  see :  ay ,  give  it  me ,  it 's  mide.  — ^ 
Sweet  ornament,  that  decks  a  thing  divine ! 
Ah  Silvia!  Silvia! 

Speed.    Madam  Silvia!  Madam  Silvia! 

Fat.    How  now,  sirrah? 

Speed.     She  is  not  within  hearing.  Sir. 

Fal.    Why,  Sir,  who  bade  you  call  her? 

Speed.    Your  worship ,  Sir ;  or  else  I  mistook. 

/2r/.     TYeii,  you'llsliWbelooloi^M^- 
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Speed.    And  yet  I  was  last  chidden  for  being  too  slow. 
raL    Goto,  Sir.    Tell  me,  do  you  lino  w  Madam  Silvia? 
Speed,    She  that  your  worship  loves  ? 
Fdl,    Why,  how  know  you  that  lamia  love? 
Speed.    Marry,    by  these  special  marks.    First,   you  have 
eam'd,  li]f«  Sir  Prqteus,  to  wreath  your  arms,  like  a  mal-eon- 
ent;  to  relish  a  love-song,  like  a  robin-red-breast;  to  walk 
done,  like  one  that  had  the  pestilence ;  to  sigh,  like  a  school-boy 
hat  had  lost  his  A  B  C ;  to  weep ,  like  a  young  wench  that  had 
)uried  her  grandam;  to  fast,  like  one  that  takes  diet;  to  watch, 
like  one  that  fears  robbing;  to  speak  puling,  like  a  beggar  at 
Sallowmas.    Tou  were  wont,  when  you  laugh 'd,  to  crow  like  a 
coct;  when  you  walked,  to  walk  like  one  of  the  lions;  when  you 
fasted,  it  was  presently  after  dinner;  when  you  look'd  sadly,  it 
was  for  want  of  inpney ;  and  now  you  are  metamorphosed  with  a 
mistress,  that,  when  I  look  on  you,  I  c^n  hardly  think  you  my 
master. 

FaL  Are  all  these  things  perceived  in  me? 
Speed.  They  are  all  perceived  without  ye. 
Fal.    Without  me?  they  cannot. 

Speed.  Without  you?  nay,  that 's  certain ;  for,  without  you 
were  so  simple,  none  else  would:  but  you  are  so  without  these 
follies,  that  these  follies  are  within  you,  and  shine  through  you 
Hke  the  water  in  an  urinal,  that  not  an  eye  that  sees  you ,  but  is  a 
physician  to  comment  on  your  malady. 

yhl.    But,  tell  me,  dost  thou  know  my  lady  Silvia? 
Speed'    She ,  that  you  gaze  on  so ,  as  sjie  sits  #t  supper? 
Fal.    Hast  thou  observed  that?  even  shje  I  mean. 
Speed.    Why,  Sir,  I  know  her  not. 
ral.    Dost  thou  know  her  by  my  g^ing  on  her,    and  yet 
know'st  her  not? 

Speed.    Isshenothardrfavour'd,  Sir? 

Fal.    Not  so  fair,  boy,  as  well-favour'd. 

Speed.    Sir,  I  know  that  well  enough. 

Fal.    What  dost  thou  know? 

Speed.    That  she  is  not  so  fair ,  ^s  (of  you)  well-favout'd. 

Fal.  I  mean,  tha^lier beauty  is  eiquisiie,  WvYifti  iKH(^>^x\t)!ssiXk\VA^ 


Speed.    That 's  beeause  the  one  is  painted ,  and  t&e  u^ 
all  count. 

FaL    How  painted?  and  how  out  of  count. 

Speed.  Marry ,  Sir ,  so  painted  to  make  her  fair ,  that  no  m 
counts  of  her  beauty. 

f^al.    How  esteem'st  thou  me  ?    I  account  of  her  beauty. 

Speed,    You  never  saw  her  since  she  was  deform'd. 

^aL    How  long  hath  she  been  deform'd? 

Speed.    Ever  since  you  loved  her. 

F'aL  I  have  loved  her  ever  since  I  saw  her,  and  still  I  see  1 
beautiful. 

Speed.    If  you  love  her,  you  cannot  see  her. 

Fal.    Why? 

Speed.  Because  love  is  blind.  0!  that  you  had  mine  eyi 
or  your  own  eyes  had  the  lights  they  were  wont  to  have ,  when } 
chid  at  Sir  Proteus  for  going  ungarlered ! 

ral.    What  should  I  see  then  ? 

Speed.  Your  own  present  folly ,  and  her  passing  deformi 
for  he,  being  in  love,  could  not  see  to  garter  his  hose;  and  y 
being  in  love ,  cannot  see  to  put  on  your  hose. 

Fal.    Belike ,  boy,  then  you  are  in  love)  for  last  morning 
could  not  see  to  wipe  my  shoes. 

Speed.  True,  Sir;  I  was  in  love  with  my  bed.  I  thank 
yon  swinged  me  for  my  love ,  which  makes  me  the  bolder  to 
you  for  yours. 

Fal.    In  conclusion ,  I  stand  affected  to  her. 

Speed.    I  would  you  were  set,  so  your  affection  would 

FaL    Last  night  she  enjoin'd  me  to  write  some  line* 
she  loves. 

Speed.    And  have  you  ? 

ral.    I  have. 

Speed.    Are  they  not  lamely  writ? 

Fal.    No ,  boy ,  but  as  well  as  I  can  do  them.  —  P 
she  comes. 

Enter  Silyia. 

Speed.    0  excellent  motion !    O  exceeding  pnppe 
Jfow  win  be  interpret  to  her 
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FdL    Hadam  and  mistress,  a  thousand  good  morrows. 

Speed.    0!  'give  ye  good  even :  here 's  a  million  of  manners. 

SiL    Sir  Valentine  and  servant,  to  you  two  thousand. 

Speed.    He  should  give  her  interest ,  and  she  gives  it  him. 

FaL    As  you  enjoin'd  me ,  I  have  writ  your  letter 
Unto  the  secret  nameless  friend  of  yours ; 
Which  I  was  much  unwilling  to  proceed  in , 
But  for  my  duty  to  your  ladyship. 

SiL    I  thanlK  you ,  gentle  servant.    'T  is  very  clerkly  done. 

Fal.    Now  trust  me,  Madam,  it  came  hardly  off; 
For,  being  ignorant  to  whom  it  goes , 
I  writ  at  random ,  very  doubtfully. 

Sil.    Perchance  you  think  too  much  of  so  much  pains? 

FaL    No,  Madam:  so  it  stead  you ,  I  will  write, 
Please  you  command ,  a  thousand  times  as  much. 
And  yet,  — 

SiL    A  pretty  period.    Well,  I  guess  the  sequel : 
And  yet  I  will  not  name  it;  —  and  yet  I  care  not ;  •— 
And  yet  take  this  again ;  —  and  yet  I  thank  you , 
Meaning  henceforth  to  trouble  you  no  more. 

Speed.    And  yet  )^u  will ;  and  yet,  another  yet. 

FaL    What  means  your  ladyship?  do  you  not  like  it? 

SiL    Tes,  yes:  thelinesare  very  quaintly  writ. 
But  since  unwillingly ,  take  them  again. 
Nay,  take  them. 

FaL    Madam,  they  are  for  you. 

SiL    Ay,  ay;  you  writ  them,  Sir,  at  my  request, 
But  I  will  none  of  them ;  they  are  for  you. 
I  would  have  had  them  writ  more  movingly. 

FaL    Please  you ,  I  '11  write  your  ladyship  another. 

SiL    And,  when  it's  writ,  for  my  sake  read  it  over; 
Aud,  if  it  please  you ,  so;  if  not,  why,  so. 

FaL    If  it  please  me.  Madam;  what  then? 

^7.    Why,  if  it  please  jou,  take  it  for  your  labour: 
And  so  good-morrow,  servant.  [ExiL 

Speed.    Ojest!  unseen,  inscrutable,  invisible) 
As  a  nose  oo  a  man 's  face ,  or  a  weathercocV  on  ^  %\a«\^^* 
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My  mastf^r  sues  to  her,  and  she  hath  taught  her  snitpi, 

He  heing  her  pupil,  to  become  her  tutor. 

O  excelleat  device !  was  there  ever  hearf)  a  better , 

That  my  master ,  being  scribe,  tP  himself  should  write  tl 

FaL    How  now ,  Sir !  what ,  are  you  reasoning  with ; 

Speed.    Nay ,  I  was  rhyming :  't  is  you  that  have  the 

FaL    To  do  what? 

Speed.    To  be  a  spokesman  from  Madam  Siiyia. 

Fal.    To  whom? 

Speed.    To  yourself.    Why,  she  woos  you  by  a  6gui 

FaL    What  figure? 

Speed.    3y  a  letter,  I  should  say. 

FaL    Why ,  she  h^th  not  writ  to  me  ? 

Speed.  What  need  she ,  when  she  hath  made  you 
yourself?    Why,  do  you  not  perceive  the  jest? 

FaL    No,  belieyeme. 

Speed.  No  believing  you ,  indeed ,  Sir :  h\k\  di4  you 
her  earnest? 

FaL    She  gave  me  none ,  except  an  angry  word. 

Speed.    Why ,  she  hath  given  you  a  letter. 

FaL    That 's  the  letter  I  writ  to  her  friend. 

Speed.    And  that  letter  hath  she  delivered,  and  then 

FaL    I  would  it  were  no  worse ! 

Speed.  I '11  warrant  you ,  'tis 

For  often  have  you  writ  to  her ,  and  she ,  in  modesty , 
Or  else  for  wa4t  of  idle  time ,  could  not  again  reply ; 
Or  fearing  else  some  messenger,  that  might  her  mind  dis 
Her  self  hath  taught  her  love  hiQiself  to  write  unto  her  lov* 
All  this  I  speak  in  print,  for  in  print  I  fouqd  iu  — 
Why  muse  you.  Sir?  't  is  dinner  time. 

FaL    I  have  dined. 

Speed,  Ay,  but  hearken.  Sir:  thougfi  the  cameleon 
feed  on  the  air,  I  am  one  that  am  nqurish*d  by  my  viotu 
would  fain  have  meat.  0 1  be  not  like  your  mistress :  b 
be  mived. 

IE 
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SCEjVE  II. 

Yerona.     A  Room  in  Julia's  Hoase. 

Enter  Protbos  and  Julia. 

Pro,    Have  patience ,  gentle  Julia. 

M,    I  must,  where  is  no  remedy. 

Pro.    Wlien  possibly  I  can ,  I  will  return. 

JuL    Ifyoo  turn  not,  you  will  return  the  sooner. 
Keep  this  remembrance  for  thy  Julia's  sake.  [Gfvinff  a  Ring, 

Pro*    Whyiben,  we '11  make  exchange :  here  take  you  this. 

Jul,    And  seal  the  bargain  with  a  holy  kiss. 

Pro,    Here  is  my  hand  for  my  true  constancy ; 
And  when  that  hour  o'er-slips  me  in  the  day » 
Wherein  1  sigh  not,  Julia,  for  thy  sake, 
The  next  ensuing  hour  some  foul  mischance 
Torment  me  for  my  love's  forgetful ness. 
liy  father  stays  my  coming ;  answer  not. 
Tlie  tide  is  now :  nay ,  not  thy  tide  of  tears ; 
That  tide  will  stay  me  longer  than  I  should.  [Exit  Julia. 

lolia ,  farewell.  —  What !  gone  without  a  word? 
Ay,  so  true  love  should  do :  it  cannot  speak ; 
For  truth  hath  better  deeds,  than  words,  to  grace  it. 

Enter  Panthino. 
Pani,  Sir  Proteus,  you  are  stay'd  for. 
Pro.  Go;  I  come,  I  come. — 

Alas!  this  parting  strikes  poor  lovers  dumb.  lExeunt, 

SCENE  III. 
The  Same.    A  Street. 
Enter  Launch  ,  leading  a  Dog^ 
bounce.    Nay,  'twill  be  this  hour  ere  I  have  done  weeping: 
sll  the  kind  of  the  Launces  have  this  very  fault.     I  have  received 
my  proportion,  like  the  prodigious  son,  and  am  going  with  Sir 
Proteus  to  the  imperial's  court.    I  think  Crab ,  m^  do%,  \^^  ^^ 
mxtsir-natured dog  that  lives:  my  motber  \veep\t\^,  lo^  l^^^x 
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wailing,  my  sister  crying,  our  maid  howling,  our  eat  wriiigi 
her  hands,  and  all  our  house  in  a  great  perplexity,  yet  did 'act  tl 
cruel-hearted  cur  shed  one  tear.  He  is  a  stone,  a  yery  peUi 
stone ,  and  has  no  more  pity  in  him  than  a  dog;  a  Jew  would  h 
wept  to  have  seen  our  parting:  why,  my  graodam  haTing  ao  ey 
look  you,  wept  herself  blind  at  my  parting.  Nay,  I  '11  show  ] 
the  manner  of  it.  This  shoe  is  my  father;  -^  no,  this  left  si 
is  my  father:  —  no,  no,  this  left  shoe  is  my  mother;  —  nif«  tl 
cannot  be  so ,  neither :  —  yes ,  it  is  so,  it  is  so ;  it  hath  the  wmi 
sole.  This  shoe,  with  the  hole  io  it,  is  my  mother,  and  this  i 
father.  A  vengeance  on  'tl  there 't  is:  now.  Sir,  this  staff  is  i 
sister;  for,  lool^you,  she  is  as  white  as  a  lily^  and  is  small  a: 
wand :  this  hat  is  Nan ,  our  maid:  I  am  the  dog;  —  do,  the  ^ 
is  himself,  and  I  am  the  dog ,  —  01  the  dog  is  me ,  and  I  am  n 
self:  ay,  so,  so.  Now  come  I  to  my  father;  '^Father,  |< 
blessing:*'  now  should  not  the  shoe  speak  a  word  lor  weef^i 
now  should  I  kiss  my  father;  well,  he  weeps  on.  Now  come  1 
my  mother,  (O,  that  she  could  speak  now!)  like  t  wood  womf 
—  well,  I  kiss  her;  why  there  't  is,  here  's  my  mother's  brf 
up  and  down.  Now  come  I  to  my  sister;  mark  the  moan 
makes :  now ,  the  dog  all  this  while  sheds  not  a  tear,  nor  spea 
word ,  but  see  how  I  lay  the  dust  with  my  tears. 

Enter  Pakthino. 

Pant.    Launce,  away,  away,  aboard:  thy  master  is  shi 
and  thou  art  to  post  after  with  oars.    What  's  the  matter' 
weep'st  thou,  man?  Away,  ass;  you  'U  lose  the  tide, 
tarry  any  longer. 

Launce.    It  is  no  matter  if  the  tied  were  lost ;  for  it  is 
kindest  tied  that  ever  any  man  tied. 

Pant.    What 's  the  unkindest  tide? 

Launce.    Why,  he  that 's  tied  here ;  Crab,  my  dog. 

Pant.  Tut,  man,  I  mean  thou  'It  lose  the  flood; 
losing  the  flood ,  lose  thy  voyage ;  and ,  in  losing  thy  Toy 
thy  master;  and,  in  losing  thy  master,  lose  thy  service 
Josing  thy  service ,  —  Why  dost  thou  stop  my  moulh? 

Launce.    For  fear  ihou  shouY^'  «\.\^%^  vVi^  \»^^^» 
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Pant,    Where  should  I  lose  my  tongue? 

Launee.    In  thy  tale. 

PmU.    InUiytaU? 

LmmcBm  Lose  the  tied,  and  the  voyage ,  and  the  master,  and 
the  service f  and  the  tide.  Why,  man,  if  the  river  were  dry,  I 
im  able  to  fill  it  with  my  tears;  if  the  wind  were  down,  I  could 
drive  the  boat  with  ray  si§^s. 

PmU.    Come;  come,  away,  man:  I  was  sent  to  call  thee. 

Lmmc0*    8ir,  call  me  what  thou  dar'st. 

Pani.    Wilttho«go? 

LauncB.    Well,  I  will  go*  [Ewetmt. 

SCENE  IV. 
Milan.    A  Room  in  the  Dukb's  Palace, 
Enter  YALETHTmE ,  Silvia,  Thurio,  aiuf  Speed. 
SU.    S^ervant.  ~ 
FaL    Mistress. 

SpeetL    Master,  Sir  Thurio  frowns  on  you. 
FaL    Ay,  boy,  it's  for  love. 
Speed.    Not  of  you. 
FaL    Of  my  mistress,  then. 
Speed.    T  were  good  you  knock'd  him. 
527.     Servant,  you  are  sad. 
Fal.    Indeed,  Madam,  I  seem  so. 
Tfai.    Seem  you  that  you  are  not? 
FaL    Haply,  I  do. 
Thu.    So  do  counterfeits. 
Fal.    So  do  you. 

Thu.    What  seem  I  that  I  am  not? 
Fal.    Wise. 

Thu.    What  instance  of  the  contrary? 
Fal.    Your  folly. 

Thu.    And  how  quote  you  my  folly? 
Fal.     I  quote  it  in  your  jerkin. 
Thu.    My  jerkin  is  a  doublet. 
FaL    WeU ,  then ,  I  'Ji  double  your  fo\V|. 


TItu.    How? 

SiL    What,  angry,  SirThurio?  do yoo change colowr? 

FaL    Give  him  leave ,  Madam :  he  is  a  kind  of  ctmeleoif. 

Tim,  Thai  hath  more  mind  to  feed  on  your  blood,  Uuo 
in  your  air. 

Fal,    You  have  said,  Sir. 

Thu,    Ay,  Sir,  and  done  too,  for  this  time. 

FaL    I  Itiiow  it  well ,  Sir :  you  always  end  ere  you  begin. 

5/7.    A  fine  volley  of  words ,  gentlemen ,  and  quickly  sbol 

Fal.    'T  is  indeed ,  Madam ;  we  thank  the  giver. 

SiL    Who  is  that,  servant? 

FaL  Yourself,  sweet  lady ;  for  you  gave  the  6re.  Sir  Th 
borrows  his  wit  from  your  ladyship's  looks,  and  spends  whi 
borrows  kindly  in  your  company. 

Thu.  Sir ,  ir  you  spend  word  for  word  with  me ,  I  shall  n 
your  wit  bankrupt. 

FaL  1  know  it  well ,  Sir :  you  have  an  exchequer  of  wo 
and,  1  think,  no  other  treasure  to  give  your  followers;  for  it 
pears  by  their  bare  liveries ,  that  they  live  by  your  bare  words. 

SiL    No  more ,  gentlemen ,  no  more.   Here  comes  my  fa' 

Enter  the  Dukb. 

Duke,    Now,  daughter  Silvia,  you  are  hard  beset. 
Sir  Valentine ,  your  father 's  in  good  health : 
What  say  you  to  a  letter  from  your  friends 
Ofmuch  good  news? 

FaL  My  lord ,  I  will  be  thankful 

To  any  happy  messenger  from  thence. 

Duke,    Know  you  Don  Antonio,  your  countryman? 

FaL    Ay,  my  good  lord;  I  know  the  gentleman 
To  be  of  worth,  and  worthy  estimation , 
And  not  without  desert  so  well  reputed. 

Duke,    Hath  he  not  a  son  ? 

FaL    Ay,  my  good  lord;  a  son,  that  well  deservf 
The  honour  and  regard  of  such  a  father. 

Duke,    You  know  him  well  ? 

/^a/.    I  knew  him ,  as  m^stVC-,  for  fcom  our  infai 
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We  have  convers'd ,  and  spent  oar  hours  together : 
And  though  myself  have  been  an  idle  truant, 
Omittiog  the  sweet  benefit  of  time 
To  clothe  mine  age  with,  angel-like  perfection , 
Tet hath  Sir  Proteus,  for  that 's  his  name , 
Made  use  and  fair  advantage  of  his  days: 
His  years  but  young ,  but  bis  experience  old ; 
His  head  unmellow'd,  but  his  judgment  ripe; 
And,  in  a  word ,  (for  far  behind  bis  worth 
Come  all  the  praises  that  I  now  bestow) 
He  is  complete  in  feature ,  and  in  mind , 
With  all  good  grace  to  grace  a  gentleman. 

Duke.    Beshrewme,  Sir,  but,  if  he  make  this  good, 
He  is  as  worthy  for  an  empress'  love , 
As  meet  to  be  an  emperor's  counsellor. 
Well,  Sir ,  this  gentleman  is  come  to  me 
With  commendation  from  great  potentates ; 
Aod  here  he  means  to  spend  his  time  a-while. 
I  think,  't  is  no  unwelcome  news  to  you. 

FaL    Should  I  have  wish'd  a  thing,  it  had  been  he. 

Duke.    Welcome  him,  then,  according  to  his  worth. 
Silvia,  I  speak  to  you;  and  you,  SirThurio:  — 
For  Valentine ,  I  need  not  'cite  him  to  it. 
1  '11  send  him  hither  to  you  presently.  [Exit  Dukb. 

f^al.    This  is  the  gentleman ,  I  told  your  ladyship , 
Had  come  along  with  me ,  but  that  his  mistress 
Did  hold  his  eyes  lock'd  in  her  crystal  looks. 

Sil.    Belike,  that  now  she  hath  enfranchis'd  them , 
Upon  some  other  pawn  for  fealty. 

FaL    Nay ,  sure ,  I  think ,  she  holds  them  prisoners  still. 

Sil.    Nay,  tfien  he  should  be  bHnd ;  and,  being  blind, 
How  could  he  see  his  way  to  seek  out  you? 

FaL    Why ,  lady ,  love  hath  twenty  pair  of  eyes. 
.     Thu.    They  say ,  that  love  hath  not  an  eye  at  all. 

Fal,    To  see  such  lovers,  Thurio,  as^ourseU*. 
Upon  a  hoaeJ/  object  lo ve  can  wiok. 
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Sil.    Have  done,  have  done.    Here  eotnes  the  gQQtlmna 

FaU    Welcome,  dear  Proteus!  •—  Mistress,  Ibeseeck 
ConGrm  his  welcome  with  some  special  liivour. 

SiL    His  worth  is  warrant  for  his  welcome  hither , 
If  this  be  he  you  oft  have  wish'd  to  hear  from. 

FaL    Mistress,  ills.    Sweet  lady,  entertain  him 
To  be  my  fellow-servant  to  your  ladyship. 

SiL    Too  low  a  mistress  for  so  high  a  serrant. 

Pro.    Not  so,  sweet  lady;  but  too  mean  a  servant 
To  have  a  look  of  such  a  worthy  mistress. 

FaL    Leave  off  discourse  of  disability.  — 
Sweet  lady ,  entertain  him  for  your  servant 

Pro.    My  duty  will  I  boast  of,  nothing  else. 

SiL    And  duty  never  yet  did  want  his  meed. 
Servant,  you  are  welcome  to  a  worthless  mistress. 
-    Pro.    I '11  die  on  him  that  says  so ^  butyourselt 

SiL    That  you  are  welcome  ? 

Pro.  That  you  are  worthless. 

^n^erTHORio. 
Thu.    Madam,  my  lord,  your  father,  would  speak  with 
SiL    I  wait  upon  his  pleasure :  come ,  Sir  Thurio , 
Go  with  me.  —  Once  more,  new  servant,  welcome: 
1 11  leave  you  to  confer  of  home-affairs ; 
When  you  have  done ,  we  look  to  hear  from  you. 
Pro.    We  '11  both  attend  upon  your  ladyship. 

[Exeunt  %u.yiK ,  Thdrio,  and%l 
FaL  Now ,  tell  me ,  how  do  all  from  whence  you  came? 
Pro.    Tour  fi>iends  are  well,  and'  have  them  much  * 

mended. 
FaL    And  how  do  yours? 
Pro.  I  left  them  all  in  health. 

FaL    How  does  your  lady,  and  how  thrives  your  love? 
Pro.    My  tales  of  love  were  wont  to  weary  you : 
^     I  know,  you  joy  not  in  a  lo^e-dia^u.t%«. 
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Fal,    Ay,  Proteus,  but tkat life  i&alter'd now: 
I  have  done  penance  for  cootemniDg  love ; 
Whose  high  inpcrkNM  thoughts  have  punish'd  me 
With  bitter  fosta,  with  penitential  groans, 
With  nightly  tears,  and  daily  heart-sore  sighs; 
For,  in  revenge  of  my  contempt  of  love. 
Love  htth  chas'd  sleep  from  my  enthralled  eye&, 
And  made  them  watchers  of  mine  own  heart's  sorrow. 
0,  gentle  Proteus  1  love 's  a  mighty  lord , 
And  hath  so  humbled  me,  as^  I  confess, 
There  is  no  woe  to  his  correetion , 
Nor,  to  his  service ,  nosuchjoy  oneartb! 
Now,  no  discourse ,  except  it  be  of  love ; 
Now  can  I  break  my  fast ,  dine ,  sop ,  and  sleep , 
Upon  the  very  naked  name  oMove. 

Pro,    Enough ;  I  read  your  fortune  in  your  eye. 
Was  this  the  idol  that  you  worship  so? 

Fal.    Even  she;  and  is  she  not  a  heavenly  saint? 

Pro.    No ,  but  she  is  an  earthly  paragon. 

FaL    Call  her  divine. 

Pro.    I  will  not  flatter  her. 

Fal.    O!  flatter  me,  for  love  delights  in  praises. 

Pro.    When  I  was  sick  you  gave  me  bitter  pills , 
And  I  must  minister  the  like  to  you. 

Fal.    Then  speak  the  truth  by  her:  if  not  divine, 
Tet  let  her  be  a  principality , 
Sovereign  to  all  the  creatures  on  the  earth. 

Pro.    Except  my  mistress. 

Fal.    Sweet,  except  not  any. 
Except  thou  wilt  except  against  my  love. 

Pro.    Have  1  not  reason  to  prefer  mine  own? 

Fal,    And  I  will  help  thee  U>  prefer  her,  too : 
She  shall  be  dignifled  with  this  high  houour,  -r. 
To  bear  my  lady's  train ,  lesl  the  base  earth 
Should  from  her  vesture  cbaoce  to  steal  a  kiss. 
And ,  of  so  great  a  favour  growing  proud , 
Disdain  to  root  the  summer-swelling  flower , 


iOd  make  rongh  winter  everltfttiogly. 

Pro.    Why,  Yalentine,  what  braggardism  is  this? 

FaU    PardoDine,  Proteus:  all  I  can,  isnotfaiog 
To  her,  whose  worth  makes  other  worthies  nothing. 
She  is  alone. 

Pro,    Then,  let  her  alone. 

FaL    Not  for  the  world.    Why,  man^  she  is  mine  own ; 
And  I  as  rich  in  having  such  a  jewel , 
ks  twenty  seas ,  if  all  their  sand  were  pearl , 
The  water  nectar ,  and  the  rocks  pure  gold. 
Forgive  me ,  that  I  do  not  dream  on  thee , 
Because  thou  seest  me  dote  upon  my  love. 
My  foolish  rival ,  that  her  father  likes 
Only  for  his  possessions  are  so  huge , 
Is  gone  with  her  along,  and  I  must  after, 
For  love,  thouknow'st,  is  full  of  jealousy. 

Pro.    But  she  loves  you? 

FaU    Ay,  and  we  are  betroth'd;  nay,  more,  oar  mar 
hour. 
With  all  the  cnnning  manner  of  our  flight 
Determin*d  of:  how  I  must  climb  her  window, 
The  ladder  made  of  cords ,  and  all  the  means 
Plotted ,  and  'greed  on  for  my  happiness. 
Good  Proteus,  go  with  me  to  my  chamber, 
In  these  affairs  to  aid  me  with  thy  counsel. 

Pro.    Go  on  before;  I  shall  enquire  you  forth. 
I  must  unto  the  road,  to  disembark 
Some  necessaries  that  I  needs  must  use. 
And  then  I  'II  presently  attend  you. 

Fal.    Will  you  make  haste? 

Pro.    I  will.  —  [Exity^ 

Even  as  one  heat  another  beat  eipels , 
Or  as  one  nail  by  strength  drives  out  another. 
So  the  remembrance  of  my  former  love 
Is  by  a  newer  object  quite  forgotten. 
Is  it  mine  eye ,  or  Yalentinus'  praise , 
Her  true  perferiion ,  or  my  faUe  Ir^ns^t^^^votL  ^ 
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That  makes  me ,  reasonless,  to  reasoa  thus? 

She 's  fair ,  and  so  is  Julia  that  I  love ;  — 

That  I  did  love ,  for  now  my  love  is  thaw'd , 

Whieb,  like  a  waxen  image  'gainst  a  fire, 

Bears  no  impression  of  the  thing  it  was. 

Methinks,  my  leal  to  Yalentine  is  cold ,  *. 

Andtbatllovehlmnot,  as  I  was  wont: 

0 !  but  I  love  his  lady  too  too  much ; 

And  that 's  the  reason  I  love  him  so  little. 

How  shall  I  dote  on  her  with  more  advice, 

That  thus  without  advice  begin  to  love  her? 

'T  is  but  her  picture  I  have  yet  beheld , 

And  that  hath  dazzled  my  reason's  light; 

But  when  I  look  on  her  perfections , 

There  is  no  reason  but  I  shall  be  blind* 

If  1  can  check  my  erring  love ,  1  will ; 

If  not,  to  compass  her  I '11  use  my  skill.  [Exit. 

SCENE  V. 

The  Same.    A  Street; 

Enter  Spbbd  and  Launch. 

Speed,    Launce!  by  mine  honesty,  welcome  to  Milan. 

Launee.  Forswear  not  thyself,  sweet  youth,  for  I  am  not 
welcome.  I  reckon  this  always — that  a  man  is  never  undone,  till 
he  be  hang'd ;  nor  never  welcome  to  a  place,  till  some  certain  shot 
be  paid,  and  the  hostess  say ,  welcome. 

Speed.  Come  on,  you  mad-cap,  I '11  to  the  ale-house  with 
yoo  presently;  where  for  one  shot  of  five  pence  thou  shalt  have  Bve 
thousand  welcomes.  But,  sirrah,  how  did  thy  master  part  with 
Madam  Julia? 

Lttunee.  Marry,  after  they  closed  in  earnest,  they  parted 
Tery  fairly  in  jest. 

Speed*    But  shall  she  marry  him? 

Launee*    No. 

Speed.    How  then?    Shall  he  marry  her? 

Launee,    No,  neilber. 
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I 
Speed.    What,  ar«  they  broken? 
Latmce.    No,  they  are  both  as  whole  as  a  fish. 
Speed.    Why  then,  bow  staodft  the  matter  with  them? 
Launee.    Marry,  thus :  wheft  it  stands  well  with  hiiD,  it  stands      j 
well  with  her.  I 


Speed,    What  an  ass  art  thoa?    I  understand  thfft  not. 


Launee.    What  a  block  art  thou,  that  thou  canst!  sot^    My      E 
staff  understands  me.  z. 

Speed.    What  thou  say'st?  ^ 

Launee,    Ay,  and  what  I  do  too:  look  thee;  I  '11  bull  leta,       j 
and  my  staff  understands  me.  '] 

Speed.    It  stands  under  thee,  indeed. 

Launee.    Why,  stand-under  and  under-stand  is att  one. 

Speed.    But  tell  me  true ,  will 't  be  a  mateb? 

Launee.    Ask  my  dog:  if  he  say,  aiy,  itwiU;  if  he  sty,  do, 
it  will ;  if  he  shake  his  tail ,  and  say  nothing,  it  wilL 

Speed.    The  conclusion  is,  then,  that  it  will. 

Launee.    Thou  shalt  never  get  such  a  secret  from  me ,  but  by 
a  parable. 

Speed.    'T  is  well  that  I  get  it  so.    But,  Launee,  how  say'st 
thou ,  that  my  master  is  become  a  notable  lover? 

Launee.    I  never  knew  bim  otherwise. 

Speed*    Than  how? 

Launee.    A  notable  lubber ,  as  thou  reportest  him  to  be^ 

Speed.    Why,  thou  whoreson  ass ,  thou  mistak'st  me* 

Lmmoe.    Why,  fool,  1  meant  not  thee ;  I  meant  thy  iBBSter. 

Speed.    I  tell  thee ,  my  master  is  become  a  hot  lover. 

Launee.    Why,  I  tell  thee,  I  care  not  though  he  burn  himself       ] 
in  love,  if  thou  wilt  go  with  me  to  the  ale-houae :  if  not,  the«  art 
an  Hebrew ,  a  Jew ,  and  not  worth  the  name  of  a  Christian. 

Speed.    Why? 

Launee.    Because  thou  hast  not  so  much  charity  iu  thee^  as 
to  go  to  the  ale  with  a  Christian.    Wilt  thou  go?  j 

Speed.    At  thy  service.  j 
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SCENE  VI. 
The  Same.    Ad  Apartmeot  in  the  Palace. 
Enter  Protkvs. 
Pro.    ToIeayemyJulia,  shall  I  be  forsworn ; 
To  love  fair  Silvia ,  shall  I  be  forsworn  r 
To  wrong  my  friend ,  I  shall  be  mncb  forswors; 
And  even  that  power,  which  gave  me  first  my  oath , 
ProTokes  me  to  this  threefold  perjury : 
LoTQ  bad  me  swear,  and  love  bids  me  forswear. 

0  sweet^snggesting  love !  if  thou  hast  sinn'd , 
Teach  me,  thy  tempted  subject ,  to  excuse  it. 
At  first  I  did  adore  a  twinkling  star, 
But  now  I  worship  a  celestial  sun. 
Unheedful  vows  may  heed  fully  be  broken ; 
And  be  wants  wit ,  that  wants  resolved  will 
To  learn  his  wit  t'  eichaoge  the  bad  for  better. 

>T  Fie,  fie,  unreverend  tongue !  to  call  her  bad. 

Whose  sovereignty  so  oft  thou  hast  preferred 
'>t  With  twenty  thousand  soul-confirming  oaths. 

1  cannot  leave  to  love ,  and  yet  I  do ; 
But  there  1  leave  to  love ,  where  I  should  love. 
Julia  I  lose ,  and  Valentine  I  lose  : 
If  I  keep  them ,  I  needs  must  lose  myself; 
If  Hose  them,  thus  find  I,  by  their  loss. 
For  Valentine ,  myself;  for  Julia,  Silvia. 
I  to  myself  am  dearer  than  a  friend, 

^1^         For  love  is  still  most  precious  in  itself; 

art         And  Silvia,  (witnessheaven  that  made  her  foir!) 

Shows  Julia  but  a  swarthy  Ethiope. 

I  will  forget  that  Julia  is  alive , 

Remembering  that  my  love  to  her  Is  dead; 

And  Valentine  I  '11  hold  an  enemy. 

Aiming  at  Silvia ,  as  a  sweeter  friend. 

I  cannot  now  prove  constant  to  myself 

Without  some  treachery  used  to  Valentine. 

This  night,  he  meMaeth  with  a  corded  laddev 
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To  clirab  celestial  Silvia's  chamber  wiDdow ; 

Myself  in  counsel ,  bis  competitor. 

Now ,  presently  I  '1!  give  her  father  notice 

Of  their  disguising,  and  pretended  flight; 

Who,  alienrag'd,  will  banish  Valentine, 

For  Thurio ,  be  intends,  shall  wed  bis  daughter:  ' 

But,  Valentine  being  gone ,  I 'II  quickly  cross 

By  some  sly  trick  blunt  Thurio's  dull  proceeding* 

Love,  lend  me  wings  to  make  my  purpose  swift, 

As  thou  hast  lent  me  wit  to  plot  this  drift !  lEwU, 


SCENE  VII. 
Verona.    A  Room  In  J dlia's  House. 

Enter  JuuA  and  Ldcbtta. 

Jul,    Counsel,  Lucetta;  gentle  girl,  assist  me: 
And ,  e'en  in  kind  love ,  I  do  conjure  thee , 
Who  art  the  table  wherein  all  my  thoughts 
Are  visibly  character'd  and  engraved, 
To  lesson  me;  and  tell  me  some  good  mean, 
How,  with  my  honour,  I  may  undertake 
A  journey  to  my  loving  Proteus. 

Luc.    Alas!  the  way  is  wearisome  and  long. 

Jul,    A  true-devoted  pilgrim  is  not  weary 
To  measure  kingdoms  with  his  feeble  steps. 
Much  less  shall  she ,  that  hath  love's  wings  to  fly; 
And  when  the  flight  is  made  to  one  so  dear. 
Of  such  divine  perfection ,  as  Sir  Proteus. 

Luc,    Better  forbear,  till  Proteus  make  return. 

Jul.    O !  know'st  thou  not,  his  looks  are  my  soul's  ft 
Pity  the  dearth  that  I  have  pined  in , 
By  longing  for  that  food  so  long  a  time. 
Didst  thou  but  know  the  inly  touch  of  love , 
Thou  would'st  as  soon  go  kindle  fire  with  snow. 
As  seek  to  quench  the  fire  of  love  with  words. 

£ue.    I  do  not  seek  to  qaeuch  >[o\xt  \q^^'  %  Vi^v  ^x%  ^ 
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Bat  qualify  the  fire's  extreme  rage , 

Lest  it  should  burn  above  the  bounds  of  reason. 

JuL    The  more  thou  damm'st  it  up ,  the  more  it  bums. 
The  current,  that  "with  gentle  murmur  glides, 
Thouknow'st,  being  stopped ,  impatiently  doth  rage; 
Bat,  when  his  fair  course  is  not  hindered , 
He  makes  sweet  music  with  the  enamel'd  stones, 
Giving  a  gentle  kiss  to  every  sedge 
He  overtaketh  in  his  pilgrimage ; 
And  so  by  many  winding  nooks  he  strays 
With  willing  sport  to  the  wild  ocean. 
Then,  let  me  go,  and  hinder  not  my  course. 
I  'II  be  as  patient  as  a  gentle  stream , 
And  make  a  pastime  of  each  weary  step, 
Till  the  last  step  have  brought  me  to  my  love; 
And  there  I  '11  rest,  as,  after  much  turmoil, 
A  blessed  soul  doth  in  Elysium. 

Luc*    But  in  what  habit  will  you  go  along? 

Jul.    Not  like  a  woman ,  for  I  would  prevent 
The  loose  encounters  of  lascivious  men. 
Gentle  Lucetta ,  fit  me  with  such  weeds 
As  may  beseem  some  well-reputed  page. 

Luc.    Why,  then  your  ladyship  must  cut  your  hair. 

Jul,    No ,  girl ;  I  '11  knit  it  up  in  silken  strings , 
With  twenty  odd-conceited  true-love  knots : 
To  be  fantastic ,  may  become  a  youth 
Of  greater  time  than  I  shall  show  to  be. 

Luc.    What  fashion ,  Madam ,  shall  I  make  your  breeches? 

JuL    That  fits  as  well ,  as  —  *  *  tell  me ,  good  my  lord , 
What  compass  will  you  wear  your  farthingale?  " 
Why,  even  what  fashion  thou  best  lik'st ,  Lucetta. 

Lue.    Tou  must  needs  have  them  with  a  codpiece ,  Madam. 

Jul,    Out,  out,  Lucetta!  that  will  be  ill-favour'd. 

Luc.    A  round  hose.  Madam,  now 's  not  worth  a  pin , 
Unless  you  have  a  codpiece  to  stick  pins  on. 

JuL    Lucetta ,  as  thou  lov'st  me ,  let  me  have 
What  thou  ih'm)i*8i  meet,  and  is  most  mauiieT\^« 
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But  tell  me ,  wench ,  how  will  the  world  repute  me 
For  uDdertakiog  so  uoslaid  a  journey? 
I  fear  me ,  it  will  make  me  scandaliz'd. 

Luc,    If  you  think  so ,  then  stay  at  home,  and  go  doL 

Jul,    Nay,  that  I  will  not. 

Luc.    Then  never  dream  on  infamy,  but  go. 
ir  Proteus  like  your  journey ,  when  you  come » 
No  matter  who  's  displeas'd ,  when  you  are  gone. 
I  fear  me ,  he  will  scarce  be  pleas'd  withaL 

Jul.    That  is  the  least,  Lucetu,  of  my  fear. 
A  thousand  oaths,  an  ocean  of  his  tears, 
And  instances  as  infii^ite  of  love. 
Warrant  me  welcome  to  my  Proteus. 

Luc.    All  these  are  servants  to  deceitful  men. 

Jul.    Base  men ,  that  use  them  to  so  base  eifecl; 
But  truer  stars  did  govern  Proteus'  birth : 
His  words  are  bonds,  his  oaths  are  oracles; 
His  love  sincere ,  his  thoughts  immaculate ; 
His  tears ,  pure  messengers  sent  from  has  heart; 
His  heart  as  far  from  fraud ,  as  heaven  from  eartli. 

Luc.    Pray  heaven ,  he  prove  «o,  when  yoo  come  to  hifll 

Jul.    Now ,  as  thou  lov'st  me,  do  him  not  that  wrong. 
To  bear  a  hard  opinion  of  his  truth : 
Only  deserve  my  love  by  loving  him , 
And  presently  go  with  me  to  my  chamber, 
To  take  a  note  of  what  I  stand  in  need  of. 
To  furnish  me  upon  my  longing  journey. 
All  that  is  mine  I  leave  at  thy  dispose. 
My  goods,  my  lands,  my  reputation ; 
Only,  in  lieu  thereof,  dispatch  me  hence. 
Come ;  answer  not,  but  to  it  presently: 
I  am  impatient  of  cny  tarriancel 

IEX9U 
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ACT  III.     SCENE  L 

Milan.    An  Ante-chamber  in  the  Bctre's  Palace. 

Enter DvKBt  Thurio,  andlPtLOTKUi. 

Duke.    Sir  Thurio ,  ^ve  us  leave ,  i  pray ,  awikile : 
We  have  some  secrets  to  confer  about.  —  iEaa  Xaumo. 

Now,  tell  me,  Proteus,  wbat'syourwill  with  me? 

Pro.    My  gracious  lord ,  that  which  I  would  discover, 
The  law  of  friendship  bids  me  to  conceal ; 
But,  when  I  call  to  mind  your  gracious  favours 
Bone  to  me ,  undeserving  as  I  am , 
My  duty  pricks  me  on  to  utter  that , 
Which  else  no  worldly  good  should  draw  from  me. 
Know,  worthy  prince,  SirYalentine,  ray  friend, 
This  night  intends  to  steal  away  your  daughter: 
Myself  am  one  made  privy  to  the  plot. 
I  know ,  you  have  determin'd  to  bestow  her 
On  Thurio ,  whom  your  gentle  daughter  hales ; 
Aod  should  she  thus  be  stol'D  awaj  from  you , 
It  would  be  much  veiation  to  your  age. 
Thus,  for  my  duty's  sake,  I  rather  chose 
To  cross  my  friend  in  his  intended  drift, 
Than ,  by  concealing  it,  heap  on  your  head 
A  pack  of  sorrows ,  which  would  press  you  down , 
Being  unprevented ,  to  your  timeless  grave. 

Duke,    Proteus ,  I  thank  thee  for  thine  honest  care , 
Which  to  requite,  command  me  while  I  live. 
This  love  of  theirs  myself  have  often  seen , 
Haply ,  when  they  have  judg'd  me  fast  asleep ; 
And  oftentimes  have  purpos'd  to  forbid 
Sir  Yalenline  her  company,  and  my  court; 
But ,  fearing  lest  my  jealous  aim  might  err , 
Aod  so  unworthily  disgrace  the  man , 
(A  rashness  that  I  ever  yet  have  shunn'd) 
I  gave  him  gentle  looks ;  thereby  to  find 
That  which  thyself  hast  nev  disdos'd  to  me. 
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And,  that  thou  may'st  perceive  my  fear  of  this , 
Knowing  that  tender  youth  is  soon  suggested, 
I  nightly  lodge  her  in  an  upper  tower, 
The  key  whereof  myself  have  ever  kept ; 
And  thence  she  cannot  be  convey*d  away. 

Pro,    Know ,  noble  lord ,  they  have  devis'd  a  mean 
How  he  her  chamber-window  will  ascend , 
And  with  a  corded  ladder  fetch  her  down ; 
For  which  the  youthful  lover  now  is  gone , 
And  this  way  comes  he  with  it  presently, 
Where ,  if  it  please  you ,  you  may  intercept  him. 
But,  good  my  lord ,  do  it  so  cunningly, 
That  my  discovery  be  not  aimed  at ; 
For  love  of  you ,  not  hate  unto  my  friend , 
Hath  made  me  publisher  of  this  pretence. 

Duke,    Upon  mine  honour,  he  shall  never  know 
That  I  had  any  light  from  thee  of  this. 

Pro,    Adieu,  my  lord:  Sir  Valentine  is  coming.  [Ei 

Enter  Valentine. 

Duke,    Sir  Valentine ,  whither  away  so  fast? 

Fal,    Please  it  your  grace ,  there  is  a  messenger 
That  slays  to  bear  my  letters  to  my  friends , 
And  I  am  going  to  deliver  them. 

Duke,    Be  they  of  much  import? 

Fal.    The  tenor  of  them  doth  but  signify 
My  health,  and  happy  being  at  your  court. 

Duke,    Nay ,  then  no  matter:  stay  with  me  awhile. 
I  am  to  break  with  thee  of  some  affairs 
That  touch  me  near,  wherein  thou  must  be  secret. 
'T  is  not  unknown  to  thee ,  that  I  have  songht 
To  match  my  friend ,  Sir  Thurio ,  to  my  daughter. 

Fal,    I  know  it  well ,  my  lord ;  and ,  sure ,  the  mat( 
W^ere  rich  and  honourable:  besides,  the  gentleman 
Is  full  of  virtue ,  bounty,  worth,  and  qualities 
Beseeming  such  a  wife  as  your  fair  daughter. 
Caaaot  your  grace  win  het  to  taitic^  ViVcut 
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:e.    No ,  trust  me :  she  is  peevi^ ,  Snlletk ,  freward , 
disobedient,  stubborn,  kckingdaty; 
regarding  that  slie  is  my  child, 
ring  me  as  if  I  were  her  father : 
aay  I  say  to  thee ,  this  pride  of  hers 
Ivice  hath  drawn  my  love  from  her ; 
?here  I  thought  the  remnant  of  mine  age 
have  been  eherish'd  by  her  child^iite  duty, 
m  full  resolv'd  to  lake  a  wife , 
rn  her  o«t  to  wbo  will  take  her  in : 
let  her  beauty  be  her  wedding-dower ; 
and  my  possessions  she  esteems  not. 
f.    What  would  your  grace  have  me  to  do  in  this? 
ke.    There  is  a  lady ,  Sir,  id  Bf ilan  here , 
I  affect ;  but  she  is  nice ,  and  coy , 
mght  esteems  my  aged  eloquence : 
therefore ,  would  I  have  thee  to  my  tutor , 
Dg  agone  I  have  forgot  to  court; 
s ,  the  fashion  of  the  time  is  chang'd) 
and  which  way,  I  may  bestow  myself, 
-egarded  in  her  sun-bright  eye. 
I.    Win  her  with  gifts ,  if  she  respect  not  words, 
jewels  often ,  in  their  silent  kind , 
han  quick  words  do  move  a  woman's  mind. 
ke.    But  she  did  scorn  a  present  that  I  seilt  her. 
/.    A  woman  sometime  scorns  what  best  conteiits  her. 
ler  another ;  never  give  her  o'er , 
3rn  at  first  makes  after-love  the  more, 
do  frewfl ,  't  is  not  in  hate  of  you , 
ther  to  beget  more  love  in  you  t 
do  chide ,  't  is  not  to  have  yoU  goUiB , 
ly,  the  fools  are  mad ,  ifleftalotie. 
10  repulse ,  whatever  she  d«th  say ; 
''g«t  you  gone,"  she  lioth  not  mean ,  "a^y." 
r,  and  praise,  commend,  ettol  their  graces ; 
;h  ne'er  so  black,  saj  they  have  aiifeW  kt<ft^* 
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That  man  that  hath  a  tongue,  I  say,  is  no  man, 
If  with  his  tongue  he  cannot  win  a  woman. 

Duke,    But  she  I  mean  is  promis'd  by  her  friends 
Unto  a  youthful  gentleman  of  worth , 
And  kept  severely  from  resort  of  men , 
That  no  man  hath  access  by  day  to  her. 

Fal,    Why,  then  I  would  resort  to  her  by  night. 

Duke.    Ay,  but  the  doors  be  lock'd,  and  keys  kept  sai 
That  no  man  hath  recourse  to  her  by  night. 

Fal,    What  lets,  but  one  may  enterat  her  window? 

Duke,    Her  chamber  is  aloft,  far  from  the  ground , 
And  built  so  shelving ,  that  one  cannot  climb  it. 
Without  apparent  hazard  of  his  life. 

Fal,    Why  then,  a  ladder  quaintly  made  of  cords, 
To  cast  up ,  with  a  pair  of  anchoring  hooks, 
Would  serve  to  scale  another  Hero's  tower, 
So  bold  Leander  would  adventure  it. 

Duke.    Now,  as  thou  art  a  gentleman  of  blood. 
Advise  me  where  I  may  have  such  a  ladder. 

raL    When  would  you  use  it?  pray,  Sir,  tell  me  that 

Duke,    This  very  night;  for  love  is  like  a  child , 
That  longs  for  every  thing  that  he  can  come  by. 

Fal.    By  seven  o'clock  I  '11  get  you  such  a  ladder. 

Duke.    But  hark  thee ;  I  will  go  to  her  alone. 
How  shall  I  best  convey  the  ladder  thither? 

f^al.    It  will  be  light,  my  lord,  that  you  may  bear  it 
Under  a  cloak  that  is  of  any  length. 

Duke,    A  cloak  as  long  as  thine  will  serve  the  turn? 

FaL    Ay,  my  good  lord. 

Duke.  Then,  let  me  see  thy  cloal 

1 11  get  me  one  of  such  another  length. 

Fal.    Why,  any  cloak  will  serve  the  turn ,  my  lord. 

Duke.    How  shall  I  fashion  me  to  wear  a  cloak?  — 
I  pray  thee ,  let  me  feel  thy  cloak  upon  me.  — 
What  letter  is  this  same?    What'shere?—  «*ToSilvia?" 
And  here  an  engine  fit  for  my  proceeding  1 
/  'Jibe  60  bold  to  break  the  seal  for  once« 
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**My  thoughts  do  harbour  with  my  Silvia  nightly  ; 

jind  slaves  they  are  to  me ,  that  send  them  flying : 
01  could  their  master  come  and  go  as  lightly , 

Himself  would  lodge  ^  where  senseless  iliey  are  lying. 
My  herald  thoughts  in  thy  pure  bosom  rest  them  ; 

IfOiUel^  their  king  ^  that  thither  them  importtme , 
Do  curse  the  grace  that  with  such  grace  hath  bices' d  them, 

Because  myself  do  want  my  servants*  fortunoy 
I  curse  myself ,  for  they  are  sent  by  me , 
That  they  should  harbour  where  their  lord  should  be,** 

What's  here 7 

'* Silvia,  this  night  I  will  enfriDchise  thee :  ** 

T  is  so ;  and  here 's  Ihe  ladder  for  the  purpose.  — 

Why,  PhaStOD,  (for  thou  art  Merops' son) 

Wilt  thou  aspire  to  guide  the  heavenly  car, 

Aod  with  thy  daring  folly  burn  the  world? 

Wilt  thou  reach  stars ,  because  they  shine  on  thee? 

Go,  base  intruder;  over-weening  slave : 

Bestow  thy  fawning  smiles  on  equal  mates, 

And  think  my  patience,  morethan  thy  desert, 

Is  privilege  for  thy  departure  hence. 

Thank  me  for  this,  more  than  for  all  the  favours 

Which ,  all  too  much ,  I  have  bestow'd  on  thee : 

But  if  thou  linger  in  my  territories 

Longer  than  swiftest  eipedition 

WiN  give  thee  time  to  leave  our  royal  court , 

By  heaven ,  my  wrath  shall  far  exceed  the  love 

1  ever  bore  my  daughter,  or  thyself. 

Begone :  I  will  not  hear  thy  vain  excuse ; 

But,  as  thou  lov'st  thy  life,  make  speed  from  hence. 

[ExitDvKU, 
VaU    And  why  not  death,  rather  than  living  torment? 
To  die  is  to  be  banish'd  from  myself. 
And  Silvia  is  myself:  banish'd  from  her, 
Is  self  from  self;  a  deadly  banishment 
What  light  is  light,  ifSiMa  be  not  seen? 

m.  Ml 
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Whatjoyisjoy,  IfSihiabenotbyT 
Unless  it  be ,  to  think  that  she  is  by , 
And  feed  upon  the  shadow  of  perfection. 
Except  I  be  by  Silvia  in  the  night, 
There  is  no  music  in  the  nightingale; 
Unless  I  look  on  Silvia  in  the  day , 
There  is  no  day  for  me  to  look  upon. 
She  is  my  essence;  and  I  leave  to  be , 
Iff  be  not  by  her  fair  influence ' 
Foster'd,  illumin'd,  cherish 'd,  kept  alive. 
I  fly  not  death ,  to  fly  his  deadly  doom : 
Tarry  I  here ,  I  but  attend  on  death ; 
Bat,  fly  1  hence,  I  fly  away  from  life. 

Enter  Protbus  and  Lauvce. 

Pro.    Run,  boy;  run^  ran,  and  seek  him  ouC 

Launce.    So-ho !  so-ho ! 

Pro.    What  setot  thou  ? 

Launce.    Him  we  go  to  find:  there 's  not  a  hair  on  's  hei 
but 't  is  a  Valentine. 

Pro,    Valentine? 

Fal.    No. 

Pro.    Who  then 7  his  spirit? 

Fal.    Neither. 

Pro.    What  then? 

Fal.    Nothing. 

Launce.    Can  nothing  speak?  master,  shall  I  strike? 

Pro.    Whom  wouldst  thou  strike? 

Launce.    Nothing. 

Pro.    Villain,  forbear. 

Launce.    Why,  Sir,  I  MI  strike  nothing :  I  pray  yon, 

Pro.    Sirrah,  I  say,  forbear.  —  Friend  Valentine,  a 

Fal.    M y  ears  are  stopt>'d ,  and  cannot  hear  gtkod  hews 
So  much  of  bad  already  hath  possessed  them. 

Pro.    Then  in  dumb  siletace  will  I  bury  mine , 
For  they  are  harsh ,  untuneable,  and  bad. 

ral.    Is  Silvia  dead? 
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Pro,    No,  Yalentioe. 

Fal,    NoYalentine,  indeed,  forstcredSflfial  — 
Hath  she  forsworn  me? 
'     Pro,    No,  Yalentine. 

Vol.    NoYalentine,  if  Silvia  have  forswore  me!  — 
What  is  your  news! 

Launce,    Sir,  there  is  a  proclamation  that  yon  are  yanish'd. 

Pro,    That  thou  art  banish'd :  01  that  is  the  news , 
From  hence ,  from  Silvia ,  and  from  me ,  thy  friend. 

Fal,    O !  I  have  fed  upon  this  woe  already, 
And  now  excess  of  it  will  make  me  surfeit. 
Both  Silvia  know  that  I  am  banished? 

Pro,    Ay,  ay;  and  she  hath  offer'd  to  the  doom , 
(Which,  unrevers'd,  stands  in  effectual  force) 
A  sea  of  melting  pearl ,  which  some  call  tears : 
Those  at  her  father'^  churlish  feet  she  tendered , 
With  them,  upon  her  knees ,  her  humble  self ; 
Wringing  her  hands,  whose  whiteness  so  became  them. 
As  if  but  now  they  waxed  pale  for  woe : 
But  neither  bended  knees ,  pure  hands  held  up , 
Sadsiglis,  deep  groans,  nor  silver-shedding  tears. 
Could  penetrate  her  uncompassionate  sire , 
But  Valentine ,  ifhebeta'en,  must  die. 
Besides ,  her  intercession  chafd  him  so , 
When  she  for  thy  repeal  was  suppliant, 
That  to  close  prison  he  commanded  her, 
With  many  bitter  threats  of 'biding  there. 

Fal,    No  more ;  unless  the  next  word  that  thon  speak'st 
Have  some  malignant  power  upon  my  life : 
Ifso,  I  pray  thee,  breathe  it  in  mine  ear, 
Asepding  anthem  of  my  endless  dolour. 

Pro,     Cease  to  lament  for  that  thou  canst  not  help , 
And  study  help  for  that  which  thou  lament's!. 
Time  is  the  nurse  and  breeder  of  all  good. 
Bere  if  thou  stay ,  thou  canst  not  see  thy  love; 
Besides,  -thy  staying  will  abridge  thy  life. 
Hope  is  a  lover's  staff;  waik  hence  with  that , 
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And  manage  it  against  despairing  thoughts. 
Thy  letters  may  be  here,  though  thou  art  hence ; 
Which ,  being  writ  to  me ,  shall  be  deliver'd 
Even  in  the  milk-white  bosom  of  thy  love. 
The  time  now  serves  not  to  expostulate : 
Come ,  I  '11  convey  thee  through  the  city-gate, 
And ,  ere  I  part  with  thee ,  confer  at  large 
Of  all  that  may  concern  thy  love  affairs. 
As  thou  lov'st  Silvia ,  though  not  for  thyself, 
Regard  thy  danger,  and  along  with  me. 

FaL    I  pray  thee,  Launce,  anifthouseestmyboy. 
Bid  him  make  haste ,  and  meet  me  at  the  north-gate. 

Pro.    Go,  sirrah,  find  him  out.    Come,  Yalentine. 

FaL    0  my  dear  Silvia  1  hapless  Valentine  I 

[Exeunt  yjLL^MkTVSkK  oncf  Protbus. 

Launce.    I  am  but  a  fool ,  look  you ,  and  yet  I  have  the  wit  tc 
think,  my  master  is  a  kind  of  a  knave ;  but  that 's  all  one,  if  he  b< 
but  one  knave.  He  lives  not  now,  that  knows  me  to  be  in  love:  yer 
I  am  in  love ;  but  a  team  of  horse  shall  not  pluck  that  from  me,  no 
who 't  is  I  love ;  and  yet 't  is  a  woman :  but  what  woman,  I  will  m 
tell  myself;  and  yet 't  is  a  milk-maid ;  yet 't  is  not  a  maid,  for  sf 
hath  had  gossips :  yet 't  is  a  maid,  for  she  is  her  master's  maid,  a 
serves  for  wages.    She  hath  more  qualities  than  a  water-spanf 
which  is  much  in  a  bare  Christian.    Here  is  the  cate-log  [pull 
out  a  paper]  of  her  conditions.    Imprimis,  **She  can  fetch 
carry."    Why,  a  horse  can  do  no  more:  nay,  a  horse  car 
fetch,  but  only  carry;  therefore,  is  she  better  than  a  jade.    I 
**She  can  milk,"  look  you;  a  sweet  virtue  in  a  maid  with 
hands. 

Enter  Spbbd. 

Speed.    How  now,  signior  Launce?  what  news  wit( 
mastership? 

Launce.    With  my  master's  ship?  why,  it  is  at  sea. 

Speed.    Well,  your  old  yice  still ;  mistake  the  word. 
What  news,  then,  in  your  paper? 

Launce.    The  blackest  news  that  ever  thou  beard'st. 

Sjfeed.    Why,  man,  ViowYA^cV*t 
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Launce,    Why,  as  black  as  ink. 

Speed,    Let  me  read  them. 

Launce.    Fie  on  thee ,  jolt-head  I  thou  canst  oot  read. 

Speed*    Thouliest,  lean. 

Launce*    I  will  try  thee.    Tell  me  this:  who  begot  thee? 

Speed,    Marry,  the  son  of  my  grandfather. 

Launce.    O ,  illiterate  loiterer  I  it  was  the  son  of  thy  grand 
mother.    This  proves ,  that  thou  canst  not  read. 

Speed.    Come,  fool,  come:  try  me  in  thy  paper. 

Launce,    There,  and  saint  Nicholas  be  thy  speed! 

Speed,    Imprimis,  *^ She  can  milk." 

Launce,    Ay,  that  she  can. 

Speed,    Item,  *'She  brews  good  ale«" 

Launce.    And  thereof  comes  the  proverb ,  —  Blessing  of  your 
heart,  you  brew  good  ale. 

Speed,    Item,  ** She  can  sew.'* 

Launce.    That 's  as  much  as  to  say,  Can  she  so? 

Speed.    Item,  ** She  can  knit." 

Launce,    What  need  a  man  care  for  a  stock  with  a  wench, 
then  she  can  knit  him  a  stock? 

Speed.    Item ,  '*  She  can  wash  and  scour." 

Launce.    A  special  virtue ;  for  then  she  need  not  be  wash'd 
and  scour'd. 

Speed.    Item,  '*She  can  spin.'' 

Launce.    Then  may  I  set  the  world  on  wheels,  when  she  can 
spin  for  her  living. 

Speed,    Item ,  **  She  hath  many  nameless  virtues." 

Launce.    That's  as  much  as  to  say,  bastard  virtues ;  that, 
indeed ,  know  not  their  fathers ,  and  therefore  have  no  names. 

Speed.    Here  follow  her  vices. 

Launce.    Close  at  the  heels  of  her  virtues. 

Speed.    Item ,  *  *  She  is  not  to  be  kissed  fasting ,  in  respect  of 
her  breath." 

Launce,    Well,  that  fault  may  be  mended  with  a  breakfast. 
Head  on. 

Speed.    Item,  <'She  hath  a  sweet  mouth." 

Launce,    That  makes  amends  for  her  sour  \^t<ftaAi. 
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Speed.    Item,  *' She  doth  talk  in  her  sleep." 

Launce.    It 's  no  matter  Tor  that ,  so  she  sleep  not  in  her  talk. 

Speed.    Item,  ^' She  is  slow  in  words.*' 

Launce,  O  villain !  that  set  this  down  among  htr  vi«6S?  To 
be  slow  in  words  is  a  woman's  only  virtue :  I  pray  thee,  ont  with 't, 
and  place  it  for  her  chief  virtue. 

Speed.    Item,  "She  is  proud." 

Launce.  Out  with  that  too :  it  was  Eve's  legacy,  and  eannot 
be  ta'en  from  her. 

Speed.    Item ,  ''She  hath  no  teeth." 

Launce.    I  care  not  for  that  neither,  because  I  love  enists. 

Speed,    Item,  ** She  is  curst." 

Launce.    Well;  the  best  is,  she  hath  no  teeth  to  bile. 

Speed.    Item,  *' She  will  often  praise  her  liquor." 

Launce.  If  her  liquor  be  good ,  she  shall :  if  she  will  not,  I 
will ;  for  good  things  should  be  praised. 

Speed.    Item,  *' She  is  too  liberal." 

Launce.  Of  her  tongue  she  cannot,  for  that 's  writ  down  she  is 
slow  of:  of  her  purse  she  shall  not ,  for  that  I  '11  keep  shut:  now, 
of  another  thing  she  may ,  and  that  cannot  I  help.   Well,  proceed. 

Speed.  Item,  '*She  hath  more  hair  than  wit,  and  more 
faults  than  hairs,  and  more  wealth  than  faults.'' 

Launce.  Stop  there;  I '11  have  her:  she  was  mine,  and  not 
mine,  twice  or  thrice  in  that  last  article.  Rehearse  that  onee  more. 

Speedf    Item ,  **  She  hath  more  hair  than  wit ,"  — 

Launce.  More  hair  than  wit ,  —  it  may  be ;  I  'II  prove  it:  the 
cover  of  the  salt  hides  the  salt,  and  therefore  it  is  more  than  the 
salt:  the  hair,  that  covers  the  wit ,  is  more  than  the  wit,  for  the 
greater  hides  the  less*    What's  next? 

Speed,    —  **  And  more  faults  than  hairs ,"  — 

Launce,    That's  monstrous :  0,  that  that  were  out! 

Speed.    —  '*  And  more  wealth  than  faults  " 

Launce.  Why,  that  word  makes  the  faults  gracious.  Well, 
I 'II  have  her;  and  if  it  be  a  match,  as  nothing  is  impossible , — 

Speed.    What  then? 

Launce,  Why,  then  will  I  tell  thee,  *-  that  Iby  master  stays 
for  thee  at  the  oorMl-gAtt. 
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Speed,    Forme? 

Launee,  For  tbee?  ay;  i¥ho  art  tbou?  he  hath  stay'd  for  a 
better  man  than  thee. 

Speed.    And  mast  I  go  to  him  7 

Launee,  Thou  must  ruD  to  him ,  for  thou  hast  stay*d  so  long, 
that  going  will  scarce  serve  the  turn. 

Speed,  Why  didst  not  tell  me  sooner?  pox  of  your  Ipve- 
letters!  [Exit 

Launee,  Nov  will  he  be  swing'd  for  reading  my  letter.  An 
unmannerly  slave,  that  will  thrust  himself  into  secrets.  —  I  '11 
alter,  to  rejoice  in  the  boy's  correction.  [Eofit. 

SCENE  II. 

The  Same.    An  Apartment  in  the  Dpkb's  Palace. 

Enter  Duke  and  Thurio  ;  Protbub  behind. 

Duke,    Sir  Thurio ,  fear  not  but  that  she  will  love  you , 
Now  Valentine  is  banish'd  from  her  sight. 

Thu,    Since  his  eiile  she  bath  despis'd  me  most ; 
Fonworn  my  company ,  and  rail'd  at  me , 
That  I  am  desperate  of  obtaining  her. 

Duke.    This  weak  impress  of  love  is  as  a  figure 
Trenched  in  ice,  which  with  an  hour's  heat 
Dissolves  to  water,  and  doth  lose  his  form. 
A  little  time  will  melt  her  frozen  thoughts , 
Aod  worthless  Valentine  shall  be  forgot.  — 
How  now.  Sir  Proteus!    Is  your  countryman , 
According  to  our  proclamation ,  gone? 

Pro,    Gone,  my  good  lord. 

Duke,    Tdj  daughter  takes  his  going  grievously. 

Pro.    A  little  time,  my  lord,  will  kill  that  grief. 

Duke,    So  I  believe ;  but  Thurio  thinks  not  so. 
Proteus ,  the  good  conceit  1  hold  of  thee , 
(For  thon  hast  shown  some  sign  of  good  desert) 
Hakes  me  the  better  to  confer  with  thee. 

Pro.    Longer  than  I  prove  loyal  to  your  grace , 
Ut  me  not  live  to  look  upon  your  grace. 
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Duke»    Thou  know'st  how  willingly  I  woald  effect 
The  match  between  Sir  Thorio  and  my  daughter. 

Pro.    I  do,  my  lord. 

Duke.    And  also,  I  think,  thou  art  not  ignorant 
How  she  opposes  her  against  my  will. 

Pro.    She  did ,  my  lord ,  when  Yalenline  was  here. 

Dttke.    Ay,  and  perversely  she  persevers  so. 
What  might  we  do  to  make  the  girl  forget 
The  love  of  Valentine ,  and  love  Sir  Thurio  ? 

Pro,  The  best  way  is ,  to  slander  Valentine 
With  falsehood ,  cowardice,  and  poor  descent; 
Three  things  that  women  highly  hold  in  hate. 

Duke,    Ay ,  but  she  '11  think  it  is  spoke  in  hate. 

Pro,    Ay,  if  his  enemy  deliver  it: 
Therefore,  it  must,  with  circumstance ,  bespoken 
By  one  whom  she  esteemeth  as  his  friend. 

Duke,    Then  you  must  undertake  to  slander  him. 

Pro,    And  that ,  my  lord ,  I  shall  be  loth  to  do : 
'T  is  an  ill  office  for  a  gentleman , 
Especially,  against  his  very  friend. 

Duke,    Where  your  good  word  cannot  advantage  him , 
Tour  slander  never  can  endamage  him: 
Therefore ,  the  office  is  indifferent , 
Being  entreated  to  it  by  your  friend. 

Pro,    You  have  prevail'd ,  my  lord.    If  I  cau  do  it , 
By  aught  that  I  can  speak  in  his  dispraise , 
She  shall  not  long  continue  love  to  him. 
But  say,  this  weed  her  love  from  Valentine , 
It  follows  not  that  she  will  love  Sir  Thurio. 

Thu,    Therefore ,  as  you  unwind  her  love  from  him , 
Lest  it  should  ravel  and  be  good  to  none, 
You  must  provide  to  bottom  it  on  me ; 
Which  must  be  done ,  by  praising  me  as  much 
As  you  in  worth  dispraise  Sir  Valentine. 

Duke,    And ,  Proteus ,  we  dare  trust  you  in  this  kind , 
^ecause  we  know ,  on  Valentine's  report , 
jou  are  alreadj  love's  firm  votary , 
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ind  cannot  soon  revolt,  and  change  your  mind* 
Upon  this  warrant  shall  you  have  access 
Where  you  with  Silvia  may  confer  at  large ; 
For  she  is  lumpish ,  heavy ,  melancholy , 
And  for  your  friend's  sake  will  be  glad  of  you , 
Where  you  may  temper  her ,  by  your  persuasion , 
To  hate  young  Valentine ,  and  love  my  friend. 

Pro,    As  much  as  I  can  do  I  will  effect. 
But  you ,  Sir  Thurio ,  are  npt  sharp  enough ; 
Too  must  lay  lime  to  tangle  her  desires 
By  wailful  sonnets,  whose  composed  rhymes 
Should  be  full  fraught  with  serviceable  vows. 

Jhtke»    Ay ,  much  is  the  force  of  heaven-bred  poesy. 

Pro.    Say ,  that  upon  the  altar  of  her  beauty 
Too  sacrifice  your  tears ,  your  sighs ,  your  heart. 
Write,  till  your  ink  be  dry,  and  with  your  tears 
Moist  it  again ;  and^frame  some  feeling  line, 
That  may  discover  such  integrity : 
For  Orpheus'  lute  was  strung  with  poets'  sinews , 
Whose  golden  touch  could  soften  steel  an(^  stones , 
Hake  tigers  tame,  and  huge  leviathans 
Forsake  unsounded  deeps  to  dance  on  sands. 
After  your  dire-lamenting  elegies , 
Visit  by  night  your  lady's  chamber  window 
With  some  sweet  consort:  to  their  instruments 
Taoe  a  deploring  dump ;  the  night's  dead  silence 
Will  well  become  such  sweet  complaining  grievance. 
This,  or  else  nothing,  will  inherit  her. 

Duke.    This  discipline  shows  thou  hast  been  in  Ipve* 

Thu.    And  thy  advice  this  night  I  '11  put  in  practice* 
Therefore ,  sweet  Proteus ,  my  direction-giver , 
Let  us  into  the  city  presently, 
To  sort  some  gentlemen  well  skill'd  in  music. 
I  have  a  sonnet  that  will  serve  the  turn 
To  give  the  onset  to  thy  good  advice. 

Duke,    About  it,  geotiemeo. 
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Pro.    We  '11  wait  upon  your  grace  till  after  supper » 
And  afterward  determine  our  proceedings. 

Duke,    Even  now  about  it:  I  will  pardon  you.  [Ei 

ACT  IV.     SCENE  I. 
A  Forest,  between  Milan  and  Yerona. 
Enter  certain  Out-laws. 
1  Out.    Fellows,  stand  fast:  I  see  a  passenger. 
%  Out.    If  there  be  ten ,  shrink  not,  but  down  witb  'em. 

Enter  Yalbktinb  and  Sp^bd. 

3  Out.    Stand ,  Sir ,  and  throw  us  that  you  l^ave  about  yo« ; 
If  not,  we '11  make  you  sit,  and  rifle  you. 

Speed.    Sir,  we  are  undone.    These  are  the  villains 
That  all  the  travellers  do  fear  so  much. 

Fal.    My  friends ,  — 

1  Out.    That 's  not  so ,  Sir :  we  are  your  enemies. 

2  Out.    Peace !  we  'II  hear  him. 

3  Out.    Ay ,  by  my  beard ,  will  we ;  for  be  is  a  proper  man. 
Fal.    Then  know,  that  1  have  little  wealth  to  lose. 

A  man  I  am ,  cross'd  with  adversity : 
My  riches  are  these  poor  habiliments. 
Of  which  if  you  should  here  disfurnish  me, 
You  take  the  sum  and  substance  that  I  have. 

2  Out.    Whither  travel  you  ? 
Fat,    To  Verona. 

1  Out.    Whence  came  you? 
Fal,    From  Milan. 

3  Out,    Have  you  long  sojourn'd  there  ? 

Fal.    Some  sixteen  months ;  and  longer  might  have  stay'd, 
If  crooked  fortune  had  not  thwarted  me. 

2  Out.    What !  were  you  banish'd  thence? 
Fal.    I  was. 

-^Out.    For  what  offence? 
f^al.    For  that  which  now  torments  me  to  rehearse. 
IkJird  a  maa ,  whose  death  I  muc\i  te^etil; 
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Bat  yet  I  slew  him  riianfUIly ,  in  fight , 
Without  false  vantage ,  or  base  treachery. 

1  Out,    Why ,  ne'er  repent  it ,  if  it  were  done  so. 
Bat  were  you  banish'd  for  so  small  a  fault? 

FaL    I  was,  and  held  me  glad  of  such  a  doom. 

1  Out.    Have  you  the  tongues? 

FaL    My  youthful  travel  therein  made  me  happy , 
Or  else  I  had  been  often  miserable. 

3  Out.    By  the  bare  scalp  of  Robin  Hood's  lat  friar. 
This  fellow  were  a  king  for  our  wild  faction. 

\Out.    We '11  have  him.    Sirs,  a  word. 

Speed,    Master,  be  one  of  them: 
It  is  an  honourable  kind  of  thievery. 

FaL    Peace,  villain! 

%  Out.    Tell  us  this :  have  you  any  thing  to  take  to ? 

FaL    Nothing,  but  my  fortune. 

3  Out.    Know  then ,  that  some  of  us  are  geatlemen, 
Sach  as  the  fury  of  ungovern'd  youth 
Xhrast  from  the  company  of  awful  men : 
Myself  was  from  Terona  banished , 
For  practising  to  steal  away  a  lady , 
Ad  heir,  and  near  allied  unto  the  duke. 

%  Out.    And  I  from  Mantua ,  for  a  gentleman , 
Who,  in  my  mood,  1  stabb'd  unto  the  heart. 

1  Oiit.    And  I ,  for  such  like  petty  crimes  as  these. 
But  to  the  purpose ;  for  we  cite  our  Aiults , 
That  they  may  hold  excus'd  our  lawless  lives; 
And,  partly,  seeing  you  are  beaulify'd 
With  goodly  shape ;  and  by  your  own  report 
A  linguist,  and  a  man  of  such  perfection, 
As  we  do  in  our  quality  much  want  — 

3  Out.    Indeed ,  because  you  are  a  banished  man , 
Therefore,  above  the  rest,  we  parley  to  you. 
Are  you  content  to  be  our  general? 
To  make  a  virtue  of  aece^ity , 
And  live,  as  we  do,  in  this  wilderness? 
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3  Out.    What  say'st  thou?  wilt  thou  be  of  our  consort? 
Say ,  ay ,  and  be  the  captain  of  us  all. 
We  '11  do  thee  homage ,  and  be  ral'd  by  thee , 
Love  thee  as  oar  commander,  and  our  king. 

1  Out,    But  if  thou  scorn  our  courtesy ,  thou  diest. 

2  Out,    Thou  Shalt  not  lite  to  brag  what  we  ba?e  offer'd. 
Fal,    I  take  your  offer,  and  will  live  with  you ; 

Provided  that  you  do  no  outrages 
On  silly  women ,  or  poor  passengers. 

3  Out,    No ;  we  detest  such  vile ,  base  practices. 
Come ,  go  with  us :  we  '11  bring  thee  to  our  crews , 
And  show  thee  all  the  treasure  we  have  got , 

Which ,  with  ourselves ,  all  rest  at  thy  dispose.  [Exe 

SCENE    II. 
Milan.    The  Court  of  the  Palace. 
Enter  Proteus. 
Pro,    Already  have  I  been  false  to  Valentine , 
And  now  I  must  be  as  unjust  to  Thurio. 
Under  the  colour  of  commending  him, 
I  have  access  my  own  love  to  prefer ; 
But  Silvia  is  too  fair,  too  true ,  too  holy. 
To  be  corrupted  with  my  worthless  gifts. 
When  I  protest  true  loyalty  to  her, 
She  twits  me  with  my  falsehood  to  my  friend; 
When  to  her  beauty  1  commend  my  vows. 
She  bids  me  think  how  I  have  been  forsworn, 
In  breaking  faith  with  Julia  whom  I  lov'd  t 
And ,  notwithstanding  all  her  sudden  quips. 
The  least  whereof  would  quell  a  lover's  hope , 
Yet ,  spaniel-like ,  the  more  she  spurns  my  love , 
The  more  it  grows ,  and  fawneth  on  her  still. 
But  here  comes  Thurio.    Now  must  we  to  her  window , 
Aadgive  some  evening  music  to  bee  ear. 
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Enter  Thurio  ,  and  Musicians. 

Thu.    How  now,  SirProteasl  are  yoa  crept  before  us? 

Pro,  Ay,  gentle  Thurio ;  for,  youkoow,  that  love 
Will  creep  io  service  where  it  caooot  go. 

Thu,    Ay;  but  I  hope.  Sir,  that  you  love  not  here. 

Pro,    Sir,  but  I  do ;  or  else  I  would  be  heoce. 

Thu.    Whom?  Silvia? 

Pro,    Ay,  Silvia,  —  for  your  sake. 

Thu,  I  thank  you  for  your  own.  Now ,  gentlemen , 
Let 's  ^une ,  and  to  it  lustily  awhile. 

Enter  Host  and  JvLiXf  behind j  Julia  in  boy's  clothes. 

Bast.  Now ,  my  young  guest ;  methinks  you  're  allycholly :  I 
pray  you,  why  is  it? 

Jul,    Marry,  mine  host,  because  I  cannot  be  merry. 

Host.  Come,  we  *11  have  you  merry.  I  '11  bring  you  where 
yoQ  shall  hear  music,  and  see  tlie  gentleman  that  you  ask'd  for. 

Jul,    But  shall  I  hear  him  speak? 

Host.    Ay,  that  you  shall. 

Jtd.    That  will  be  music.  {Music plays. 

Host,    Hark!  hark! 

Jul.    Is  he  among  these  ? 

Host,    Ay;  but  peace!  let 's  hear 'em. 

SONG. 

^ho  is  Silvia  ?  what  is  she , 

That  all  our  swains  commend  hert 
Boly ,  fair ,  arui  wise  is  she  ; 

The  heaven  such  grace  did  lend  her. 
That  she  might  admired  be. 

Is  she  kind  y  as  she  is  fair  ^ 

For  beauty  lives  with  kindness? 
Love  doth  to  her  eyes  repair  ^ 

To  help  him  of  his  blindness; 
Jnd,  being help'd^  inhabits  there. 


Then  to  SilfriAUtuiiing^ 

That  Silvia  is  •xfUingf 
She  etecels  each  mortal  thing  ^ 

Upon  the  dull  earth  dwelling  i 
To  her  let  US  garlands  Mng, 

Host,    How  DOW !  are  you  sadder  than  yoa  were  before?  He 
do  you ,  man?  the  music  likes  you  oot. 

Jul,    You  mistake:  the  musician  likes  me  not* 

Host.    Why,  my  pretty  youth? 

Jul,    He  plays  false ,  father. 

Host.    How?  out  of  tune  on  the  strings? 

Jul,    Mot  so ;  but  yet  so  false ,  that  he  grieves  my  very  heai 
Strings. 

Host,    Ton  have  a  quick  ear. 

Jul.    Ay ;   I  would  I  were  deaf!   it  makes  me  have  a  Ai 
heart. 

Host,    I  perceive ,  you  delight  not  in  music 

Jul,    Not  a  whit,  when  it  jars  so. 

Host.    Hark !  what  fine  change  is  in  the  music. 

Jul,    Ay ,  that  change  is  the  spite. 

Host,    You  would  have  them  always  play  but  one  thing? 

Jul.    1  would  always  have  one  play  but  one  thing. 
But,  Host,  doth  this  Sir  Proteus,  that  we  talk  on » 
Often  resort  unto  this  gentlewoman? 

Host.    I  tell  you  what  Lannce ,  his  man ,  told  me ,  he 
her  out  of  all  nick. 

Jul,    Where  is  Launce? 

Host,    Gone  to  seek  his  dog;   which,   to-morrow, 
master's  command ,  he  must  carry  for  a  present  to  his  lady 

Jul.    Peace !  stand  aside^:  the  company  parts. 

Pro.    Sir  Thurio ,  fear  not  you :  1  will  so  plead , 
That  you  shall  say  my  cunning  drift  eicels. 

Thu,    Where  meet  we  ? 

Pro.    At  saint  Gregory's  well. 

Thu.    Farewell. 

(Exeunt  Tau  uo  and  Mu 
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Enter  Silvia  above ,  at  her  window* 
Pro,    Madam,  good  even  to  your  ladyship. 

Sil.    I  thank  you  for  your  music ,  geutlemen. 
Who  is  that,  thats[>ake? 

Pro,    Ooe,  lady,  ifyou  knew  his  pure  heart's  truth, 
YoQ  would  quickly  learn  to  know  him  by  his  Yoice. 

Sa.    Sir  Proteus,  as  I  take  it. 

Pro,    Sir  Proteus,  gentle  lady,  and  your  servant. 

SiL    What  is  your  will? 

Pro.  That  I  may  compass  yours. 

Sil,    You  have  your  wish :  my  will  is  even  this , 
That  presently  you  hie  you  home  to  bed. 
Thou  subtle,  perjured,  false,  disloyal  man! 
Think'st  thou ,  I  am  so  shallow ,  so  conceitless , 
To  be  seduced  by  thy  flattery , 
That  bast  deceiv'd  so  many  with  thy  vows? 
Betum,  return ,  and  make  thy  love  amends. 
For  me ,  by  this  pale  queen  of  night  I  swear , 
I  am  so  far  from  granting  thy  request , 
That  I  despise  thee  for  thy  wrongful  suit, 
Aod  by  and  by  intend  to  chide  myself, 
Even  for  this  time  I  spend  in  talking  to  thee. 

Pro,    I  grant,  sweet  love,  that  I  did  love  a  lady ; 
Bat  she  is  dead. 

Jul,  [y^side,]    'T  were  false,  if  I  should  speak  it; 

For,  I  am  sure ,  she  is  not  buried. 

Sil,    Say ,  that  she  be ;  yet  Valentine ,  thy  friend , 
Survives,  to  whom  thyself  art  witness 
1  am  betroth'd ;  and  art  thou  not  asham'd 
To  wrong  him  with  thy  importunacy? 

Pro,    I  likewise  hear,  that  Valentine  is  dead. 

Sil,    And  so,  suppose,  ami;  for  in  his  grave, 
Assure  thyself,  my  love  is  buried. 

Pro,    Sweet  lady,  let  me  rake  it  from  the  earth. 

Sil,    Go  to  thy  lady's  grave ,  and  call  her's  thence ; 
Or,  at  the  least,  in  her's  sepulchre  thine. 

Jul,  [Aside  j    He  beard  not  that. 
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Pro.    Madtm,  if  your  heart  be  so  obdurate, 
Vouchsafe  me  yet  your  picture  for  my  love » 
The  picture  that  is  hanging  in  your  chamber: 
To  that  I  '11  speak ,  to  that  I  '11  sigh  and  weep ; 
For ,  since  the  substance  of  your  perfect  self 
IselsedcToted,  I  am  but  a  shadow , 
And  to  your  shadow  will  1  make  true  love. 

Jtd.  [Atide,^    If 't  were  a  substance ,  you  would,  sure,  de- 
ceive it. 
And  make  it  but  a  shadow ,  as  I  am. 

Sil.    I  am  very  loth  to  be  your  idol ,  Sir; 
But,  since  your  falsehood  shall  become  you  well 
To  worship  shadows,  and  adore  false  shapes, 
Send  to  me  in  the  morning ,  and  I  '11  send  it. 
And  so,  good  rest. 

Pro,  As  wretches  have  o'er  night , 

That  wait  for  execution  in  the  mom. 

[^^etm^PROTBUt,   OmfSlLTTA 

Jul.    Host,  will  you  go? 

Host.    Bymyhalidom,  I  was  fast  asleep. 

Jul.    Pray  you,  where  lies  Sir  Proteus? 

Host.    Marry,  at  my  house.    Trust  me,  I  think,  'tisaloM 
day. 

Jul.    Not  so;  but  it  bath  been  the  longest  night 
Thate'erlwatch'd,  and  the  most  heaviest.  [Exet 

SCENE  III. 

The  Same. 
Enter  EeiAMOUR. 
Egl.    This  is  the  hour  that  Madam  Silvia 
Entreated  me  to  call ,  and  know  her  mind. 
There 's  some  great  maCler  she  'd  employ  me  in.  — 
Madam,  Madam  1 

Enter  ^ihyiK  above  ^  athertoindow. 
SiL    Who  calls? 
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Egl.  Your  servant,  and  your  friend ; 

One  that  attends  your  ladyship's  command. 

Sil,    Sir  Eglamour ,  a  thousand  times  good  morrow. 

Egl.    As  many,  worthy  lady,  to  yourself. 
According  to  your  ladyship'*  impose , 
I  am  thus  early  come ,  to  know  what  serrice 
It  is  your  pleasure  to  command  me  in. 

SU,    O  Eglamour,  thou  art  a  gentleman , 
Think  not  I  flatter ,  for  I  swear  I  do  not , 
Valiant,  wise,  remorseful,  well  accomplished. 
Thou  art  not  ignorant  what  dear  good  will 
Ibear  unto  the  banish'd  Valentine; 
Nor  bow  my  father  would  enforce  me  marry 
Tain  Thurio ,  whom  my  very  soul  abhorr'd. 
Thyself  hast  loved;  and  I  have  heard  thee  sty, 
No  grief  did  ever  come  so  near  thy  heart , 
As  when  thy  lady  and  thy  true  love  died, 
Upon  whose  grave  thou  vow'dst  pure  chastity. 
Sir  Eglamour ,  I  would  to  Valentine , 
To  Mantua,  where,  I  hear,  he  make^  abode; 
Aad,  for  the  ways  are  dangerous  to  pass* 
I  do  desire  thy  worthy  compan  y , 
Upon  whose  faith  and  honour  I  repose. 
Urge  not  my  father's  anger ,  Eglamour, 
Bat  think  upon  my  grief,  a  lady's  grief; 
Aod  on  the  justice  ef  my  flying  hence , 
To  keep  me  from  a  most  unholy  match , 
Which  heaveo  and  fortune  still  reward  with  plagues. 
1  do  desire  thee ,  even  from  a  heart 
As  fall  of  sorrows  as  the  sea  of  sands , 
To  bear  me  company ,  and  go  with  me : 
If  not ,  to  hide  what  I  bave  said  to  tbee, 
That  I  may  venture  to  depart  alone. 

Egl,    Madam,  I  pity  much  your  grievances; 
Whieh  since  I  know  they  virtuously  are  plac'd , 
I  give  consent  to  go  along  with  you ; 
Becking  as  little  what  helideth  me , 
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As  much  I  wish  all  good  befortune  you. 
When  will  you  go  ? 

Sil.  This  eyening  comiog. 

EgL    Where  shall  I  meet  you? 

Sil.  Ai  friar  Patrick's  cell, 

Where  I  intend  holy  confession. 

Egl.    I  will  not  fail  your  ladyship.    Good  morrow, 
Gentle  lady. 

Sil,  Good  morrow,  kind  Sir  Eglamour.  [Eaeuni 

SCENE  IV. 
The  Same. 
Enter  Lauh  cb  with  his  dog, 
Launee.    When  a  man's  servant  shall  play  the  cur  with  him 
look  you,  it  goes  hard:  one  that  I  brought  up  of  a  puppy;  on 
that  I  saved  from  drowning,  when  three  or  four  of  his  blind  bro 
thers  and  sisters  went  to  it.    I  have  taught  him ,  even  as  on 
would  say  precisely ,  thus  I  would  teach  a  dog.    I  was  sent  to  di 
liver  him  as  a  present  to  mistress  Silvia  from  my  master,  and 
came  no  sooner  into  the  dining-chamber,  but  he  steps  me  to  h 
trencher,  and  steals  her  capon's  leg.    01  'tis  a  foul  thing,  wb 
a  cur  cannot  keep  himself  in  all  companies.   I  would  have ,  as  ( 
should  say ,  one  that  takes  upon  him  to  be  a  dog  indeed,  to  be, 
it  were,  a  dog  at  all  things.    If  1  had  not  had  more  wit  than  he 
take  a  fault  upon  me  that  he  did,  I  think  verily,  he  had  \ 
hang'd  for  't:  sure  as  I  live,  he  had  suffered  for  't.    You  f 
judge.    He  thrusts  me  himself  intojihe  company  of  three  or 
gentleman-like  dogs  under  the  duke's  table:   he  had  not 
there  (bless  the  mark)  a  pissing  while,  but  all  the  chamber 
him.    **  Out  with  the  dog !  '*  says  one ;  **  what  cur  is  that?" 
another;  '*  whip  him  out,"  says  the  third ;  **  hang  him  up,' 
the  duke.  I ,  having  been  acquainted  with  the  smell  before, 
it  was  Crab,  and  goes  me  to  the  fellow  that  whips  the 
"Friend,"  quoth  I,  **you  mean  to  whip  the  dog."    **Ay, 
do  I,"  quoth  he.    **You  do  him  the  more  wrong,"  q> 
*' '/  was  I  did  the  thing  you  wot  of."    He  makes  me  no  m< 
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but  whips  me  out  of  the  chamber.  How  manj  masters  would  do 
this  for  his  servaot?  Nay ,  I  '11  be  sworn ,  I  have  sat  Id  the  stocks 
for  puddings  he  hath  stolen ,  otherwise  h9  had  been  executed :  I 
have  stood  on  the  pillory  for  geese  he  hath  kill'd,  otherwise  he  had 
suffer'd  for 't:  thou  think'st  not  of  this  now.  —  Nay,  I  remember 
tiie  trick  you  served  me,  when  I  took  my  leave  of  Madam  Silvia. 
Did  not  I  bid  thee  still  mark  me,  and  do  as  I  do?  When  didst 
thou  see  me  heave  up  my  leg,  and  make  water  against  a  gentle- 
woman's farthingale?    Didst  thou  ever  see  me  do  such  a  trick? 

Enter  Proteus  and  Julia. 

Pro,    Sebastian  is  thy  name ?    I  like  thee  well , 
Aad  will  employ  thee  in  some  service  presently. 

Jul,    In  what  you  please :  I  will  do  what  I  can. 

Pro.  1  hope  thou  wilt.  —  How,  now,  you  whoreson  peasant ! 
Where  have  you  been  these  two  days  loitering? 

Launce.  Marry,  Sir,  I  carried  mistress  Silvia  the  dog  you 
bade  me. 

Pro.    And  what  says  she  to  my  little  jewel? 

Launce.  Marry,  she  says,  your  dog  was  a  cur;  and  tells  you, 
currish  thanks  is  good  enough  for  such  a  present. 

Pro,    But  she  received  my  dog? 

Launce.  No,  indeed,  did  she  not.  Here  have  I  brought 
him  back  again. 

Pro.    What !  didst  thou  offer  her  this  from  me? 

Launce,  Ay,  Sir:  the  other  squirrel  was  stolen  from  me  by 
the  hangman's  boys  in  the  market-place;  and  then  I  offered  her' 
mine  own ,  who  is  a  dog  as  big  as  ten  of  yours ,  and  therefore  the 
gift  the  greater. 

Pro.    Go ;  get  thee  hence ,  and  find  my  dog  again , 
Or  ne'er  return  again  into  my  sfght. 
Away,  I  say!  Stayest  thou  to  vex  me  here? 
A  slave  that  still  an  end  turns  me  to  shame.  [Exit  Launch. 

Sebastian ,  I  have  entertained  thee , 
Partly,  that  I  have  need  of  such  a  youth, 
That  can  with  some  discretion  do  my  business, 
For 't  is  DO  trustiog  to  yoad  foolish  lowl ; 
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But,  chieflxt  forthyfaee,  aodthylMbaYiourf 

Which  (If  my  augury  deceive  me  not) 

Witness  good  bringing  up,  fortune,  and  truth: 

Therefore,  know  thou,  for  this  1  entertain  thee. 

Go  presently,  and  tal^e  this  ring  with  thee : 

Deliver  it  to  Madam  Silvia. 

She  lov'd  me  well  deliver'd  it  to  me. 

Jul.    It  seems ,  you  lov'd  not  her,  to  leave  her  tokeiu 
She's  dead,  belike? 

Pro,  Not  so:  I  think,  she  lives. 

Jul.    Alas' 

Pro.    Why  dost  thou  cry,  alas? 

Jul.    I  cannot  choose  but  pity  her. 

Pro.    Wherefore  shouldst  thou  pity  her? 

Jul.    Because,  methinks,  that  she  lov'd  you  as  well 
4s  you  do  love  your  lady  Silvia. 
She  dreams  on  him ,  that  has  forgot  her  love ; 
You  dote  on  her ,  that  cares  not  for  your  love. 
'T  is  pity ,  love  should  be  so  contrary , 
And  thinking  on  it  makes  me  cry,  alas! 

Pro.    Well ,  give  her  that  ring;  and  therewithal 
This  letter :  —  that 's  her  chamber.  —  Tell  my  iady 
I  claim  the  promise  for  her  heavenly  picture. 
Your  message  done,  hie  home  unto  my  chamber, 
Where  thou  shalt  find  me  sad  and  solitary. 

JuL    How  many  women  would  do  such  a  message? 
AJas,  poor  Proteus !  thou  hast  entertaia'd 
A  fox  to  be  the  shepherd  of  thy  lambs. 
Alas ,  poor  fool !  why  do  I  pity  him , 
That  with  his  very  heart  despiseth  me? 
Because  he  loves  her,  he  despiseth  me ; 
Because  1  love  him ,  I  must  pity  him. 
This  ring  I  gave  him  when  he  parted  from  me, 
To  bind  him  to  remember  my  good  will , 
And  now  am  I  (unhappy  messenger ! ) 
To  plead  for  that  which  1  would  not  obtain ; 
To  canj  that  which  I  would  Yiave  tetM&'4\ 
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To  praise  his  faith  which  I  would  have  disprais'd* 

I  am  my  master's  true  cooOrmed  love , 

But  cannot  be  true  servant  to  my  master. 

Unless  I  prove  false  traitor  to  myself. 

Tet  will  I  woo  for  him ;  but  yet  so  coldly , 

As,  heaven  it  knows,  I  would  not  have  him  speed. 

Enter  SjLyiJLy  attended. 

Gentlewoman ,  good  day.    I  pray  you ,  be  my  mean 
To  bring  me  where  to  speak  with  Madam  Silvia. 

Sil,    What  would  you  with  her,  if  that  I  be  she? 

Jul,    If  you  be  she ,  I  do  entreat  your  patience 
To  hear  me  speak  the  message  I  am  sent  on. 

Sil,    From  whom? 

Jul,    From  my  master,  Sir  Proteus,  Madam. 

Sil,    0!  he  sends  you  for  a  picture? 

Jul,    Ay,  Madam. 

Sil,    Ursula ,  bring  my  picture  there.       {J  Picture  brought. 
Go,  give  your  master  this :  tell  him  from  me , 
One  Julia ,  that  his  changing  thoughts  forget , 
Would  better  fit  his  chamber,  than  this  shadow. 

/{//.    Madam,  please  you  peruse  this  letter. — 
Pardon  me ,  Madam ,  I  have  unadvised 
Oeliver'd  you  a  paper  that  I  should  not: 
This  is  the  letter  to  your  ladyship. 

Sil,    I  pray  thee,  let  me  look  on  that  again. 

Jul,    It  may  not  be:  good  Madam,  pardon  me. 

Sil,    There,  hold. 
I  will  not  look  upon  your  master's  lines  t 
I  koow ,  they  are  stuffd  with  protestations , 
And  full  of  new-found  oaths ,  which  he  will  break. 
As  easily  as  1  do  tear  his  paper. 

Jul,    Madam ,  he  sends  your  ladyship  this  ring. 

Sil,    The  more  shame  for  him  that  he  sends  it  me; 
For ,  I  have  heard  him  say ,  a  thousand  times , 
His  Julia  grave  it  him  at  his  departure. 
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Though  his  false  finger  have  profan'd  the  ring, 
Mkie  shall  not  do  his  Julia  so  much  wrong. 

Jul.    She  thanks  you. 

Sil.    What  say'st  thou  ? 

Jul.    I  thank  you,  Madam,  that  you  tender  her. 
Poor  gentlewoman !  my  master  wrongs  her  much. 

Sil.    Dost  thou  know  her? 

Jul.    Almost  as  well  as  I  do  know  myself: 
To  think  upon  her  woes ,  I  do  protest , 
That  I  have  wept  a  hundred  several  times. 

Sil.    Belike,  she  thinks,  that  Proteus  hath  forsook  h 

Jul.    I  think  she  doth ,  and  that 's  her  cause  of  serro? 

Sil.    Is  she  not  passing  fair  ? 

Jul,    She  hath  been  fairer ,  Madam ,  than  she  is. 
When  she  did  think  my  master  lov'd  her  well, 
She,  in  my  judgment,  was  as  fair  as  you ; 
But  since  she  did  neglect  her  looking-glass, 
And  threw  her  sun-expelling  mask  away, 
The  air  hath  starved  the  roses  in  her  cheeks, 
And  pinch 'd  the  lily-tincture  of  her  face. 
That  now  she  is  become  as  black  as  I. 

Sil,    How  tall  was  she  ? 

Jul    About  my  stature ;  for,  atpentecost. 
When  all  our  pageants  of  delight  were  play'd , 
Our  youth  got  me  to  play  the  woman's  part , 
And  I  was  trimm'd  in  Madam  Julia's  gown , 
Which  served  me  as  fit,  by  all  men's  judgments, 
As  if  the  garment  bad  been  made  for  me : 
Therefore ,  I  know  she  is  about  my  height. 
And  at  that  time  I  made  her  weep  a-good. 
For  I  did  play  a  lamentable  part. 
Madam,  't  was  Ariadne ,  passioning 
For  Theseus'  perjury,  and  unjust  flight; 
Which  I  so  lively  acted  with  my  tears , 
That  my  poor  mistress ,  moved  therewithal , 
^ept  bitterly;  and,  would  I  might  be  dead , 
Iflia  tliought  felt  not  her  ver^  sorrow. 
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SU*    She  is  beholdiDg  to  thee ,  geD tie  youth.  ^ 
ilas,  poor  lady!  desolate  and  left!  — 
I  weep  myself »  to  think  apon  thy  words. 
Here,  youth;  there  is  my  purse :  I  give  thee  this 
For  thy  sweet  mistress'  sake ,  because  thou  lov'st  her. 
Farewell.  [Exit  Siltia. 

Jul    And  she  shall  thank  you  for 't ,  if  e'er  you  know  her.  — 
A Tirtuous  gentlewoman,  mild,  and  beautiful. 
I  hope  my  master's  suit  will  be  but  cold , 
Since  she  respects  my  mistress'  love  so  much. 
Alas,  how  love  can  trifle  with  itself! 
Here  is  her  picture.    Let  me  see:  I  think, 
If  I  had  such  a  tire ,  this  face  of  mine 
Were  full  as  lovely  as  is  this  of  hers ; 
And  yet  the  painter  flatter'd  her  a  little. 
Unless  I  flatter  with  myself  too  much. 
Her  hair  is  auburn ,  mine  is  perfect  yellow : 
If  that  be  all  the  difference  in  his  love , 
I  'II  get  me  such  a  colour'd  periwig. 
Her  eyes  are  grey  as  glass ,  and  so  are  mine : 
Aj,  but  her  forehead 's  low,  and  mine 's  as  high. 
What  should  it  be ,  that  he  respects  in  her , 
Bull  can  make  respective  in  myself, 
If  this  fond  love  were  not  a  blinded  god? 
Come,  shadow,  come,  and  take  this  shadow  up, 
F6r  't  is  thy  rival.    0  thou  senseless  form ! 
Xhoushaltbe  worshipp'd,  kiss'd,  lov'd,  andador'd, 
And,  were  there  sense  in  his  idolatry, 
My  substance  should  be  statue  in  thy  stead. 
I  'U  use  thee  kindly  for  thy  mistress'  sake , 
That  us'd  me  so ;  or  else ,  by  Jove  I  vow , 
I  should  have  scratch'd  out  your  unseeing  eyes, 
To  make  my  master  out  of  love  with  thee. 

[Ean't. 


V^^ 
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ACT  V.    SCENE  I. 

The  Same.     An  Abbey. 

Enter  £Gt  amour. 
Egl.    The  sun  begins  to  gild  the  western  sky , 
And  now  it  is  about  the  very  hour, 
That  Silvia  at  friar  Patricli's  cell  should  meet  me. 
She  will  not  fail ;  for  lovers  break  not  hours , 
Unless  it  be  to  come  before  their  time, 
So  much  they  spur  their  expedition. 

Enter  Silvia. 
See,  where  she  comes!  —  Lady,  a  happy  evening. 

SiL    Amen,  amen!  goon,  goodEglamour, 
Out  at  the  postern  by  the  abbey-wall. 
I  fear,  I  am  attended  by  some  spies. 

Egl,    Fear  not :  the  forest  is  not  three  leagues  off; 
If  we  recover  that,  we  are  sure  enough.  [E, 

SCENE   II. 

The  Same.    A  Room  in  the  Duke's  Palace. 

Enter TavRiOf  Proteus,  andJvLi\, 

Thu.    Sir  Proteus ,  what  says  Silvia  to  my  suit? 

Pro,    O ,  Sir !    I  find  her  milder  than  she  was ; 
And  yet  she  takes  exceptions  at  your  person. 

Thu,    What !  that  my  leg  is  too  long? 

Pro,    No ,  that  it  is  too  little. 

Thu,    I  '11  wear  a  boot  to  make  it  somewhat  rounder. 

Jul,  [^side.]    But  love  will  not  be  spurr'd  to  what  it  loi 

Thu,    What  says  she  to  my  face? 

Pro.    She  says  it  is  a  fair  one. 

Thu.    Nay,  then  the  wanton  lies :  my  face  is  black. 

Pro.    But  pearls  are  fair ,  and  the  old  saying  is , 
Black  men  ar^  pearls  in  beauteous  ladies'  eyes. 

Jul,  [Jside,]     'T  is  true ,   such  pearls  as  put  out  ladies 
For  1  had  rather  wink  than  look  on  them. 
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Thu,    How  likes  sbe  my  discourse? 

Pro,    III ,  when  you  Ulli  of  war. 

Thu,    Bat  well ,  when  I  discourse  of  lore  and  peace  ? 

Jul.  [Aside.']    But  belter,  indeed,  when  you  hold  your  p€ace. 

Thu.    What  says  she  to  my  valour  ? 

Pro.    0,  Sir!  she  makes  no  doubt  of  that. 

JtU.  [Aside.]    She  needs  not,  when  she  knows  it  cowardice. 

Thu.    What  says  she  to  my  birth? 

Pro.    That  you  are  well  deriv'd. 

Jul.  [Aside.]    True;  from  a  gentleman  to  a  fool. 

Thu.    Considers  sbe  my  possessions? 

Pro.    O!  ay;  and  pities  them. 

Thu.    Wherefore? 

Jul.  [Aside.]    That  such  an  ass  should  owe  them. 

?ro.    That  they  are  out  by  lease. 

Jul.    Here  comes  the  duke. 

Enter  Duke. 

Duke.    How  now,  Sir  Proteus  I  how  now,  Thuriol 
Which  of  you  saw  Eglamour  of  late? 

Thu.    Not  I. 

Pro.    Nor  I. 

Duke.    Saw  you  my  daughter? 

Pro.    Neither. 

Duke.    Why,  then 
She 's  fled  unto  that  peasant  Valentine , 
And  Eglamour  is  in  her  company, 
'lis  true;  for  friar  Laurence  met  them  both , 
4s he  in  penance  wander'd  through  the  forest: 
Bim  he  knew  well ;  and  guess'd  that  it  was  she. 
But,  being  mask'd,  he  was  not  sure  of  it: 
Besides,  she  did  intend  confession 
4t  Patrick's  cell  this  even ,  and  there  she  was  not. 
These  likelihoods  confirm  her  flight  from  hence : 
Therefore ,  I  pray  you ,  stand  not  to  discourse , 
But  mount  you  presently ;  and  meet  with  me 
Qpon  the  miog  of  the  mounta  io-foot , 
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That  leads  towards  Mantua ,  whither  they  are  fled. 

Dispatch,  sweet  geDllemen ,  and  follow  me.  [Exit, 

Thu,    Why ,  this  it  is  to  be  a  peevish  girl , 
That  flies  her  fortune  when  it  follows  her. 
I  '11  after,  more  to  be  reveng'd  on  Eglamour, 
Than  for  the  love  of  reckless  Silvia.  [Exit. 

Pro,    And  I  will  follow ,  more  for  Silvia's  love , 
Than  hate  of  Eglamour,  that  goes  with  her.  [Exit. 

Jul.    And  1  will  follow ,  more  to  cross  that  love , 
Than  hate  for  Silvia,  that  is  gone  for  love.  [Exit. 

SCENE    III. 

The  Forest. 

Enter  SiLYix,  and  Out-laws, 

1  Out,    Come,  come;  be  patient,  we  must  bring  you  to  our 
captain. 

Sil,    A  thousand  more  mischances  than  this  one 
Have  learn'd  me  how  to  brook  this  patiently. 

?  Out.    Come,  bring  her  away. 

1  Out.    Where  is  the  gentleman  that  was  with  her? 

3  Out,    Being  nimble-footed,  he  hath  outrun  us; 
ButMoyses,  and  Valerius,  follow  him. 
Go  thou  with  her  to  the  west  end  of  the  wood ; 
There  is  our  captain.    We  '11  follow  him  that 's  fled : 
The  thicket  is  beset;  he  cannot  'scape. 

1  Out,    Come ,  I  must  bring  you  to  our  captain's  cave. 
Fear  not ;  he  bears  an  honourable  mind , 
And  will  not  use  a  woman  lawlessly. 

Sil,    0  Valentine!  this  I  endure  for  thee.  [Exeunt* 

SCENE  IV. 

Another  Part  of  the  Forest. 

J&Tl/erVALKNTINB. 

Fal.    How  use  doth  breed  a  habit  in  a  man  1 
This  sbadowj  desert ,  untrec^ueult^i  ^^q^%  ^ 
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I  better  brook  than  flourishing  peopled  towns. 

Here  can  I  sit  alone,  unseen  of  any, 

And  to  the  nightingale's  complaining  notes 

Tune  nay  distresses ,  and  record  my  woes. 

01  thou  that  dost  inhabit  in  my  breast, 

Leave  not  the  mansion  so  long  tenantless , 

Lest,  growing  rainous,  the  building  fall, 

And  leave  no  memory  of  what  it  was ! 

Bepair  me  with  thy  presence ,  Silvia ! 

Thou  gentle  nymph ,  cherish  thy  forlorn  swain !  — 

What  halloing,  and  what  stir,  is  this  to-day? 

These  are  my  mates ,  that  make  their  wills  their  law , 

Have  some  unhappy  passenger  in  chace. 

They  love  me  well ;  yet  I  have  much  to  do , 

To  keep  them  from  uncivil  outrages. 

Withdraw  thee,  Valentine:  who 's  this  comes  here? 

[Steps  aiide. 

Enter Vrotevs^  Silvia,  an^f Julia. 

Pro.    Madam,  this  service  I  have  done  for  you , 
(Though  you  respect  not  aught  your  servant  doth) 
To  hazard  life ,  and  rescue  you  from  him , 
That  would  have  forc'd  your  honour  and  your  love. 
Vouchsafe  me ,  for  my  meed ,  but  one  fair  look ; 
A  smaller  boon  than  this  I  cannot  beg , 
And  less  than  this,  I  am  sure ,  you  cannot  give. 

Fal.    How  like  a  dream  is  this,  1  see,  and  hear! 
U?e,  lend  me  patience  to  forbear  awhile.  [IVithdraws, 

Sit.    0 ,  miserable !  unhappy  that  I  am ! 

Pro,    Unhappy  were  you ,  Madam ,  ere  I  came ; 
But  by  my  coming  I  have  made  you  happy. 

Sit.    By  thy  approach  thou  mak'st  me  most  unhappy. 

Jul.  [Aside,]  And  me,  when  he  approacheth  to  your  presence. 

Sil.    Had  I  been  seized  by  a  hungry  lion , 
I  would  have  been  a  breakfast  to  the  beast, 
Kather  than  have  false  Proteus  rescue  me. 
0,  heaven!  bejud^e,  how  I  love  Yalentme , 
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Whose  life 's  as  tender  to  me  as  mj  soul ; 
And  fall  as  much  (for  more  there  eaunot  be) 
I  do  detest  false ,  perjur'd  Proteus : 
Therefore  be  gone :  solicit  me  no  more. 

Pro.    IVhat  dangerous  action ,  stood  it  next  to  4eatb , 
Would  I  not  undergo  for  one  calm  look. 
O !  H  is  the  curse  in  love ,  and  still  approved , 
When  women  cannot  love,  where  they  're  belor'd. 

Sil.    When  Proteus  cannot  love,  where  be  > belor'd 
Read  over  Julia's  heart,  thy  first  best  love , 
For  whose  dear  sake  thou  didst  then  rend  thy  faith 
Into  a  thousand  oaths;  and  all  those  oaths 
Descended  into  perjury  to  love  me. 
Thou  hast  no  faith  left  now ,  unless  thou  'dst  two , 
And  that 's  far  worse  than  none :  better  have  none 
Than  plural  faith ,  which  is  too  much  by  one. 
Thou  counterfeit  to  thy  true  friend ! 

Pro.  In  love 

Who  respects  friend? 

Sil.  All  men  but  Proteus. 

Pro.    Nay,  if  the  gentle  spirit  of  moving  words 
Can  no  way  change  you  to  a  milder  form , 
I  'II  woo  you  like  a  soldier,  at  arms'  end , 
And  love  you  'gainst  the  nature  of  love :  force  you. 

Sil.    O  heaven  i 

Pro.  1 11  force  thee  yield  to  my  desire. 

Enter  YALEMTres. 

Fal.    Ruffian,  let  go  that  rude  uncivil  touch ; 
Thou  friend  of  an  ill  fashion! 

Pro.    Valentine! 

ral.    Thou  common  friend ,  that 's  without  faitb  or ' 
(For  such  is  a  friend  now)  treacherous  man ! 
Thou  hast  beguil'd  my  hopes :  nought  but  mine  eye 
Could  have  persuaded  me.    Now  I  dare  not  say , 
J  have  one  friend  alive :  thou  would'st  disprove  me. 
Who  should  be  trusted  qonv  ,  'vYietv  on^'s  t\%^viLMLd 
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Is  perjnr'd  to  the  bosom  ?    Proteus , 

I  am  sorry  I  must  never  trust  thee  more, 

But  count  the  world  a  stranger  for  thy  sake. 

The  private  wound  is  deepest.    O  time  most  accurst  \ 

'Uongst  all  foes,  that  a  friend  should  be  the  worst  I 

Pro,    My  shame  ajjd  guilt  confound  me.  •— 
Forgive  me,  Valentine.    If  hearty  sorrow 
Be  a  sufficient  ransom  for  offence, 
I  tender 't  here :  I  do  as  truly  suffer , 
As  e'er  I  did  commit. 

Fal.  Then,  I  am  paid; 

^Dd  once  again  I  do  receive  thee  honest. 
Who  by  repentance  is  not  satisfied , 
Is  Dor  of  heaven ,  nor  earth ;  for  these  are  pleas'd. 
By  penitence  th'  Eternal's  wrath's  appeas'd : 
And,  that  my  love  may  appear  plain  and  free , 
All  that  was  mine  in  Silvia  I  give  thee. 
Jul,    O  me  unhappy ! 
Pro,    Look  to  the  boy. 

ral.    Why,  boy!  why,  wag!  how  now!  what 's  the  matter? 
lookup;  speak. 

Jul,    O  good  Sir!  my  master  charg'd  me  to  deliver  a  ring  to 
Hadam  Silvia,  which,  out  of  my  neglect,  was  never  done. 
Pro,    Where  is  that  ring ,  boy? 

Jul,  Here  't  is :  this  is  it.     [Gives  a  rin^. 

Pro,    How !  let  me  see.  Why,  this  is  the  ring  I  gave  to  Julia. 
Jul,    0!  cry  y/>u  mercy,  Sir;  I  have  mistook : 
This  is  the  ring  you  hcn:  !o  Silvia.  [Shows  another  ring;. 

Pro.    But,  how  cam'st  thou  by  this  ring? 
At  my  depart  I  gave  this  unto  Julia. 

Jul,    And  Julia  herself  did  give  it  me ; 
And  Julia  herself  hath  brought  it  hither. 
Pro.    How?    Julia! 

Jul,    Behold  her  that  gave  aim  to  all  thy  oaths , 
^nd  entertained  them  deeply  in  her  heart : 
How  oft  hast  thou  with  perjury  cleft  the  root ! 
0  Proteus !  let  this  babit  make  thee  blush : 
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Be  thou  asham'd ,  that  I  have  took  upon  me 

Such  an  immodest  raiment;  if  shame  live 

In  a  disguise  of  love. 

It  is  the  lesser  blot,  modesty  finds , 

Women  to  change  their  shapes,  than  men  their  minds. 

Pro.    Than  men  their  minds:  't  is  true.     O  heaven  I  ven 
man 
But  constant,  he  were  perfect:  that  one  error 
Fills  him  with  faults;  makes  him  run  through  all  the  sins : 
Inconstancy  falls  off,  ere  it  begins. 
What  is  in  Silvia's  face ,  but  I  may  spy 
More  fresh  in  Julia's ,  with  a  constant  eye? 

Fal,    Come,  come,  a  hand  from  either. 
Let  me  be  blest  to  make  this  happy  close : 
'T  were  pity  two  such  friends  should  be  long  foes. 

Pro.    Bear  witness,  heaven,  I  have  my  wish  for  ever. 

Jvl.    And  I  mine. 

Enter  Out-laws  ^  tmYADuKB  an</ Thurio. 

Out.    A  prize  I  a  prize!  a  prize! 

Fal.    Forbear:  forbear,  I  say ;  it  is  my  lord  the  duke.  — 
Your  grace  is  welcome  to  a  man  disgrac'd , 
Banished  Valentine. 

Duke.  Sir  Valentine ! 

Thu.    Yonder  is  Silvia ;  and  Silvia 's  mine. 

Fal,    Thurio ,  give  back ,  or  else  embrace  thy  death. 
Come  not  within  the  measure  of  my  wrath : 
Do  not  name  Silvia  thine ;  if  once  again , 
Verona  shall  not  hold  thee.    Here  she  stands : 
Take  but  possession  of  her  with  a  touch. 
I  dare  thee  but  to  breathe  upon  my  love. 

Tim.    Sir  Valentine ,  I  care  not  for  her ,  I. 
I  hold  him  but  a  fool ,  that  will  endanger 
His  body  for  a  girl  that  loves  him  not : 
I  claim  her  not,  and  therefore  she  is  thine. 

Duke.    The  more  degenerate  and  base  art  thou , 
To  make  such  means  for  ber  &s  v.ViQ\vYi^<§X  d^tA  ^ 
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Lad  leave  her  on  such  slight  conditions. 

<(ow ,  by  the  honour  of  my  ancestry , 

[  do  applaud  thy  spirit,  Valentine , 

ind  think  thee  worthy  of  an  empress'  love. 

Know  then ,  I  here  forget  all  former  griefs , 

Cancel  all  grudge ,  repeal  thee  home  again , 

Plead  a  new  state  in  thy  unrivali'd  merit , 

To  which  I  thus  subscribe.  —  Sir  Valentine, 

Thou  art  a  gentleman ,  and  well  derived : 

Take  thou  thy  Sihia,  for  thou  hast  deserv'd  her. 

Fal.    I  thank  your  grace;  the  gift  hath  made  me  happy. 
1  now  beseech  you ,  for  your  daughter's  sake , 
To  grant  one  boon  that  I  shall  ask  of  you. 

Duke.    I  grant  it  for  thine  own ,  whatever  it  be. 

ral.    These  banish'd  men ,  that  I  have  kept  withal , 
Are  men  endued  with  worthy  qualities  : 
Forgive  them  what  they  have  committed  here , 
And  let  them  be  recall'd  from  their  exile. 
They  are  reformed ,  civil,  full  of  good, 
And  fit  for  great  employment ,  worthy  lord. 

Duke,    Thou  hast  prevailed ;  I  pardon  them ,  and  thee : 
Dispose  of  them ,  as  thou  know'st  their  deserts. 
Come;  let  us  go:  we  will  include  all  jars 
With  triumphs,  mirth,  and  rare  solemnity. 

Fal.  Andas  we  walk  along,  I  dare  be  bold 
With  our  discourse  to  make  your  grace  to  smile. 
What  think  you  of  this  page ,  my  lord? 

Duke,    I  think  the  boy  hath  grace  in  him :  he  blushes. 

f^aL    I  warrant  you ,  my  lord ,  more  grace  than  boy. 

Duke.    What  mean  you  by  that  saying? 

f^al.    Please  you ,  I  *11  tell  you  as  we  pass  along , 
that  you  will  wonder  what  hath  fortuned.  — 
Come,  Proteus;  't  is  your  penance ,  but  to  hear 
the  story  of  your  loves  discovered : 
That  done ,  our  day  of  marriage  shall  be  yours ; 
One  feast,  one  house,  one  mutual  happiness. 

W1 
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DRAMATIS    PERSONiE. 

FALSTAFF.  BARDOLPH,) 

PISTOL,       >FolIowers  of  FaUtaff. 
«r,  a  Country  Justice.  J™,'      ^  «  ,     -. 

at  Windsor.  RUGBY,  Servant  to  Dr.  Caius. 

[  PAG£,  a  Boy,  Son  to  Mrs.  FORD. 
;e.  Mrs.  PAGE. 

I  EVANS,  a  Webb  Par-  ANNE  PAGE,  her  Daughter,  in  love 

with  Fenton. 
S,  a  French  Physician.       Mrs.   QUICKLY,    Servant  to  Dr. 
I'e  Garter  Inn.  Caius. 

Servants  to  Page,  Ford,  &c. 

SCENE,    Windsor;  and  the  Parts  adjacent. 


ACT  I.     SCENE  I. 

Windsor.    Refore  Page's  Hoase. 
•Jttf /fee Shallow,  Slbmdbr,  <m£f5ir Hugh Etans. 
.    Sir  Hugh,  persuade  me  not ;  I  will  make  a  Star-cham- 
«rofit:  IfheweretweDtySirJohnFalstafTs,  he  shall  not 
Dbert Shallow,  Esqoire. 

,    In  the  county  of  Gloster,  justice  of  peace,  and  coram. 
.    Ay,  cousin  Slender,  and ctut-alorum. 

Ay,  and  rato/ortim  too ;  and  a  gentleman  bora ,  mas- 
m;  who  writes  himself  armigero;  in  any  bill,  warranty 
e,  or  obligation ,  armigero. 
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ShaL  Ay,  that  I  do;  and  have  done  any  time  these  three 
hundred  years. 

Slen,  AUliis  successors,  gone  before  him ,  hath  don't;  and 
all  his  ancestors,  that  come  after  him,  may:  they  may  give  the 
dozen  white  luces  in  their  coat 

ShaL    It  is  an  old  coat. 

Eva.  The  dozen  white  lousek  do  become  an  old  coat  well ;  it 
agrees  well,  passant :  it  is  a  familiar  beast  to  man,  and  signifies  love. 

ShaL    The  luce  is  the  fresh  fish ;  the  salt  fish  is  an  old  coat. 

Slen,    I  may  quarter,  coz? 

ShaL    You  may ,  by  marrying. 

Eva,    It  is  marring,  indeed,  ifhe  quarter  it. 

ShaL    Not  a  whit. 

Eva,  Yes,  per-lady:  if  he  has  a  quarter  of  your  coat,  there 
is  but  three  skirts  for  yourself,  in  /ny  simple  conjectures.  But 
that  is  all  one :  if  Sir  John  Falstaff  have  committed  disparagements 
unto  you,  I  am  of  the  church ,  and  will  be  glad  to  do  my  beneYO- 
lence ,  to  make  atonements  and  compromises  between  you. 

ShaL    The  council  shall  hear  it :  it  is  a  riot. 

Eva,  It  is  not  meet  the  council  hear  a  riot ;  there  is  no  fear  of 
Got  in  a  riot.  The  council ,  look  you ,  shall  desire  to  hear  the 
fear  of  Got ,  and  not  to  hear  a  riot :  take  your  vizaments  in  that. 

ShaL  Ha !  o*  my  life,  if  I  were  young  again  the  sword  should 
end  it. 

Eva.  It  is  petter  that  friends  is  the  sword ,  and  end  it:  and 
there  is  also  another  device  in  my  prain ,  which ,  peradventure, 
prings  goot  discretions  with  it.  There  is  Anne  Page ,  which  is 
daughter  to  master  George  Page ,  which  is  pretty  virginity. 

Slen,  Mistress  Anne  Page?  She  has  brown  hair,  and  speaks 
small,  like  a  woman. 

Eva,  It  is  that  fery  person  for  all  the  orld ;  as  just  as  you  will 
desire,  and  seven  hundred  pounds  of  monies,  and  gold,  and 
silver,  is  her  grandsire,  upon  his  death Vbed,  (Got  deliver  to  a 
joyful  resurrections!)  give,  when  she  is  able  to  overtake  seven- 
teen years  old.  It  were  a  goot  motion,  if  we  leave  our  pribbles 
.and  prabbles,  and  desire  a  marriage  between  master  Abraham  and 
mistress  Anne  Page. 
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Slen^    Did  her  grandsire  leave  h  er  seven  baadred  pound  ? 

Eoa,    Ay ,  and  her  father  is  make  her  a  petter  penny. 

Slen,    I  know  the  young  genllewoman ;  she  has  good  gifts. 

EfHt.    Seven  hundred  pounds,  and  possibilities,  is  good  gifts. 

SkaL  Well,  let  us  see  honest  master  Page.  Is  Falstaff 
there? 

Eva.  Shall  I  tell  you  a  lie?  I  do  despise  a  liar,  as  I  do  de- 
spise one  that  is  false ;  or ,  as  I  despise  one  that  is  not  true.  The 
knight.  Sir  John,  is  there;  and,  I  beseech  you,  be  ruled  by 
your  well-willers.  I  will  peat  the  door  for  master  Page.  [Knocks] 
What,  boa!    Got  pless  your  house  here ! 

Enter  Page. 

Page.    Who's  there? 

Eva.  Here  is  Got's  plessing,  and  your  friend,  and  justice 
Shallow;  and  here  young  master  Slender,  that,  peradventures, 
shall  tell  you  another  tale ,  if  matters  grow  to  your  likings. 

Page.  I  am  glad  to  see  your  worships  well.  I  thank  you  for 
my  venison ,  master  Shallow. 

Shal.  Master  Page ,  I  am  glad  to  see  you :  much  good  do  it 
foar  good  heart.  I  wished  your  venison  better ;  it  was  ill  kilFd. 
--fiow  doth  good  mistress  Page?  —  and  I  thank  you  always  with 
my  heart,  la;  with  my  heart. 

Page.     Sir,  I  thank  you. 

Shal.    Sir,  I  thank  you;  by  yea  and  no,  I  do. 

Page.    I  am  glad  to  see  you ,  good  master  Slender. 

Slen.  How  does  your  fallow  greyhound.  Sir?  I  heard  say, 
he  was  outrun  on  Cotsall. 

Page.    Itcouldnotbejudg'd,  Sir. 

Slen.    You  41  not  confess ,  you  *11  not  confess. 

Shal.  That  he  will  not ;  —  't  is  your  fault ,  't  is  your  fault.  — 
'T  is  a  good  dog. 

Page^    A  cur.  Sir. 

Shal.  Sir,  he  's  a  good  dog,  and  a  fair  dog;  can  there  be 
more  said?  he  is  good,  and  fair.    Is  Sir  John  Falstaff  here? 

Page.  Sir ,  he  is  within ;  and  I  would  I  could  do  a  good  of- 
fice between  you. 

aw 


Eva.    It  b  spoke  as  a  Christians  ought  to  speak. 

ShaL    He  hath  vrong'd  me ,  master  Page. 

Page,    Sir,  he  doth  in  some  sort  coDfess  it. 

Sfial.  If  it  be  coafess'd ,  it  is  not  redress'd :  is  not  thai  t 
master  Page?  He  hath  wrong'd  me;  indeed,  he  hath;  —  at 
word,  he  hath;  —  believe  me:  —  Robert  Shallow,  Esquii 
saith,  heiswrong'd. 

Page,    Here  comes  Sir  John . 

Enter  Sir  JownFALBTxrWy  Bardolph,  Ntm,  muf  Pistol. 

Fal.  Now,  master  Shallow;  you  '11  complain  of  me  to  t 
king? 

ShaL  Knight,  yoa  have  beaten  my  men,  killed  my  dec 
and  broke  open  my  lodge. 

FaL    But  not  kiss'd  your  keeper's  daughter? 

Shal,    Tut,  a  pin!  this  shall  be  answered. 

FaL  I  will  answer  it  straight :  —  I  have  done  all  this.  • 
That  is  now  answer'd. 

ShaL    The  council  shall  know  this. 

FaL  *T  were  better  for  you,  if  it  were  known  in  coans< 
you  '11  be  laughed  at. 

Eva,    Pattca  verba  y  Sir  John;  good  worts. 

FaL    Good  worts?  good  cabbage. —  Slender,  I  broke  ^ 
head ;  what  matter  have  you  agaiost  me? 

Slen.  Marry,  Sir,  I  have  matter  in  my  head  against 
and  against  your  coney-catching  rascals,  Bardolph,  Nym 
Pistol.  They  carried  me  to  the  tavern ,  and  made  me  drunk 
afterwards  picked  my  pocket. 

Bard,    You  Banbury  cheese ! 

Sleii,    Ay,  it  is  no  matter. 

put.    How  now,  Mephostophilus? 

Slen,    Ay,  it  is  no  matter. 

Nym.    Slice,  I  say !  patica,  paitca;  slice !  that 's  myl 

Slen,    Where 's  Simple ,  my  man  ?  —  can  you  tell ,  c 

Eva.    Peace !  I  pray  you.    Now  let  us  understand : 
three  umpires  in  this  matter,  as  I  understand;  that  is 
P^ge,  JidelicH^  master  Page;  and  there  is  myself, 
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myself;  and  the  three  party  is,  lastly  and  finally,  mine  host  of 
the  Garter. 

Page.    We  three,  to  hear  it,  and  end  it  between  them. 

Eva.  Fery  goot:  I  will  make  a  prief  of  it  in  my  note-book; 
and  we  will  afterwards  'ork  upon  the  cause,  with  as  great  dis- 
creetly as  we  can. 

FaL    Pistol! 

put.    He  hears  with  ears. 

Eva.  The  tevil  and  his  tarn !  what  phrase  is  this?  '*  He  bears 
with  ear?"    Why,  it  is  aflfecutions. 

Fal.    Pistol,  did  you  pick  master  Slender's  purse? 

Slen.  Ay ,  by  these  gloves ,  did  he ,  (or  I  would  I  might  never 
come  in  mine  own  great  chamber  again  else)  of  seven  groats  in 
mill-sixpences,  and  two  Edward  shovel-boards,  that  cost  me  two 
shilling  and  two  pence  a-piece  of  Yed  Miller,  by  these  gloves. 

Fal.    Is  this  true,  Pistol? 

Eva.    No ;  it  is  false ,  if  it  is  a  pick-purse. 

Put.    Ha ,  thou  mountain-foreigner !  —  Sir  John  and  master 
mine, 
I  combat  challenge  of  this  lattin  bilbo : 
Word  of  denial  in  thy  labras  here ; 
Word  of  denial :  froth  and  scum ,  thouliest. 

Shn.    By  these  gloves ,  then 'twas  he. 

Nym.  Beavised,  Sir,  and  pass  good  humours.  I  will  say, 
"marry  trap ,"  with  you ,  if  you  run  the  nuthook's  humour  on  me ; 
that  is  the  very  note  of  it. 

SUn.  By  this  hat ,  then  he  in  the  red  face  had  it;  for  though 
I  cannot  remember  what  I  did  when  you  made  me  drunk ,  yet  I  am 
not  altogether  an  ass. 

Fal.    What  say  you 9  Scarlet  and  John? 

Bard.  Why,  Sir,  for  my  part,  I  say,  the  gentleman  had 
dmnk  himself  out  of  his  five  sentences. 

Eva.    It  is  his  five  senses :  fie ,  what  the  ignorance  is ! 

Bard.  And  being  fap,  Sir,  was,  as  they  say,  casl\ier*d; 
and  so  conclusions  pass'd  the  carieres. 

Slen.  Ay,  you  spake  in  Latin  then  too ;  but  \  is  ^^tialNXsx. 
1 11  ne'er  be  drunk  whilst  I  Jive  again ,  but  in  Yioti^sl  ^  tVs>\ ,  %^^^ 
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company ,  for  this  trick :  if  I  be  drunk ,  1 11  be  dmnk  with  those 
that  have  the  fear  of  God ,  and  not  with  drunken  knaves. 

Eva.    So  Got  'udge  me ,  that  is  a  virtaous  mind. 

Fal.  You  hear  all  these  matters  denied,  gentlemen;  you 
hear  it. 

Enter  Anne  Page  with  fFine;  Mistress  Ford  and  Mistress  Page 
folloiving. 
Page.    Nay ,  daughter ,  carry  the  wine  in ;  we  '11  drink  within : 

[^d»'f  AnnbPa«b. 
Slen,    0  heaven!  this  is  mistress  Anne  Page. 
Page,    How  now,  mistress  Ford ! 

Fal.    Mistress  Ford ,  by  my  troth ,  you  are  very  well  met :  by 

your  leave,  good  mistress.  iKisstnghsr. 

Page.    Wife,  bid  these  gentlemen  welcome.  —  Come,  we 

have  a  hot  venison  pasty  to  dinner :  come ,  gentlemen ,  I  hope  we 

shall  drink  down  all  unkindness. 

{Exeunt  all  but  Sbal.  ,  Slender,  anc^ Evans. 
Slen,    I  had  rather  than  forty  shillings,  I  had  my  book  of 
songs  and  sonnets  here :  — 

Enter  Simple. 
How  now,   Simple!    Where  have  you  been?    I  must  wait  on 
myself,  must  I?    You  have  not  the  book  of  riddles  about  you, 
have  you? 

Sim.  Book  of  riddles!  why,  did  you  not  lend  it  to  Alice 
Shortcake  upon  Allhallowmas  last ,  a  fortnight  afore  Michaelmas? 

Shal.  Come,  coz;  come,  coz;  we  stay  for  you.  A  word 
with  you,  coz;  marry,  this,  coz:  there  is,  as 'twere,  a  tender, 
a  kind  of  tender ,  made  afar  off  by  Sir  Hugh  here :  do  you  under- 
stand me? 

Slen.    Ay,  Sir,  you  shall  find  me  reasonable:  if  it  be  so,  I 
shall  do  that  that  is  reason. 

Shal.    Nay,  but  understand  me. 

Slen.    Soldo,  Sir. 

Eva.  Give  ear  to  his  motions ,  master  Slender^  I  will  de- 
sedption  the  matter  to  you ,  \i  ^ou\)^  c«^m\.^  ^Ciu 
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Slen.  Nay ,  I  will  do  as  my  cousin  Shallow  says.  I  pray  you 
pardon  me;  be'sajusticeofpeaceinhis  country,  simpe  though 
I  stand  here. 

Eva.  But  that  is  not  the  question :  the  question  is  concerning 
your  marriage. 

Shal.    Ay,  there's  the  point,  Sir. 

Eva,  Marry,  is  it,  the  very  point  of  it;  to  mistress  Anne 
Page. 

Slen.  Why ,  if  it  be  so ,  I  will  marry  her  upon  any  reasronable 
demands. 

Eva.  But  can  you  affection  the  'oman?  Let  us  command  to 
know  that  of  your  mouth ,  or  of  your  lips ;  for  divers  philosophers 
hold,  that  the  lips  is  parcel  of  the  mouth :  therefore,  precisely,  can 
you  carry  your  good  will  to  the  maid? 

SkaL    Cousin  Abraham  Slender,  can  you  love  her? 

Slen.  I  hope.  Sir,  I  will  do,  as  it  shall  become  one  that 
would  do  reason. 

Eva.  Nay ,  Got's  lords  and  his  ladies,  you  must  speak  possit- 
able ,  if  you  can  carry  her  your  desires  towards  her. 

Shal.  That  you  must.  Will  you,  upon  good  dowry,  marry 
her? 

SUn.  I  will  do  a  greater  thing  than  that ,  upon  your  request, 
cousin,  in  any  reason. 

Shal.  Nay,  conceive  me,  conceive  me,  sweet  coz:  what  I 
do,  is  to  pleasure  you,  coz.    Can  you  love  the  maid? 

Slen,  I  will  marry  her ,  Sir ,  at  your  request ;  but  if  there  be 
no  great  love  in  the  beginning,  yet  heaven  may  decrease  it  upon 
better  acquaintance ,  when  we  are  married ,  and  have  more  occa- 
sioD  to  know  one  another:  I  hope,  upon  familiarity  will  grow 
more  contempt:  but  if  you  say,  *' marry  her,''  I  will mary  her; 
that  I  am  freely  dissolved ,  and  dissolutely. 

Eva.  It  is  a  fery  discretion  answer;  save ,  the  fault  is  in  the 
'ort  dissolutely :  the  'ort  is,  according  to  our  meaning ,  resolutely. 
—  His  meaning  is  good. 

Shal.    Ay,  I  think  my  cousin  meant  well. 

Slen.    Ay,  or  else  I  would  1  might  be  hanf^ed ,  Va. 


Re-enter  Ammb  Pagb. 

Shal.  ^  Here  comes  fair  mistress  Addo.  —  Would  I  won 
ouDg,  for  your  sake,  mistress  Anne ! 

jitme.  The  diDoer  is  od  tlie  table;  my  father  desires  your 
xrorships'  company. 

Shal,    I  will  wait  on  him,  fair  mistress  Anne. 

Eva,    Od's  plessed  will !  I  will  not  be  absence  at  the  grace. 

[Exeunt  Shallow  and  Sir  H.  Etans. 

Arnie,    Wiirt  please  your  worship  to  come  in,  Sir? 

Slen,    No,  I  thank  you,  forsooth,  heartily;  I  am  Yery  well. 

Anne.    The  dinner  attends  you ,  Sir. 

Slen.  1  am  not  a-hungry,  I  thank  you,  forsooth. — Go,  sirrah, 
for  all  you  are  my  man,  go,  wait  upon  my  cousin  Shallow. 
[Exit  SiMPLB.]  A  justice  of  peace  sometime  may  be  beholding 
to  his  friend  for  a  man.  —  I  keep  but  three  men  and  a  boy  yet,  till 
my  mother  be  dead;  but  what  though?  yet  I  live  like  a  poor  gen- 
tleman bom. 

Anne.  I  may  not  go  in  without  your  worship :  they  will  not 
sit,  till  you  come. 

Slen.  V  faith,  I  '11  eat  nothing;  I  thank  you  as  much  as 
though  I  did. 

Anne.    I  pray  you.  Sir,  walk  in. 

Slen.  I  had  rather  walk  here,  I  thank  you.  I  bruised  my 
shin  the  other  day  with  playing  at  sword  and  dagger  with  a  master 
offence,  (three  veneys  for  a  dish  of  stewed  prunes)  and,  by  my 
troth ,  I  cannot  abide  the  smell  of  hot  meat  since.  Why  do  youi 
dogs  bark  so?  be  there  bears  i'  the  town? 

Anne.    I  think,  there  are,  Sir;  I  heard  them  talked  of. 

Slen.  I  love  the  sport  well ;  but  I  shall  as  soon  quarrel  at  it  i 
any  man  in  England.  You  are  afraid,  if  you  see  the  bear  loos 
are  you  not? 

Anne.    Ay,  indeed.  Sir. 

Slen.     That  's  meat  and  drink  to  me,    now:    I  have  S( 
Sackerson  loose ,  twenty  times,  and  have  taken  him  by  the  cha 
but,  I  warrant  you,  the  women  have  so  cried  and  shriek'd  at 
that  it  pass'd:  but  women,  indeed,  cannot  abide  'em;  they 
very  Hi-favoured  rough  things. 


/ 
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Re-enter  Pagb, 

Pag9,  Come,  gentle  master  Slender ,  come;  we  stay  for 
yon. 

SUn.    I '11  eat  nothing,  I  thank  yon,  Sir. 

Pag0*  By  cock  and  pye,  you  shall  not  choose,  Sir.  Come, 
come. 

Slen,    Nay;  pray  you,  lead  the  way. 

Page,    Come  on.  Sir. 

Sieru    Mistress  Anne ,  yourselfshall  go  first. 

Afme,    Not  I,  Sir;  pray  you,  keep  on. 

Slen.  Truly ,  I  will  not  go  first:  truly,  la,  I  will  not  do  you 
that  wrong. 

jinne,    I  pray  you.  Sir. 

Slen,  I '11  rather  be  unmannerly,  than  troublesome.  You  do 
yourself  wrong,  indeed,  la.  [Exeunt. 

SCENE  11. 

The  Same. 
Enter  Sir  Hugh  Eyans  and  Simple. 
Eva.    Go  your  ways,  and  ask  of  Doctor  Cains'  house,  which 
is  the  way;  and  there  dwells  one  mistress  Quickly,  which  is  in  the 
manner  of  his  nurse,  or  his  dry  nurse,  or  his  cook,  or  his  laundry, 
his  washer,  and  his  wringer. 
Sim.    Well,  Sir. 

Eva.  Nay,  it  is  petter  yet.  — •  Give  her  this  letter;  for  it  is  a 
'oman  that  altogether 's  acquaintance  with  mistress  Anne  Page : 
and  the  letter  is,  to  desire  and  require  her  to  solicit  your  master's 
desires  to  mistress  Anne  Page :  I  pray  you ,  be  gone.  I  will  make 
an  end  of  my  dinner :  there 's  pippins  and  cheese  to  come. 

lExeunt, 

SCENE  III. 
A  Room  in  the  Garter  Inn. 
finfer  Falstaff,  Host,  Bardolph,  Ntm,  Pistol,  ant/ Robin. 
FaL    Mine  host  of  the  Garter ! 
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Host.  What  says  my  bally-rook?  Speak  scholarly,  a 
wisely. 

Fal,  Truly,  mine  host,  I  must  turn  avay  some  of  my  f 
lowers. 

Host,  Discard,  bully  Hercules;  cashier:  let  them  wag;  ti 
trot. 

FaL    I  sit  at  tea  pouads  a  week. 

Host.  Thou  'rt  aa  emperor,  Caesar,  Keisar,  and  Pheaz 
IwillentertaiaBardolph;  he  shall  draw,  he  shall  tap:  saidlwi 
bully  Hector? 

FaL    Do  so,  good  mine  host. 

Host.  I  have  spoke ;  let  him  follow.  —  Let  me  see  thee  fh) 
and  lime:  I  am  at  a  word;  follow.  [Exit He 

Fal.    Bardolph,  follow  him.    A  tapster  is  a  good  trade: 
old  cloak  makes  a  new  jerkin;   a  withered  servingman,   a  fin 
tapster.    Go;  adieu. 

Bard.    It  is  a  life  that  I  have  desired.    I  will  thrive. 

[ExitBM 

put.    O  base  Gongarian  wight !  wilt  thou  the  spigot  wield? 

Nym.  He  was  gotten  in  drink:  is  not  the  humour  conceit! 
His  mind  is  not  heroic ,  and  there 's  the  humour  of  it. 

Fal.  I  am  glad  I  am  so  acquit  of  this  tinder-box:  his  th( 
were  too  open;  his  filching  was  like  an  unskilful  singer,  hek 
not  time. 

Nym.    The  good  humour  is  to  steal  at  a  minute's  rest. 

Pist.    Convey  the  wise  it  call.    Steal?  fob!   a  fico  for 
phrase ! 

Fal.    Well,  Sirs,  I  am  almost  out  at  heels. 

Pist.    Why  then,  let  kibes  easue. 

Fal.    There  is  ao  remedy ;  I  must  coney-catch ,  I  most  sh 

Pist.    Young  ravens  must  have  food. 

Fal.    Which  of  you  know  Ford  of  this  town  ? 

Pist,    I  ken  the  wight:  he  is  of  substance  good. 

Fal.    My  honest  lads ,  I  will  tell  you  what  I  am  about. 

Pist.    Two  yards,  and  more. 

Fal.  No  quips  now.  Pistol:  indeed  I  am  in  the  waist  f 
yards  about;  but  I  am  uo^  aboxiV.  w^  ^^s\a\  I  am  about  thr 
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Briefly,  I  do  meaD  to  make  love  to  Ford's  wife:  I  spy  entertain- 
ment in  lier;  she  discourses,  she  carves,  she  gives  the  leer  of  in- 
vitation :  I  can  construe  the  action  of  her  familiar  style ;  and  the 
hardest  voice  of  her  behaviour,  to  be  Englished  rightly,  is,  **I 
am  Sir  John  Falstaff's." 

Pist.  He  hath  studied  her  will,  and  translated  her  will;  out 
of  honesty  into  English. 

Nym.    The  anchor  is  deep :  will  that  humour  pass? 

Fal,  Now,  the  report  goes,  she  has  all  the  rule  of  her  hus- 
band's purse ;  he  hath  legions  of  angels. 

Pisf,    As  many  devils  entertain ,  and  "To  her,  boy,"  say  I. 

Nym.  The  humour  rises;  it  is  good:  humour  me  the  an- 
gels. 

FaL  I  have  writ  me  here  a  letter  to  her ;  and  here  another  to 
Page's  wife ,  who  even  now  gave  me  good  eyes  too ,  examin'd  my 
parts  with  most  judicious  oeiiiads :  sometimes  the  beam  of  her 
view  gilded  my  foot,  sometimes  my  portly  belly. 

Pist,    Then  did  the  sun  on  dunghill  shine. 

Nym.    I  thank  thee  for  that  humour. 

Fal.  O!  she  did  so  course  o'er  my  exteriors  with  such  a 
greedy  intention,  that  the  appetite  of  her  eye  did  seem  to  scorch 
me  up  like  a  burning  glass.  Here  's  another  letter  to  her:  she 
bears  the  purse  too;  she  is  a  region  in  Guiana,  all  gold  and 
bounty.  I  will  be  cheater  to  them  both ,  and  they  shall  be  exche- 
quers to  me :  they  shall  be  my  East  and  West  Indies ,  and  I  will 
trade  to  them  both.  Go ,  bear  thou  this  letter  to  mistress  Page ; 
and  thou  this  to  mistress  Ford.  We  will  thrive,  lads,  we  will 
thrive.  • 

Pist,    Shall  I  Sir  Pandarus  of  Troy  become , 
And  by  my  side  wear  steel?  then,  Lucifer  take  all ! 

Nym.  I  will  run  no  base  humour:  here,  take  the  humour- 
letter.    I  will  keep  the  'haviour  of  reputation . 

Fal,    Hold,   sirrah,    [to  Robin,]    bear  you  these  letters 
lightly: 
Sail  like  my  pinnace  to  these  golden  shores.  •— 
Hogues,  hence!  avaunt!  vanish  like  hailstones ,  go; 
Trudge,  plod  a wa/ o' the  hoof ;  seekshcUet,  i^«iOl\ 
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Falstaff  will  learn  the  hamoor  of  this  age ,         y 
French  thrift,  you  rogues:  myself,  and  skirted  page.- 

[Exeunt  Falstaff  and  Romif • 
Pist.    Let  vultures  gripe  thy  guts!   for  gourd,   and  fiillam 
holds, 
And  high  and  low  beguile  the  rich  and  poor. 
Tester  I  '11  have  in  pouch ,  when  thou  shalt  lack , 
Base  Phrygian  Turk. 

Nym.    I  have  operations,  which  be  humours  of  revenge. 
PisL    Wilt  thou  revenge? 
Nym,    By  welkin,  and  her  star. 
Pist.    With  wit,  or  steel? 
Nym,    With  both  the  humours,  I: 
I  will  discuss  the  humour  of  this  love  to  Page. 
Pist.    And  I  to  Ford  shall  eke  unfold , 
How  Falstaff,  varletvile, 
His  dove  will  prove,  his  gold  will  hold , 
And  his  soft  couch  defile. 
Nym.    My  humour  shall  not  cool :  I  will  incense  Page  to  deal 
with  poison ;  I  will  possess  him  with  yellowness,  for  the  revolt  of 
mine  is  dangerous :  that  is  my  true  humour. 

Pist.  Thou  art  the  Mars  of  malcontents :  I  second  thee ;  troop 
on.  [EaemU. 

SCENE  IV. 
A  Room  in  Dr.  Caius's  House. 
Enter  Mrs.  Quickly  ,  Simple  ,  and  Ruobt. 
Quick.    What,  John  Rugby !  — - 1  pray  thee ,  go  to  the  case- 
ment, and  see  if  you  can  see  my  master,  master  Doctor  Cains, 
coming:  if  he  do,  i' faith,  and  find  any  body  in  the  house,  here 
will  be  an  old  abusing  of  God's  patience ,  and  the  king's  English. 
Ruff.    I '11  go  watch.  [Exit  RoBBY. 

Quick.  Go;  and  we  11  have  a  posset  for  't  soon  at  night,  in 
faith,  at  the  latter  end  of  a  sea-coal  fire.  An  honest,  willing, 
kind  fellow,  as  ever  servant  shall  come  in  house  withal;  and,  I 
warrant  joa,  no  tell-tale,  not  liobx^^drbatet  bis  worst  fault  is, 
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that  lie  is  given  to  prayer;  lie  is  somethiDg  peevish  that  way,  bat 
nobody  hot  has  his  fault;  but  let  that  pass.  Peter  Simple,  you 
say  your  name  is? 

Sim.    Ay,  for  fault  of  a  better. 

Quick,    And  master  Slender 's  your  master? 

Sim,    Ay,  forsooth. 

Quick,  Does  he  not  wear  a  great  round  beard ,  like  a  glover's 
paring-knife? 

Sim,  No,  forsooth:  he  hath  but  a  little  wee  face,  with  a 
little  yellow  beard ;  a  Cain-coloured  beard. 

Quick,    Asoflly-sprightedman,  is  he  not? 

Sim.  Ay,  forsooth;  but  he  is  as  tall  a  man  ofbis  hands,  as 
any  is  between  this  and  his  head :  he  hath  fought'  with  a  war- 
rener. 

Quick,  How  say  you?  —  O !  I  should  remember  him :  does 
he  not  hold  up  his  head ,  as  it  were ,  and  strut  in  his  gait? 

Sim*    Yes,  indeed,  does  he. 

Quick.  Well,  heaven  send  Anne  Page  no  worse  fortune! 
Tell  master  parson  Evans,  I  will  do  what  I  can  for  your  master: 
Anne  is  a  good  girl ,  and  I  wish  — 

Re-enter  Rugbt. 

Bug,    Out,  alas!  here  comes  my  master. 

Quick,  We  shall  all  be  shent.  Run  in  here ,  good  young 
man ;  go  into  this  closet.  [Shuts  Simple  in  the  Closet.}  He  will 
Dot  stay  long.  —  What,  John  Rugby!  John,  what,  John,  I  say! 
—  Go ,  John ,  go  inquire  for  my  master;  I  doubt,  he  be  not  well, 
that  he  comes  not  home :  —  *' and  down,  down,  adown-a,"  dec. 

[Sings. 

Enter  Doctor  Gaius. 

Caius,  Tat  is  you  sing?  I  do  not  like  dese  toys.  Pray  you, 
go  and  vetch  me  in  my  closet  un  boilier  verd;  a  box ,  a  green-a 
box:  do  intend  vat  I  speak?  a  green-a  box. 

Quick,  Ay,  forsooth;  I  '11  fetch  it  you.  {Aside.l  I  am 
M  he  went  not  in  himself,  if  he  had  found  the  young  man,  he 
voald  have  b^en  horn-mad. 


Caiui.    Fe,  /•,  /•,  /0I  tnafoi,   ilfait/bri 
t*envaudlaeour^  —  la  grande  qffdiro. 

Quick,    Is  it  this,  Sir? 

Caius,  Ouy;  me^e^aumon pocket;  ddpSche^  qokkly.- 
Yere  is  dat  koave  Rugby? 

Quick.    What,  John  Rugby!  Joho! 

Rug,    Here,  Sir. 

Cuius,  You  are  John  Rugby,  and  you  are  Jack  Rugby:  eomc 
take-a  your  rapier ,  and  come  after  my  heel  to  de  court. 

Rug,    'T  is  ready,  Sir,  here  in  the  porch. 

Caius.  By  my  trot,  I  tarry  too  long.  —  Od's  me!  Qt^tt> 
foubUS?  dere  is  some  simples  in  my  closet,  dat  I  vill  not  forth 
varld  I  shall  leave  behind. 

Quick,  [Mde,]  Ah  me !  he  '11  Gnd  the  young  man  then 
and  be  mad. 

Caius,  0  diablel  diablel  vat  is  in  my  closet?  —  Yillaioj 
larroni  IPulling  Simvlr  out,']    Rugby,  my  rapier! 

Quick,    Good  master,  be  content. 

Caius,    Yerefore  shall  I  be  content-a  ? 

Quick,    The  young  man  is  an  honest  man. 

Caius,    Yat  shall  de  honest  man  do  in  my  closet?  dere  is 
honest  man  dat  shall  come  in  my  closet. 

Quick,    I  beseech  you,  be  not  so  phlegmatic ;  hear  the  tr 
of  it :  he  came  of  an  errand  to  me  from  parson  Hugh. 

Caius.    Yell. 

Sim,    Ay,  forsooth,  to  desire  her  to  — 

Quick,    Peace,  I  pray  you. 

Caius,    Peace-a  your  tongue !  —  Speak-a  your  tale. 

Sim,  To  desire  this  honest  gentlewoman,  your  ma 
speak  a  good  word  to  mistress  Anne  Page  for  my  master, 
way  of  marriage. 

Quick,    This  is  all ,  indeed ,  la ;  but  I  '11  ne'er  put  nr 
intheGre,  and  need  not. 

Caius.    Sir  Hugh  send-a  you?  — -  Rugby,  bailies 
paper :  tarry  you  a  littel-a  while. 

Quick.    I  am  glad  he  is  so  quiet:  if  he  had  been  t 
moved,  jou  should  have  heard  him  so  loud,  and  so  mcla' 
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Batnotwithstandiag,  man,  I'll  do  you  your  master  vhat good  I 
can:  aod  the  very  yea  and  the  no  is,  the  French  doctor,  my  master, 
— I  may  call  him  my  master,  look  you ,  for  I  keep  his  house ;  and 
I  wash,  wring,  brew,  bake,  scour,  dress  meat  and  drink,  make 
the  beds,  and  do  all  myself ;  — 

Sim»    T  is  a  great  charge ,  to  come  under  one  body's  hand. 

Qtdck.  Are  you  ayis'd  o'  that?  you  shall  find  it  a  great  charge : 
and  to  be  up  early  and  down  late ;  —  but  notwithstanding,  to  tell 
yoa  in  your  ear,  (I  would  have  no  words  of  it)  my  master  himself 
is  in  love  with  mistress  Anne  Page :  but  notwithstanding  that,  I 
luK)w  Anne'5  mind ;  that 's  neither  here  nor  there. 

Caius,  Youjack'nape,  give-a  dis  letter  to  Sir  Hugh ;  by  gar, 
it  is  a  shallenge :  I  vill  cut  his  troat  in  de  park ;  and  I  yill  teach  a 
seurry  jack-a-nape  priest  to  meddle  or  make^  —  You  may  be 
gone;  it  is  not  good  you  tarry  here:  —  by  gar,  I  yill  cut  all  his 
two  stones;  by  gar,  he  shall  not  have  a  stone  to  trow  at  his  dog. 

[Exit  Simple. 

Quick.    Alas!  he  speaks  but  for  his  friend. 

Caius,  It  is  no  matter-a  for  dat :  —  do  not  you  tell-a  me ,  dat 
I  shall  have  Anne  Page  for  myself?  —  By  gar,  I  viil  kill  de  Jack 
priest;  and  I  have  appointed  mine  Host  of  de /arre^iere  to  mea- 
sure our  weapon.  —  By  gar,  I  vill  myself  have  Anne  Page. 

Quick.  Sir,  the  maid  loves  you ,  and  all  shall  be  well.  We 
iQQSt  give  folks  leave  to  prate  .*  what ,  the  good  year ! 

Caius.  Rugby,  come  to  the  court  vit  me.  —  By  gar,  if  I  have 
J»ot  Anne  Page ,  I  shall  turn  your  head  out  of  my  door.  —  Follow 
n»y  heels ,  Rugby.  [Exeunt  Caius  and  Rugbt. 

Quick.  You  shall  have  An  fool's-head  of  your  own.  No,  I 
know  Anne's  mind  for  that :  never  a  woman  in  Windsor  knows 
niore  of  Anne's  mind  than  I  do ,  nor  can  do  more  than  I  do  with 
W,  I  thank  heaven. 

Pent.  [mthin.'\    Who 's  within  there ,  ho? 

Quick.  Who  's  there,  I  trow?  Come  near  the  house,  I 
pwy  you. 

Enter  Fbnton. 

Fent.    How  now,  good  woman!  how  dost  thou? 

Quick.    The  better ,  that  it  pleases  your  ^ood^t^t^Xfii^v^  ^).^&» 
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Fent.    What  news?  how  does  pretty  mistress  Anne? 

Quick.  In  troth,  Sir,  and  she  is  pretty ^  and  honest,  and 
gentle;  and  one  that  is  year  friend,  I  can  tell  yoa  that  by  the 
way;  I  praise  heaven  for  it. 

Fwd,  Shall  I  do  any  good,  think'st  thou?  Shall  I  not  lose 
my  suit? 

Qtdek,  Troth,  Sir,  all  is  in  his  hands  above;  bat  notwith- 
standing, master  Fenton,  I  '11  be  sworn  on  a  book,  she  loves 
you.  —  Have  not  your  worship  a  wart  above  your  eye? 

Ftmt,    Yes,  marry,  have  I;  what  of  that? 

Quick,  Well,  thereby  hangs  a  tale.  —  Goodfaith^  itissoch 
another  Nan;  —  but,  I  detest,  an  honest  maid  as  ever  broke 
bread :  —  we  had  an  hour's  talk  of  that  wart.  —  I  shall  never  laugh 
but  in  that  maid's  company;  —  but,  indeed,  she  is  given  too 
much  to  allicholly  and  musing.    But  for  you  —  well,  goto. 

Feird.  Well,  I  shall  see  her  to-day.  Hold,  there's  money 
for  thee;  let  me  have  thy  voice  in  my  behalf:  if  thou  seest  her 
before  me ,  commend  me  — 

Quick.  Will  I?  i'  faith,  that  we  will;  and  I  will  tell  your 
worship  more  of  the  wart,  the  next  time  we  have  confidence,  and 
of  other  wooers. 

FenU    Well,  farewell;  I  am  in  great  haste  now.  \ExU 

Quick.  Farewell  to  your  worship.  —  Truly,  an  honest  gentle- 
man :  but  Anne  loves  him  not ,  for  I  know  Anne's  mind  as  well  as 
another  does :  —  Out  upon 't !  what  have  I  forgot  ?  [Exit. 

ACT  II.     SCENE  I. 
Before  Page's  House. 
Enter  Mistress  Page  ,  with  a  Letter, 
Mrs,  Page,    What!  have  I  'scaped  love-letters  in  the  holy- 
day  time  of  my  beauty ,  and  am  I  now  a  subject  for  them?  Let  me 
see.  [Reads, 

'*  Ask  me  no  reason  why  I  love  you ;  for  though  love  use  reason 
for  his  precisian ,  he  admits  him  not  for  his  counsellor.  You  are 
DotjouDg,  no  more  am  I:  goto  then,  there 's sympathy.    You 
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an  merry,  so  am  I;  ha!  ha!  theo,  there's  more  sympathy:  you 
loYOsack,  and  so  do  I;  would  you  desire  better  sympathy  7  Let  it 
suffice  thee,  mistress  Page,  (at  the  least,  if  the  love  of  soldier 
can  suffice)  that  I  love  thee.  I  will  not  say,  pity  me ,  't  is  not  a 
soldier-like  phrase ;  but  I  say,  love  me.    By  me, 

Thine  own  true  knight, 

By  day  or  night, 

Or  any  kind  of  light, 

•With  all  his  might, 

For  thee  to  fight.  John  Falstaff." 

What  a  Herod  of  Jewry  is  this !  —  O  wicked ,  wicked ,  world !  — 
one  that  is  well  nigh  worn  to  pieces  with  age,  to  show  himself  a 
young  gallant!  What  an  unweighed  behaviour  hath  this  Flemish 
drunkard  picked  (with  the  devil's  name)  out  of  my  conversation, 
that  he  dares  in  this  manner  assay  me?  Why,  he  hath  not  been 
thrice  in  my  company.  —  What  should  I  say  to  him?  —  I  was 
then  frugal  of  my  mirth:  —  heaven  forgive  me!  —  Why,  I  'II 
exhibit  a  bill  in  the  parliament  for  the  putting  down  of  fat  men. 
How  shall  I  be  revenged  on  him?  for  revenged  I  will  be,  as  sure 
as  his  guts  are  made  of  puddings. 

Enter  Mistress  Ford  . 

Mrs,  Ford,  Mistress  Page!  trust  me,  I  was  going  to  your 
house. 

Mrs,  Page,  And,  trust  me,  I  was  coming  to  you.  You 
look  very  ill. 

Mrs,  Ford.  Nay ,  I  '11  ne'er  believe  that :  I  have  to  show  to 
the  contrary. 

Mrs,  Page,  Faith,  but  you  do,  in  my  mind. 

Mrs,  Ford,  Well,  I  do  then;  yet,  I  say,  I  could  show  you 

to  the  contrary.  O ,  mistress  Page !  give  me  some  counsel. 

Mrs„  Page.  What 's  the  matter ,  woman? 

Mrs,  Ford,  0  woman !  if  it  were  not  for  one  trifling  respect, 
I  could  come  to  such  honour. 

Mrs.  Page.  Hang  the  trifle,  woman;  take  the  honour* 
What  is  it?  —  dispense  with  trifles ;  —  w\ial  \s  \\.'t 

m.  i%\ 
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Mrt.  Ford,  If  I  would  bat  go  to  hell  for  an  eternal  momeii 
or  so,  I  could  be  knighted. 

Mrs,  Page.  What?  —  thou  liest.  —  Sir  Alice  Ford!  - 
These  knights  will  hack;  and  so,  thou  shouldst  not  alter  theai 
tide  of  thy  gentry. 

Mrs.  Ford,  We  burn  day-light:  —  here,  read,  read;  - 
perceive  how  I  might  be  knighted.  —  I  shall  think  the  worse  < 
fat  men,  as  long  as  I  have  an  eye  to  make  difference  of  men 
liking:  and  yet  he  would  not  swear,  praised  women's  modesty,  an 
gave  such  orderly  and  well-behaved  reproof  to  all  uncomelinesi 
that  I  would  have  sworn  his  disposition  would  have  gone  to  tli 
truth  of  his  words ;  but  they  do  no  more  adhere  and  keep  plac 
together,  than  the  hundredth  psalm  to  the  tune  of  '*Gree 
Sleeves."  What  tempest,  I  trow,  threw  this  whale ,  with  so  man 
tuns  of  oil  in  his  belly,  ashore  at  Windsor?  How  shall  I  be  re 
venged  on  him?  I  think ,  the  best  way  were  to  entertain  him  wit 
hope,  till  the  wicked  fire  of  lust  have  melted  him  in  his  ow 
grease.  —  Did  you  ever  hear  the  like? 

Mrs.  Page.  Letter  for  letter ,  but  that  the  name  of  Page  an 
Ford  differs!  —  To  thy  great  comfort  in  this  mystery  of  ill  opi 
nions ,  here  's  the  twin-brother  of  thy  letter :  but  let  thine  inher 
first;  for,  I  protest,  mine  never  shall.  I  warrant,  he  hath 
thousand  of  these  letters,  writ  with  blank  space  for  differei 
names ,  (sure  more)  and  these  are  of  the  second  edition.  He  wi 
print  them ,  out  of  doubt;  for  he  cares  not  what  he  puts  into  tli 
press ,  when  he  would  put  us  two :  I  had  rather  be  a  giantesi 
and  lie  under  mount  Pelion.  Weil ,  I  will  find  you  twenty  lasel 
vious  turtles,  ere  one  chaste  man. 

Mrs,  Ford.  Why,  thisisthe  very  same;  the  very  hand,  ih 
very  words.    What  doth  he  think  of  us? 

Mrs,  Page,  Nay,  I  know  not:  it  makes  me  almost  ready  t 
wrangle  with  mine  own  honesty.  I  '11  entertain  myself  like  on 
that  I  am  not  acquainted  withal ;  for,  sure ,  unless  he  know  som 
strain  in  me,  that  I  know  not  myself,  he  would  never  hav 
boarded  me  in  this  fury. 

Mrs.  Ford,  Boarding  call  you  it?  I  '11  be  sure  to  keep  bin 
abore  deck. 
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Mn.  Page.  So  will  I:  if  he  come  under  my  hatches,  1 11 
never  to  sea  again.  Let 's  be  revenged  on  him :  let 's  appoint  him 
a  meeting;  give  him  a  show  of  comfort  in  his  suit;  and  lead  him 
on  with  a  fine-baited  delay ,  till  he  hath  pawned  his  horses  to  mine 
Host  of  the  Garter. 

Mn,  Ford.  Nay,  I  will  consent  to  act  any  villainy  against 
him,  that  may  not  sully  the  chariness  of  our  honesty.  O,  that 
my  husband  saw  this  letter!  it  would  give  enternal  food  to  his 
jealousy. 

Mrs.  Page.  Why,  look,  where  he  comes;  and  my  good 
man  too:  he  's  as  far  from  jealousy,  as  I  am  from  giving  him 
cause;  and  that,  I  hope,  is  an  unmeasurable  distance. 

Mrs.  Ford.    You  are  the  happier  woman. 

Mrs,  Page,  Let 's  consult  together  against  this  greasy  knight. 
Come  hither.  ^  [They  retire. 

EnterYoKD^  Pistol,  Pagb,  an</NTM. 

Ford.    Well,  I  hope,  it  be  not  so. 

Pist.    Hope  is  a  curtail  dog  in  some  affairs : 
Sir  John  affects  thy  wife. 

Ford.    Why,  Sir,  my  wife  is  not  young. 

Pist.    He  woos  both  high  and  low,  both  rich  and  poor, 
Both  young  and  old ,  one  with  another.  Ford. 
He  loves  the  gally-mawfry:  Ford,  perpend. 

Ford.    Love  my  wife  ? ' 

Pist.    With  liver  burning  hot:  prevent,  or  go  thou, 
Like  Sir  AcUeon  he ,  with  Ring-wood  at  thy  heels. 
0!  odious  is  the  name. 

Ford.    What  name.  Sir? 

Pist,    The  horn ,  I  say.    Farewell: 
Take  heed ;  have  open  eye ,  for  thieves  do  foot  by  night : 
Take  heed ,  ere  summer  comes ,  or  cuckoo  birds  do  sing.  — 
^way,  sir  corporal  Nym.  — 
Believe  it.  Page;  he  speaks  sense.  [^a:t7  Pistol 

Ford.    I  will  be  patient :  I  will  find  out  this. 

Nym,  And  this  is  true ;  \to  Page.]  I  like  not  the  humour  of 
^ying.    He  hath  wronged  me  in  some  humouis;  \^^>^^\i»^^ 
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borne  the  humoured  letter  to  her ,  but  I  have  a  sword ,  aud  it  fhall 
bite  upoD  my  necessity.  He  loves  your  wife;  there  's  the  short 
and  the  long.  My  name  is  corporal  Nym :  I  speak,  and  I  avouch 
't  is  true :  —  my  name  is  Nym ,  and  Falstaff  loves  your  wife*  — 
Adieu.    I  love  not  the  humour  ofbread  and  cheese.    Adieu. 

Page.  The  humour  of  it,  quoth  'a!  here  's  a  fellow  frights 
English  out  of  his  wits. 

Ford.    I  will  seek  out  Falstaff. 

Page,    I  never  heard  such  a  drawling-affecting  rogue 

Ford.    Ifldofindit,  well. 

Page.  I  will  not  believe  such  a  Catalan ,  though  the  priest 
o'  the  town  commended  him  for  a  true  man. 

Ford.    'T  was  a  good  sensible  fellow :  well. 

Page,    How  now,  Meg! 

Mrs.  Page.    Whither  go  you ,  George?  —  Hark  you. 

Mrs.  Ford.  How  now ,  sweet  Frank !  why  art  thou  melan- 
choly? 

Ford.  I  melancholy!  I  am  not  melancholy.  —  Get  you 
home,  go. 

Mrs.  Ford,  'Faith,  thou  hast  some  crotchets  in  thy  head 
now.  —  Will  you  go ,  mistress  Page  ? 

Mrs.  Page.  Have  with  you. — You  '11  come  to  dinner,  George? 
—  inside  to  Mrs.  Ford.]  Look,  who  comes  yonder:  she  shall 
be  our  messenger  to  this  paltry  knight.* 

Enter  Mrs.  Qdicklt. 

Mrs.  Ford.    Trust  me,  I  thought  on  her :  she '11  fit  it. 

Mrs.  Page.    You  are  come  to  see  my  daughter  Anne? 

Quick.  Ay,  forsooth;  and,  I  pray,  how  does  good  mi^ress 
Anne? 

Mrs.  Page.  Go  in  with  us ,  and  see :  we  have  an  hour's  talk 
with  you. 

\_Exeunt  Mrs.  Page  ,  Mrs,  Ford,  and  Mr».  Quicmt. 

Page.    How  now,  master  Ford? 

Ford.    You  heard  what  this  knave  told  me ,  did  you  not? 

Page.    Yes;  and  youbeatd^\iaXV\\^  Either  told  me. 


/ 
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Ford,    Do  you  think  there  is  truth  in  them? 

Page.  Hang  'em,  slaves;  I  do  not  think  the  knight  would 
offer  it:  but  these  that  accuse  him,  in  his  intent  towards  our 
wires,  are  a  yoke  ofhis  discarded  men;  very  rogues,  now  they  be 
out  of  service. 

Ferd.    Were  they  his  men  ? 

Page.    Marry,  were  they. 

Ford,  I  like  it  never  the  better  for  that.  —  Does  he  lie  at  the 
Garter? 

Page.  Ay,  marry,  does  he.  If  he  should  intend  this  voyage 
towards  my  wife ,  I  would  turn  her  loose  to  him ;  and  what  he  gets 
more  of  her  than  sharp  words ,  let  it  lie  on  my  head. 

Ford.  I  do  not  misdoubt  my  wife,  but  I  would  be  loath  to  turn 
them  together.  A  man  may  be  too  conOdent:  I  would  have  nothing 
lie  on  my  head.    I  cannot  be  thus  satisfied. 

Page.  Look,  where  my  ranting  Host  of  ihe  Garter  comes. 
There  is  either  liquor  in  his  pate ,  or  money  in  his  purse,  when  he 
looks  so  merrily.  —  How  now,  mine  host! 

Enter  Host  ^  and  Shallow. 

Host.  How  now,  bully-rook!  thou 'rt  a  gentleman.  Cava- 
liero-justice ,  I  say. 

Shal.  I  follow,  mine  host,  I  follow.  —  Good  even,  and 
twenty,  good  master  Page.'  Master  Page,  will  you  go  with  us? 
we  have  sport  in  hand. 

Host.    Tell  him,  cavaliero-justice;  tell  him,  bully-rook. 

Shal.  Sir,  there  is  a  fray  to  be  fought  between  Sir  Hugh,  the 
Welch  priest,  andCaius,  the  French  doctor. 

Ford,     Good  mine  Host  o' the  Garter,  a  word  with  you. 

Host.     What  say'st  thou ,  my  bully-rook?        [They  go  aside. 

Shal.  Will  you  [to  Page]  go  with  us  to  behold  it?  My  merry 
host  hath  had  the  measuring  of  their  weapons ,  and ,  I  think,  hath 
appointed  them  contrary  places;  for,  believe  me,  I  hear,  the 
P&rson  Is  no  jester.    Hark ,  I  will  tell  you  what  our  sport  shall  be. 

Host.  Hast  thou  no  suit  against  my  knight,  my  guest-ca- 
valier? 
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Ford,  None,  I  protest:  but  I  '11  give  you  a  pottle  of  bi 
sack  to  give  me  recourse  to  him ,  and  tell  him,  my  name  is  Bn 
only  for  a  jest. 

Host.  My  hand ,  bully :  thou  shalt  have  egress  and  regr^ 
said  I  well?  and  thy  name  shall  be  Brook.  It  is  a  meri^  kni 
Will  you  go,  An-heires? 

Shal.    Have  with  you,  mine  host. 

Page.  I  have  heard ,  the  Frenchman  hath  good  skill  in 
rapier. 

Shal,  Tut,  Sir!  I  could  have  told  you  more:  in  these  tl 
you  stand  on  distance ,  your  passes ,  stoccadoes ,  and  I  knovi 
what:  'tis  the  heart,  master  Page;  'tis  here,  'tis  here.  I 
seen  the  time,  with  my  long  sword,  I  would  have  made  you 
tail  fellows  skip  like  rats. 

Host,    Here,  boys,  here,  here!  shall  we  wag? 

Page,  Have  with  you.  —  I  had  rather  hear  them  scold 
fight.  lExeuntHostf  Shallow,  and "Paq 

Ford,  Though  Page  be  a  secure  fool ,  and  stands  so  firm) 
his  wife 's  frailty,  yet  I  cannot  put  off  my  opinion  so  easily: 
was  in  his  company  at  Page's  house ,  and  what  they  made  tb 
I  know  not.  Well ,  I  will  look  farther  into  't ;  and  I  have  a 
guise  to  sound  Falstaff.  If  I  find  her  honest,  I  lose  not  my  lab 
ifshe  be  otherwise,  't  is  labour  bestowed.  [I 

SCENE  II. 

A  Room  in  the  Garter  Inn. 
.   Enter  Falstaff  and  Pistol. 
Fal,    I  will  not  lend  thee  a  penny. 
Pist,    Why,  then  the  world  's  mine  oyster , 
Which  I  with  sword  will  open.  — 

Fal,  Not  a  penny;  I  have  been  content.  Sir,  you  sh 
lay  my  countenance  to  pawn :  I  have  grated  upon  my  good  fri 
for  three  reprieves  for  you  and  your  coach-fellow ,  Nym ;  oi 
.  you  had  looked  through  the  grate,  like  a  gemini  of  babe 
I  am  damned  in  hell  for  swearing  to  gentlemen ,  my  friends , 
were  good  soldiers,  and  tall  (ellovs:  and  when  mistress  Br' 
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lost  the  handle  of  her  fan ,  I  took 't  upon  mine  honour  thoa  hadst  it 
not. 

Pist,    Didst  thou  not  share?  hadst  thou  not  fifteen  pence? 

FaL  Reason,  you  rogue,  reason :  think'st  thou,  1 11  endanger 
my  soul  gratis?  At  a  word,  hang  no  more  about  me,  I  am  no 
gibbet  for  you :  —  go.  —  A  short  knife  and  a  throng :  —  to  your 
manor  of  Pickt-hatch ,  go.  —  You  'Jl  not  bear  a  letter  for  me ,  you 
rogue !  —  you  stand  upon  your  honour !  —  Why ,  thou  uncon- 
finable  baseness ,  it  is  as  much  as  I  can  do ,  to  keep  the  terms  of 
my  honour  precise.  I,  I,  I  myself  sometimes ,  leaving  the  fear 
of  heayen  on  the  left  hand ,  and  hiding  mine  honour  in  my  neces- 
sity, am  fain  to  shufile,  to  hedge,  and  to  lurch;  and  yet  you, 
rogue,  will  ensconce  your  rags,  your  cat-a  mountain  looks,  your  • 
red-lattice  phrases,  and  your  bold-beating  oaths,  under  the 
shelter  of  your  honour !    You  will  not  do  it ,  you? 

Put.    I  do  relent:  what  would'st  thou  more  of  man? 

Enter  Robin. 
Rob,    Sir,  here's  a  woman  would  speak  with  you. 
Fal,    Let  her  approach. 

Enter  Mistress  Quickly. 

Quick,    Give  your  worship  good-morrow. 

Fat,    Good-morrow,  good  wife. 

Quick,    Not  so ,  an  H  please  your  worship. 

Fal,    Good  maid,  then. 

Quick,  I  '11  be  sworn ;  as  my  mother  was ,  the  first  hour  I 
vasborn. 

Fal,    I  do  believe  the  swearer.    What  with  me? 

Quick,    Shall  I  vouchsafe  your  worship  a  word  or  two? 

Fal,  Two  thousand,  fair  woman;  and  I  '11  vouchsafe  thee 
the  hearing. 

Quick,  There  is  one  mistress  Ford ,  Sir :  —  I  pray ,  come  a 
Hide  nearer  this  ways.  —  I  myself  dwell  with  master  Doctor 
Ctius. 

Fal,    Well,  on:  Mistress  Ford ,  you  say, — 

Quick,  Your  worship  says  very  true :  —  I  pray  your  worship , 
Mme  a  little  nearer  this  ways. 
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Fal.  I  warrant  thee,  nobody  hears:  — >  mine  own  people, 
mine  own  people. 

Quick,  Are  they  so?  Heaven  bless  them,  and  make  them 
his  servants ! 

Fal.    Well :  Mistress  Ford ;  —  what  of  her? 

Quick.  Why,  Sir,  she  's  a  good  creature.  Lord,  lord, 
your  worship  's  a  wanton :  well ,  heaven  forgive  you ,  and  all  of 
us,  I  pray! 

Fal.    Mistress  Ford ;  —  come ,  mistress  Ford ,  — 

Quick.  Marry ,  this  is  the  short  and  the  long  of  it.  You  have 
brought  her  into  such  a  canaries,  as  't  is  wonderful:  the  best 
courtier  of  them  all ,  when  the  court  lay  at  Windsor,  could  never 
.  have  brought  her  to  such  a  canary ;  yet  there  has  been  knights, 
and  lords,  and  gentlemen,  with  their  coaches;  I  warrant  you, 
coach  after  coach,  letter  after  letter,  gift  after  gift;  smelling  so 
sweetly ,  all  musk ,  and  so  rushling ,  I  warrant  you ,  in  silk  and 
gold;  and  in  such  alligant  terms;  and  in  such  wine  and  sugar  of 
the  best,  and  the  fairest,  that  would  have  won  any  woman's  heart, 
and,  I  warrant  you,  they  could  never  get  an  eye-wink  of  her. — 
I  had  myself  twenty  angels  given  me  this  morning;  but  I  defy  al 
angels,  (in  any  such  sort,  as  they  say,)  but  in  the  way  of  ho- 
nesty: —  and ,  I  warrant  you ,  they  could  never  get  her  so  much 
as  sip  on  a  cup  with  the  proudest  of  them  all ;  and  yet  there  has 
been  earls,  nay,  which  is  more,  pensioners;  but,  I  warrant 
you,  all  is  one  with  her. 

Fal.  But  what  says  she  tome?  be  brief,  my  good  she  Mer- 
cury. 

Quick.  Marry,  she  hath  received  your  letter,  for  the  which 
she  thanks  you  a  thousand  times;  and  she  gives  you  to  notify, 
that  her  husband  will  be  absence  from  his  house  between  ten  and 
eleven. 

Fal.    Ten  and  eleven? 

Quick.  Ay,  forsooth;  and  then  you  may  come  and  see  the 
picture,  she  says,  that  you  wot  of:  master  Ford,  her  husband, 
will  be  from  home.  Alas !  the  sweet  woman  leads  an  ill  life  with 
him ;  he  's  a  very  jealousy  man ;  she  leads  a  very  frampoid  life 
mthhim,  good  heart. 
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FaL  Ten  and  eleTen.  —  Woman,  commend  me  to  her;  I 
will  not  fail  her 

Quiek,  Why,  you  say  well.  But  I  have  another  messenger 
to  your  worship :  mistress  Page  hath  her  hearty  commendations  to 
jou  too;  —  and  let  me  tell  you  in  your  ear,  she 's  as  fartuous a 
citil  modest  wife,  and  one  (I  tell  you)  that  will  not  miss  you 
morning  nor  efening  prayer,  as  any  is  in  Windsor,  whoe'er  be 
the  other :  and  she  bade  me  tell  your  worship ,  that  her  husband 
is  seldom  from  home,  but  she  hopes  there  will  come  a  time.  I 
never  knew  a  woman  so  dote  upon  a  man:  surely,  I  think  you 
iiave charms,  la;  yes,  in  truth. 

Fal,    Not  I ,  I  assure  thee ;  setting  the  attraction  of  my  good 
parts  aside,  I  have  no  other  charms. 
Quiek,    Blessing  on  your  heart  for 't! 
FaL    But,  I  pray  thee,  tell  me  this:  has  Ford's  wife,  and 
Page's  wife,  acquainted  each  other  how  they  love  me? 

Quick.  That  were  a  jest,  indeed!  —  they  have  not  so  little 
grace,  I  hope: —  that  were  a  trick ,  indeed!  But  mistress  Page 
would  desire  you  to  send  her  your  little  page ,  of  all  loves :  her 
husband  has  a  marvellous  infection  to  the  little  page ;  and,  truly, 
master  Page  is  an  honest  man.  Never  a  wife  in  Windsor  leads  a 
belter  life  than  she  does :  do  what  she  will ,  say  what  she  will, 
taJLeall,  pay  all,  goto  bed  when  she  list,  rise  when  she  list,  all 
is  as  she  will;  and,  truly,  she  deserves  it ,  for  if  there  be  a  kind 
Woman  in  Windsor,  she  is  one.  You  must  send  her  your  page; 
DO  remedy. 

Fal.    Why,  I  will. 

Quick,  Nay,  but  do  so ,  then :  and,  look  you,  he  may  come 
and  go  between  you  both;  and,  in  any  case,  have  a  nayword, 
tiiat  you  may  know  one  another's  mind ,  and  the  boy  never  need  to 
Qoderstand  any  thing :  for 't  is  not  good  that  children  should  know 
any  wickedness;  old  folks,  you  know,  have  discretion,  as  they 
say,  and  know  the  world. 

FaL  Fare  thee  well:  commend  me  to  them  both.  There's 
•ny  purse ;  I  am  yet  thy  debtor.  —  Boy ,  go  along  with  this 
Woman.  —  This  news  distracts  me. 

[Eaceunt  ^\3\cilvi  aw6L^Q.^v«. 
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Pist,    This  punk  is  one  of  Cupid's  carriers.  — 
Clap  on  more  sails ;  pursue ,  up  with  your  fights : 
Givefirjsl   She  is  my  prize ,  or  ocean  whelm  them  all ! 

[ExitVh 

Fal.    Say*st  thou  so ,  old  Jack?  go  thy  ways;  I '11  make 
of  thy  old  body  than  I  have  done.    Will  they  yet  look  after 
Wilt  thou ,  after  the  expence  of  so  much  money ,  be  now  a  ga 
Good  body,  I  thank  thee:  let  them  say,  His  grossly  done; 
be  fairly  done,  no  matter. 

Enter  Bardolpu. 

Bard.  Sir  John ,  there 's  one  master  Brook  below  woul' 
speak  with  you ,  and  be  acquainted  with  you ;  and  hath  sen 
worship  a  morning's  draught  of  sack. 

FaU    Brook,  is  his  name? 

Bard.    Ay,  Sir. 

Fal.  Call  him  in ;  [Exit  Bardolph.]  Such  Brooks  an 
come  to  me ,  that  o'erflow  such  liquor.  Ah !  ha !  mistress 
and  mistress  Page ,  have  I  encompassed  you?  go  to ;  via! 

Re-enter  Bardolph  ,  with  Ford  disguised. 

Ford.    Bless  you.  Sir. 

Fal,    And  you ,  Sir :  would  you  speak  with  me? 

Ford,  I  make  bold,  to  press  with  so  little  preparation 
you. 

Fal,  You  *re  welcome.  What 's  your  will?  —  Give  us 
drawer.  [Exit  Bard 

Ford,  Sir,  I  am  a  gentleman  that  have  spent  much 
name  is  Brook. 

Fal,    Good  master  Brook ,  I  desire  more  acquaintance  o 

Ford,  Good  Sir  John ,  I  sue  for  yours :  not  to  chargi 
for  I  must  let  you  understand ,  I  think  myself  in  better  pligh 
lender  than  you  are;  the  which  hath  something  elnbolden'd 
this  unseasoned  intrusion ,  for,  they  say,  if  money  go  bef( 
ways  do  lie  open. 

Fal,    Money  is  a  good  soldier.  Sir,  and  will  on. 

Ford,    Troth ,  and  I  have  a  bag  of  money  here  trouble 
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iffou  will  help  to  bear  it,  Sir  John,  take  all,  or  half,  for  easing 
me  of  the  carriage. 

Fal.    Sir ,  I  know  not  how  I  may  deserve  to  be  your  porter. 

Ford*    I  will  tell  you ,  Sir ,  if  you  will  give  me  the  hearing. 

FaL  Speak,  good  master  Brook ;  I  shall  be  glad  to  be  your 
servant. 

Ford.  Sir,  I  hear  you  are  a  scholar,  —  I  will  be  brief ;iyith 
yau,  —  and  yon  have  been  a  man  long  known  to  me ,  though  I  had 
never  so  good  means ,  as  desire ,  to  make  myself  acquainted  with 
you.  I  shall  discover  a  thing  to  you ,  wherein  I  must  very  much 
lay  open  mine  own  imperfection;  but,  good  Sir  John,  as  you 
have  one  eye  upon  my  follies,  as  you  hear  them  unfolded,  turn, 
another  into  the  register  of  your  own ,  that  I  may  pass  with  a  re- 
proof the  easier,  sith  you  yourself  know,  how  easy  it  is  to  be  such 
an  offender. 

FaL    Very  well.  Sir;  proceed. 

Ford,  There  is  a  gentlewoman  in  this  town,  her  husband's 
name  is  Ford. 

Fal.    Well,  Sir. 

Ford.  I  have  long  loved  her ,  and ,  I  protest  to  you,  bestowed 
much  on  her;  followed  her  with  a  doting  observance;  engrossed 
opportunities  to  meet  her;  fee*d  every  slight  occasion ,  that  could 
but  niggardly  give  me  sight  of  her :  not  only  bought  many  presents 
to  give  her,  but  have  given  largely  to  many,  to  know  what  she 
would  have  given.  Briefly ,  I  have  pursued  her,  as  love  hath  pur- 
sued me,  which  hath  been,  on  the  wing  of  all  occasions:  but 
whatsoever  I  have  merited ,  either  in  my  mind ,  or  in  my  means, 
meed ,  I  am  sure ,  I  have  received  none ,  unless  experience  be  a 
jewel;  that  I  have  purchased  at  an  inOnite  rate,  and  that  hath 
taught  me  to  say  this: 

Love  like  a  shadow  flies ,  when  suhstance  love  pursues ; 
Pursuing  that  that  flies,  and  flying  wliat  pursues, 

FaL  Have  you  received  no  promise  of  satisfaction  at  her 
hands? 

Ford.    Never. 

FaL    Have  you  importuned  her  to  sucYi  a  put^o^^*^. 
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Ford,    Never. 

Fal,    Of  what  quality  was  yoar  love  then  ? 

Ford*  Like  a  fair  house ,  built  upon  another  mtn's  ground ; 
so  that  I  have  lost  my  edifice,  by  mistaking  the  plaee  where  I 
erected  it. 

Fal.    To  what  purpose  have  you  unfolded  this  to  me? 

Ford.  When  I  have  told  you  that ,  I  have  told  yon  all.  Some 
say,  that  though  she  appear  honest  to  me ,  yet  in  other  places  she 
enlargeth  her  mirth  so  far,  that  there  is  shrewd  construction  made 
of  her.  Now,  Sir  John,  here  is  the  heart  of  my  purpose:  you 
are  a  gentleman  of  excellent  breeding,  admirable  discourse,  oi 
great  admittance,  authentic  in  your  place  and  person,  generally 
allowed  for  your  many  war-like,  court-like,  and  learned  pre- 
parations. 

Fal.    0,  Sir! 

Ford.  Believe  it,  for  you  know  it.  —  There  is  money ;  spend 
it,  spend  it:  spend  more;  spend  all  I  have,  only  give  me  so  much 
of  your  time  in  exchange  of  it ,  as  to  lay  an  amiable  siege  to  tlu 
honesty  of  this  Ford's  wife:  use  your  art  of  wooing,  win  her  t 
consent  to  you ;  if  any  man  may ,  you  may  as  soon  as  any. 

Fal.  Would  it  apply  well  to  the  vehemency  of  your  affectior 
that  I  should  win  what  you  would  enjoy?  Methinks,  you  pr 
scribe  to  yourself  very  preposterously. 

Ford.    O!  understand  my  drift.     She  dwells  so  securely 
the  excellency  of  her  honour,  that  the  folly  of  my  soul  dares 
present  itself :  she  is  too  bright  to  be  looked  against.   Now,  co 
I  come  to  her  with  any  detection  in  my  hand ,  my  desires  had 
stance  and  argument  to  commend  themselves ;  I  could  drive 
then,  from  the  ward  of  her  purity,  her  reputation,  her  man 
vow,  and  a  thousand  other  her  defences,  which  now  are  to< 
strongly  embattled  against  me.    What  say  you  to  *i ,  Sir  Johi 

Fal.  Master  Brook ,  I  will  first  make  bold  with  your  m' 
next,  give  me  your  hand;  and  last,  as  I  am  a  gentleman 
shall,  if  you  will,  enjoy  Ford's  wife. 

Ford.    0  good  Sir ! 

Fal.    I  say  you  shall. 

Ford.    Want  no  money,  Sic  John;  you  shall  want  nor 
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FaL  Want  no  mistress  Ford ,  master  Brook ;  you  shall  want 
none.  I  shall  ht  with  her  (I  may  tell  you)  by  her  own  appoint- 
ment; even  as  you  came  in  to  me,  her  assistant,  or  go-between, 
parted  irom  me:  I  say ,  I  shall  be  with  her  between  ten  and  eleven ; 
for  at  that  time  the  jealous  rascally  knave ,  her  husband ,  will  be 
forth.    Come  you  to  me  at  night ;  you  shall  know  how  I  speed. 

Ford,  I  am  blest  in  your  acquaintance.  Do  you  know  Ford, 
Sir? 

Fal,  Hang  him,  poor  cuckoldly  knave!  I  know  him  not.  — 
Yet  I  wrong  him ,  to  call  him  poor :  they  say,  the  jealous  wittoUy 
knave  hath  masses  of  money,  for  the  which  his  wife  seems  to  me 
well-favoured.  I  will  use  her  as  the  key  of  the  cuckoldly  rogue's 
coffer,  and  there 's  my  harvest-home. 

Ford,  I  would  you  knew  Ford,  Sir,  that  you  might  avoid 
turn,  ifyousawhim. 

Fali  Hang  him,  mechanical  salt-butter  rogue!  I  will  stare 
him  out  of  his  wits;  I  will  awe  him  with  my  cudgel:  it  shall  hang 
like  a  meteor  o'er  the  cuckold's  horns :  master  Brook ,  thou  shalt 
know  I  will  predominate  over  the  peasant,  and  thou  shalt  lie  with 
his  wife.  —  Come  to  me  sooo  at  night.  —  Ford 's  a  knave,  and  I 
will  aggravate  his  style ;  thou ,  master  Brook ,  shalt  know  him  for 
a  knave  and  cuckold.  —  Come  to  me  sooon  at  night.  [Exit. 

Ford*  What  a  damned  Epicurean  rascal  is  this !  —  My  heart 
is  ready  to  crack  with  impatience.  —  Who  says ,  this  is  improvi- 
dent jealousy?  my  wife  hath  sent  to  him,  the  hour  is  fixed,  the 
match  is  made.  Would  any  man  have  thought  this?  —  See  the 
hell  of  having  a  false  woman !  my  bed  shall  be  abused ,  my  coffers 
ransacked,  my  reputation  goawn  at;  and  I  shall  not  only  receive 
this  villainous  wrong,  but  stand  under  the  adoption  of  abomi- 
nable terms,  and  by  him  that  does  me  this  wrong.  Terms! 
names!  —  Amaimon  sounds  well ;  Lucifer,  well ;  Barbason,  well ; 
yei they  are  devils'  additions,  the  names  of  fiends:  but  cuckold! 
^ttol,  cuckold!  the  devil  himselfhath  not  such  a  name.  Page  is 
an  ass,  a  secure  ass;  he  will  trust  his  wife,  he  will  not  be  jealous: 
1  will  rather  trust  a  Fleming  with  my  butter,  parson  Hugh  the 
Welchman  with  my  cheese,  an  Irishman  with  my  aqua-vitae  bottle^ 
w  a  thief  to  walk  my  ambling  gelding ,  than  m^  \iV^^m\3KwV«s.^*. 
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then  she  plots,  then  she  ruminates,  then  she  deyises;  and 
they  think  in  their  hearts  they  may  effect,  they  will  break 
hearts  but  they  will  effect.  Heaven  be  praised  for  my  jealow 
Eleven  o'clock  the  hoar:  I  will  prevent  this,  detect  my  wifi 
revenged  on  Falstaff,  and  laugh  at  Page.  I  will  about  it;  1 
three  hours  too  soon,  than  a  minute  too  late.  Fie,  fie 
cuckold!  cuckold!  cuckold!  [ 

SCENE  III. 

Windsor  Park. 
Enter  Caius  and  Rugbt. 

Cattu.    Jack  Rugby ! 

Rug.    Sir. 

Caius,    Vat  is  de  clock,  Jack? 

Ruff.  T  is  past  the  hour,  Sir,  that  Sir  Hugh  promised  to  i 

Caius,  By  gar ,  he  has  save  his  soul ,  dat  he  is  no  comi 
has  pray  his  Pible  veil ,  dat  he  is  no  come.  By  gar ,  Jack  Ri 
he  is  dead  already,  if  he  be  come. 

Rug.  He  is  wise.  Sir;  he  knew  your  worship  would  kill 
if  he  came. 

Caius.  By  gar,  de  herring  is  no  dead,  so  aslvill  kill 
Take  your  rapier.  Jack ;  I  vill  tell  you  how  I  vill  kill  him. 

Rug,    Alas,  Sir!    I  cannot  fence. 

Caius.    Villainy,  take  your  rapier. 

Rug.    Forbear;  here 's  company. 

Enter  Host  f  Shallow,  Slender,  andVxGE, 

Host.    Bless  thee,  bully  doctor. 

Skal.    Save  you,  master  doctor  Caius. 

Page.    Now,  good  master  doctor. 

Slen.    Give  you  good-morrow.  Sir. 

Caius.    Vat  be  all  you,  one,  two,  tree,  four,  comefoi 

Host,    To  see  thee  fight,  to  see  thee  foin,  to  see  thee  trai 

to  see  thee  here,  to  see  thee  there;   to  see  thee  pass  thy  p 

thy  stock,  thy  reverse,  thy  distance,  thy  montant.    Is  hei 

mf  Etbiopiant  is  he  dead,  m^  ¥\MiU^^<i'{  ba^  bully!    ^ 


/ 
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says  my  i£scii1apiu^?  my  Galen?  my  heart  of  elder?  ha !  is  he 
dead,  bully-stale?  is  he  dead? 

Cauu,  By  gar,  he  is  de  coward  Jack  priest  of  the  Yorld;  he 
is  not  show  his  face. 

Host.  Thou  art  a  Castalian-kiDg-Urinal :  Hector  of  Greece, 
my  boy* 

Caiu^.  I  pray  you,  bear  vitness  that  me  have  stay  six  or  seven, 
two ,  tree  hours  for  him ,  and  he  is  no  come. 

iSIiat.  He  is  the  wiser  man,  master  doctor:  he  is  a  curer of 
souls,  and  you  a  curer  of  bodies;  if  you  should  fight,  you  go 
against  the  hair  of  your  professions.    Is  it  not  true ,  master  Page? 

Page,  Master  Shallow,  you  have  yourself  been  a  great  fighter, 
though  now  a  man  of  peace. 

ShaL  Bodykins ,  master  Page ,  though  I  now  be  old ,  and  ol 
the  peace,  if  I  see  a  sword  out,  my  finger  itches  to  make  one. 
Though  we  are  justices,  and  doctors,  and  churchmen ,  mastei 
Page,  we  have  some  salt  of  our  youth  in  us;  we  are  the  sons  ot 
vomen,  master  Page. 

Page,     'T  is  true,  master  Shallow. 

ShaL  It  will  be  found  so,  master  Page.  Master  doctor 
Caius,  lam  come  to  fetch  you  home.  I  am  sworn  of  the  peace: 
you  have  showed  yourself  a  wise  physician ,  and  Sir  Hugh  hath 
shown  himself  a  wise  and  patient  churchman.  Tou  must  go  with 
iQe,  master  doctor. 

Host,  Pardon ,  guest-justice :  —  a  word ,  monsieur  Mock- 
tater. 

Caitis,    Mock-vater!  vat  is  dat? 

Host,    Mock- water  in  our  English  tongue  is  valour ,  bully. 

Caius,  'By  gar,  then,  I  have  as  much  mock-vater  as  de 
Englishman.  —  Scurvy  jack-dog  priest!  by  gar,  me  villcuthis 
ears. 

Host,    He  will  clapper-claw  thee  tightly,  bully. 

Caitss.    Clapper-de-claw!  vat  is  dat? 

Host,    That  is,  he  will  make  thee  amends. 

Caius*  By  gar,  me  do  look,  he  shall  clapper-de-claw  me; 
^1  by  gar ,  me  vill  have  it. 

Host,    And  I  will  provoke  him  to ' t ,  or  \el  Yi\m  ^w^. 
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Caitis.    Me  tank  you  for  dat, 

Hott.  And  moreover,  bully, —  But  6rst,  master guesl 
master  Page,  and  eke  cavalero  Slender,  go  you  through  th( 
to  Frogmore.  ijiside  to 

Page.    Sir  Hugh  is  there,  is  he? 

Host,  He  is  there :  see  what  humour  he  is  in,  and  I  wHI 
the  doctor  about  by  the  fields.    Will  it  do  well? 

Shal.    We  will  do  it. 

Page,  Shal,  and  Slen,    Adieu ,  good  master  doctor. 

[Exeunt Vxov,,  Shallow,  and^LV, 

Caius,  By  gar,  me  vill  kill  de  priest,  for  he  speak  fori 
an-ape  to  Anne  Page. 

Host.     Let  him  die.     Sheath  thy  impatience;   thro^ 
water  on  thy  choler.    Go  about  the  fields  with  me  through 
more;  I  will  bring  thee  where  mistress  Anne  Page  is ,  at  a 
house  a  feasting,  and  thou  shall  woo  her.    Cried  game, 
well? 

Caius,  By  gar,  me  tank  you  Tor  dat:  by  gar,  I  lovi 
and  I  shall  procure-a  you  de  good  guest,  de  earl,  deknigl 
lords,  de  gentlemen,  my  patients. 

Host.  For  the  which  I  will  be  thy  adversary  toward 
Page:  said  I  well? 

Caius,    By  gar,  His  good;  veil  said. 

Host.    Let  us  wag  then. 

Caius.    Come  at  my  heels,  Jack  Rugby.  [Ei 

ACT  III.     SCENE  I. 
A  Field  near  Frogmore. 
Enter  Sir  Hugh  Eyans  and  Simple. 
Eva,    I  pray  you  now,  good  master  Slender's  serving 
and  friend  Simple  by  your  name,  which  way  have  you  look 
master  Caius ,  that  calls  himself  Doctor  of  Physic  ? 

Sim,    Marry,  Sir,  the  petty-ward,  the  park-ward, 
way;  old  Windsor  way ,  aud  e\ec^  way  but  the  town  way. 
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Eva»  I  most  fehemently  desire  you ,  yoa  will  also  look  that 
way. 

Sim,    I  will,  Sir.  [Betiring. 

Eva.  Pless my sool !  howfallofcholer8lam,andtrempliDg 
of  miDd !  —  I  siiall  be  glad ,  if  lie  have  deceived  me.  —  How  me- 
lancholies I  am  I  —  I  will  knog  his  urinals  about  his  knave's  cos- 
tard, when  I  have  good  opportunities  for  the  'ork:  —  pless  my 
soul!  [Sings. 

To  shallow  rivers  y  to  whose  falls 
Melodious  birds  sing  madrigals^ 
There  will  we  make  ovrpeds  ef  roses  ^ 
And  a  thousand  fragrant  posies. 
To  shallow  — 

Mercy  on  me !  I  have  a  great  dispositions  to  cry. 

Melodious  birds  sing  madrigals  $  — 
When  as  I  sat  in  Pabylon ,  — 
And  a  thousand  vagram  posies. 
To  shallow  — 

Sim.  [Coming  forward,]    Yonder  he  is  coming,  this  way, 
Sir  Hugh. 
Eva.    He 's  welcome.  — 

To  shallow  rivers ,  to  whose  falls  — 

Heaven  prosper  the  right !  —  What  weapons  is  he? 

Sim.  No  weapons,  Sir.  There  comes  my  master,  master 
Shallow,  and  another  gentleman ,  from  Frogmore ,  over  the  8tile» 
this  way. 

Eva.  Pray  you,  give  me  my  gown;  or  else  keep  it  in  your 
arms. 

Enter Vage,  Shallow,  am^SLBNDBR. 

Shal.  How  now,  master  parson!  Good-morrow,  good  Sir 
Hugh.  Keep  a  gamester  from  the  dice ,  and  a  good  student  from 
^book,  and  it  is  wonderful. 

Slen.    Ah,  sweet  Anne  Page ! 

Page.    Save  you,  good  Sir  Hugh. 
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Eva.    Pless  you  from  his  mercy  sake ,  all  of  you! 

ShaL  What!  the  sword  and  the  word?  do  you  study  them 
both,  master  parson? 

Page.  And  yonthfol  still,  in  your  doublet  and  hose,  this 
raw  rheumatic  day? 

Eva.    There  is  reasons  and  causes  for  it. 

Page,  We  are  come  to  you  to  do  a  good  office,  master 
parson. 

Eva.    Ferywell:  what  is  it? 

Page,  Yonder  is  a  most  reverend  gentleman,  who,  belike 
having  received  wrong  by  some  person ,  is  at  most  odds  with  his 
own  gravity  and  patience  that  ever  you  saw. 

ShaL  I  have  lived  fourscore  years ,  and  upward ,  I  never  heard 
a  man  of  his  place,  gravity,  and  learning,  so  wide  of  his  own 
respect. 

Eva.    What  is  he? 

Page.  I  think  you  know  him;  master  doctor  Caius,  the  re- 
nowned French  physician. 

Eva.  Got's  will,  and  his  passion  of  my  heart!  I  had  as  lief 
you  would  tell  me  of  a  mess  of  porridge. 

Page.    Why? 

Eva.  He  has  no  more  knowledge  in  Hibbocrates  and  Galen, 
—  and  he  is  a  knave  besides ;  a  cowardly  knave ,  as  you  would 
desires  to  be  acquainted  withal. 

Page.    I  warrant  you ,  he  's  the  man  should  fight  with  him. 

Slen.    0,  sweet  Anne  Page ! 

Shai.  It  appears  so ,  by  his  weapons.  —  Keep  them  asunder : 
—here  comes  doctor  Caius. 

Enter  Host,  Caius,  and  Tivosr. 

Page.    Nay,  good  master  parson ,  keep  in  your  weapon. 

ShaL    So  do  you,  good  master  doctor. 

Host.  Disarm  them,  and  let  them  question:  let  them  keep 
their  limbs  whole ,  and  hack  our  English. 

Caius,  Iprayyou,  let-a me  speak  a  word  vit your  ear:  vere- 
fore  vill  you  not  meet  a-me  ? 

^va.    Pray  you,  use  your  patience :  in  good  time* 
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Caitu.    By  gar,  you  are  de  coward ,  de  Jack  dog,  Joboape. 

Eva.  Pray  you ,  let  us  not  be  laughing-stogs  to  other  men's 
humours;  I  desire  you  in  friendship ,  and  I  will  one  way  or  other 
make  you  amends.  —  I  will  knog  your  urinals  about  your  knave's 
cogscomb  for  missing  your  meetings  and  appointments. 

Caius.  Liable  I  —  Jack  Rugby ,  —  mine  Host  de  Jarretiere^ 
have  I  not  stay  for  him ,  to  kill  him  ?  have  I  not ,  at  de  place  I  did 
appoint? 

Eva,  As  I  am  a  Christians  soul ,  now,  look  you ,  this  is  the 
place  appointed.    I  '11  be  judgment  by  mine  Host  of  the  Garter. 

Host.  Peace ,  I  say !  Gallia  and  Guallia ,  French  and  Welch ; 
soul-curer  and  body-curer. 

Caius.    Ay,  dat  is  very  good :  excellent. 

Host.  Peace ,  I  say !  hear  mine  Host  of  the  Garter.  Am  I 
politic?  am  I  subtle?  amIaMachiavel?  Shall  I  lose  my  doctor? 
no ;  he  gives  me  the  potions ,  and  the  motions.  Shall  I  lose  my 
parson?  my  priest?  my  Sir  Hugh?  no;  he  gives  me  the  proverbs 
and  the  noverbs.  —  Give  me  thy  hand ,  terrestrial ;  so :  —  Give 
me  thy  hand,  celestial;  so. —  Boys  of  art,  I  have  deceived  you 
both;  I  have  directed  you  to  wrong  places:  your  hearts  are 
mighty,  your  skins  are  whole ,  and  let  burnt  sack  be  the  issue.  •— 
Come,  lay  their  swords  to  pawn.  —  Follow  me,  lad  of  peace; 
follow,  follow,  follow. 

Shal.    Trust  me ,  a  mad  host.  —  Follow,  gentlemen ,  follow. 

Slen.    0,  sweet  Anne  Page ! 

[Exeunt  SfUii.LOYf^  Slender,  Page,  and  Host. 

Caius.  Ha !  do  I  perceive  dat?  have  you  make-a  de  so^  of  us? 
ha,  ha! 

Eva.  This  is  well;  he  has  made  us  his  vlouting-stog.  —  I 
desire  you ,  that  we  may  be  friends ,  and  let  us  knog  our  prains 
together  to  be  revenge  on  this  same  scall,  scurvy;*  cogging  com- 
panion ,  the  Host  of  the  Garter. 

Caiits.  By  gar,  vit  all  my  heart.  He  promise  to  bring  me  vere 
is  Anne  Page :  by  gar,  he  deceive  me  too. 

Eva.    Well,  I  will  smite  his  noddles.  —  Pray  you,  follow. 


SCENE  II. 
A  Street  ia  Windsor. 
Enter  Misirets  Page  and  Robin. 
Mrs,  Page,    Nay,  keep  your  way,  little  gallant:  you  wf 
wont  to  be  a  follower,  but  now  you  are  a  leader.    Wbether  b 
you  rather ,  lead  mine  eyes ,  or  eye  your  master's  heels? 

Rob,  I  had  rather ,  forsooth ,  go  before  you  like  a  man ,  th 
follow  bim  like  a  dwarf. 

Mrs,  Page,  0!  you  are  a  flattering  boy :  now,  I  see,  you 
be  a  courtier. 

J^Ti^erFoRD. 

Ford,    Well  met,  mistress  Page.    Whither  go  you? 

Mrs,  Page,    Truly,  Sir,  to  see  your  wife :  is  she  at  home? 

Ford,  Ay ;  and  as  idle  as  she  may  hang  together ,  for  want 
company.  I  think,  ifyour  husbands  were  dead,  you  two  woi 
marry. 

Mrs,  Page,    Be  sure  of  that ,  —  two  other  husbands. 

Ford,    Where  had  you  this  pretty  weather-cock  ? 

Mrs,  Page,  I  cannot  tell  what  the  dickens  bis  name  is 
husband  bad  him  of.  —  What  do  you  call  your  knight's  na 
sirrah? 

Rob.    Sir  John  Falstaff. 

Ford,    Sir  John  Falstaff! 

Mrs,  Page,    He ,  he ;  I  can  never  hit  on 's  name.  —  Tb 
such  a  league  between  my  good  man  and  he !  Is  your  wife  at 
indeed? 

Ford,    Indeed,  she  is. 

Mrs,  Page,    By  your  leave,  Sir:  I  am  sick,  till  I  see 
[Exeunt  Mrs,  Page  and 

Ford.    HasPa^e  any  brains?  hath  he  any  eyes?  bat! 
thinking?  Sure,  they  sleep;  he  hath  no  use  of  them.    T 
boy  will  carry  a  letter  twenty  miles ,  as  easy  as  a  cannon  - 
point-blank  twelve  score.    He  pieces-out  his  wife's  in 
he  gives  her  folly  motion ,  and  advantage :  and  now  she 
my  wife,  and  FalstafTs  boy  with  her.   A  man  may  hear  t 
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BiDg  ioihe  wind :  —  and  FalstafiTs  boy  mih  her !  —  Good  plots !  — 
they  are  laid;  and  our  reyolted  wives  share  damnation  together-., 
Well ;  I  will  take  him ,  then  torture  my  wife ,  pluck  the  borrowed 
veil  of  modesty  from  the  so-seeming  mistress  Page ,  divulge  Page 
himself  for  a  secure  and  wilful  Actson ;  and  to  these  violent  pro- 
ceedings all  my  neighbours  shall  cry  aim.  [  Clock  strikes.  ]  The 
clock  gives  me  my  cue ,  and  my  assurance  bids  me  search ;  there 
I  shall  find  Falstaff.  I  shall  be  rather  praised  for  this ,  than 
mocked ;  for  it  is  as  positive  as  the  earth  is  firm ,  that  Falstaff  is 
there:  I  will  go. 

Enter  VAGEf  Shallow,  Slender,  Host,  5i>  Hugh  Evans, 
Caius,  and  B.IJGBY, 

Page,  Shal.&c,    Well  met,  master  Ford. 

Ford.  Trust  me ,  a  good  knot.  I  have  good  cheer  at  home, 
ind  I  pray  you  all  go  with  me. 

Shal.    I  must  excuse  myself,  master  Ford. 

Slen.  And  so  must  I,  Sir:  we  have  appointed  to  dine  with 
mistress  Anne ,  and  I  would  not  break  with  her  for  more  money 
than  I  '11  speak  of. 

Shal,  We  have  lingered  about  a  match  between  Anne  Page 
sod  my  cousin  Slender ,  and  this  day  we  shall  have  our  answer. 

Slen.    I  hope,  I  have  your  good  will ,  father  Page. 

Page.  You  have,  master  Slender ;  I  stand  wholly  for  you :  — 
hut  my  wife ,  master  doctor ,  is  for  you  altogether. 

Caius.  Ay ,  by  gar ;  and  de  maid  is  love-a  me :  my  nursh-a 
Quickly  tell  me  so  mush. 

Host.  What  say  you  to  young  master  Fenton?  he  capers,  he 
dances,  he  has  eyes  of  youth,  he  writes  verses,  he  speaks  holy- 
<lay,  he  smells  April  and  May:  he  will  carry  *t,  he  will  carry 't; 
'tis  in  his  buttons ;  he  will  carry  H. 

Page.  Not  by  my  consent ,  I  promise  yon.  The  gentleman 
is  of  no  having:  he  kept  company  with  the  wild  Prince  and  Poins; 
he  is  of  too  high  a  region ;  he  knows  too  much.  No ,  he  shall  not 
hnit  a  knot  in  his  fortunes  with  the  finger  of  my  substance:  if  he 
take  her ,  let  him  take  her  simply ;  the  wealth  1  haN^  ^»Xs  wi\S!i.'\ 
consent,  and  my  consent  goes  not  that  way. 
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Fwrd,  I  beseech  jon,  heartily,  some  of  yon  go  home  with  m 
todioner:  besides  your  cheer ,  you  shall  have  sport;  I  win  shoi 
you  a  monster.  —  Master  doctor,  you  shall  go :  —  so  shall  yon 
master  Page ;  — >  and  you ,  Sir  Hugh. 

ShuU  Well,  fare  you  well.  —  We  shall  hafe  the  freer  wooini 
at  master  Page's.  \Exeunt  Shallow  and  Slbudbr 

CaivM.    Go  home,  John  Rugby ;  I  come  anon.    \Exit  Rugbt 

BotU  Farewell ,  my  hearts.  I  will  to  my  honest  knight  Fal 
stair,  and  drink  canary  with  him.  {Exit  Host 

Ford.  {Aside  J]  I  think ,  I  shall  drink  in  pipe-wine  first  wit) 
him;  I '11  make  him  dance.    Will  you  go,  gentles? 

AIL    Have  with  you ,  to  see  this  monster.  {Exetmi 

SCENE  III. 

A  Room  in  Ford's  House. 

Enter  Mrs.  Ford  and  Mrs.  Page. 

Mrs. Ford.    What,  John!  what,  Robert! 

Mrs,  Page,    Quickly,  quickly.    Is  the  buck-basket  — 

Mrs.  Ford,.    I  warrant.  —  What ,  Robin ,  I  say ! 

Enter  Servants  with  a  large  Basket 

Mrs, Page.    Come,  come,  come. 

Mrs.  Ford.    Here ,  set  it  down. 

Mrs,  Page,    Give  your  men  the  charge :  we  must  be  brief 

Mrs.  Ford.    Marry ,  as  I  told  you  before ,  John ,  and  Ro 
be  ready  here  hard  by  in  the  brew-house ;  and  when  I  sud* 
call  you,  come  forth,  and  (without  any  pause,  or  staggering 
this  basket  on  your  shoulders :  that  done ,  trudge  with  it 
haste ,  and  carry  it  among  the  whitsters  in  Datchet  mead 
there  empty  it  in  the  muddy  ditch ,  close  by  the  Thames  sid 

Mrs,  Page,    You  will  do  it? 

Mrs,  Ford.    I  have  told  them  over  and  over;  they  lack 
reetion.    Begone,  and  come  when  you  are  called. 

{Exeunt  S 
Mrs.  Page.    Here  comes  Utl\e  10lo\i\xi. 
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Enter  Robin. 

Mrs.  Ford.  How  now,  my  eyas-musket  I  what  news  with  you? 

Rob.  My  master,  Sir  John,  is  come  ia  at  your  back-door, 
mistress  Ford ,  and  requests  your  company. 

Mrs.  Page.    You  little  Jack-a-leut ,  have  you  been  true  to  us ? 

Rob.  Ay,  I '11  be  sworn:  my  master  knows  not  of  your  being 
here;  and  hath  threatened  to  put  me  into  everlasting  liberty,  if  I 
tell  you  of  it,  for  he  swears  he  '11  turn  me  away. 

Mrs.  Page.  Thou  'rt  a  good  boy;  this  secrecy  of  thine  shall 
be  a  tailor  to  thee,  and  shall  make  thee  a  new  doublet  and  hose.  — 
I'll  go  hide  me. 

Mrs.  Ford,  Do  so.  —  Go  tell  thy  master,  I  am  alone. 
Mistress  Page ,  remember  you  your  cue.  [^oti^  Robin. 

Mrs.  Page.    I  warrant  thee :  ifl  do  not  act  it,  hiss  me. 

[Exit  Mrs.  Page. 

Mrs.  Ford.  Go  to ,  then :  we  'II  use  this  unwholesome  humi- 
dity, this  gross  watery  pumpion;  —  we  '11  teach  him  to  know 
turtles  from  jays. 

Enter  Falstaff. 

Fal.  Have  I  caught  thee,  my  heavenly  jewel?  Why,  now 
let  me  die,  for  I  have  lived  long  enough:  this  is  the  period  of  my 
ambition.     O  this  blessed  hour ! 

Mrs.  Ford.    O,  sweet  Sir  John ! 

Fal,  Mistress  Ford ,  I  cannot  cog,  I  cannot  prate ,  mistress 
ford.  Now  shall  I  sin  in  my  wish :  I  would  thy  husband  were 
dead,  I  '11  speak  it  before  the  best  lord,  I  would  make  thee  my 
lady. 

Mrs,  Ford.  I  your  lady,  Sir  John!  alas,  I  should  be  a  pitiful 
lady. 

Fal.  Let  the  court  of  France  show  me  such  another.  I  see 
how  thine  eye  would  emulate  the  diamond :  thou  hast  the  right 
arched  beauty  of  the  brow,  that  becomes  the  ship-tire,  the  tire- 
valiant  ,  or  any  tire  of  Venetian  admittance. 

Mrs.  Ford.  A  plain  kerchief,  Sir  John :  my  brows  become 
nothing  else ;  nor  that  well  neither. 

Fal,    By  ibe  Lord,  thovL  art  a  tyraiillo  wi  s^i\  itovi'««»5AaX 
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make  an  absolute  courtier;  and  the  firm  fixture  of  thy  foot  woi 
give  ao  excelleat  motion  to  thy  gait,  in  a  semi-circled  Du^thiDgfl 
I  see  what  thou  wert,  if  fortune  thy  foe  were  not,  nature  i 
friend:  come,  thou  canst  not  hide  it. 

Mrs^  Ford.    Believe  me,  there 's  no  such  thing  in  me* 

FaL  What  made  me  love  thee?  let  that  persuade  thee,  then 
something  extraordinary  in  thee.  Come;  I  cannot  cog,  andi 
thou  art  this  and  that,  like  a  many  of  these  lisping  haw-thi 
buds,  that  come  like  women  in  men's  ^apparel ,  and  smell  1 
Bucklersbury  in  simple-time:  I  cannot;  but  I  love  thee,  n< 
but  thee ,  and  thou  deservest  it. 

Mrs.  Ford,  Do  not  betray  me ,  Sir.  I  fear,  you  love  mistr 
Page. 

FaL  Thou  might'st  as  well  say,  I  love  to  walk  by  the  Count 
gate ,  which  is  as  hateful  to  me  as  the  reek  of  a  lime-kiln. 

Mrs,  Ford.  Well,  heaven  knows,  how  I  love  you;  andj 
shall  one  day  find  it. 

Fal,    Keep  in  that  mind ;  I '11  deserve  it. 

Mrs,  Ford,  Nay,  I  must  tell  you ,  so  you  do ,  or  else  I  coi 
not  be  in  that  mind. 

Rob,  [fFitfun.]  Mistress  Ford!  mistress  Ford!  hen 
mistress  Page  at  the  door,  sweating,  and  blowing,  and  look 
wildly,  and  would  needs  speak  with  you  presently. 

Fal,  She  shall  not  see  me.  I  will  ensconce  me  behind 
arras. 

Mrs,  Ford,  Pray  you,  do  so:  she 's  a  very  tattling  woman. 

-  [Falstaff  hides  himsefj 

Enter  Mistress  Page  and  Robin. 

What's  the  matter?  how  now! 

Mrs,  Page,  .0  mistress  Ford!  what  have  you  done?  Yon 
shamed ,  you  are  overthrown ,  you  're  undone  for  ever. 

Mrs,  Ford,    What 's  the  matter ,  good  mistress  Page? 

Mrs.  Page,  O  well-a-day ,  mistress  Ford !  having  an  hon 
man  to  your  husband  to  give  him  such  cause  of  suspicion ! 

Afrs,  Ford,    What  cause  ot  su^i^vcv^ul 
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Mn.  Pag9.  What  cause  of  suspicion?  —  Out  upon  yon! 
how  am  I  mistook  in  you ! 

MtM.Ford.    Why,  alas!  what 's  the  matter? 

Mr»,  Page.  Your  husband  's  coming  hither,  woman,  with 
all  the  officers  in  Windsor,  to  search  for  a  gentleman ,  that,  he 
says,  is  here  now  in  the  house,  by  your  consent,  to  take  an  ill 
advantage  of  his  absence.    You  are  undone. 

Mrs.  Ford.    T  is  not  so,  I  hope. 

Mrs*  Page.  Pray  heaven  it  be  not  so ,  that  you  have  such  a 
man  here;  but 't  is  most  certain  your  husband  's  coming,  with 
halfWIndsor  at  his  heels,  to  search  for  such  a  one :  I  come  before 
to  tell  you.  If  you  know  yourself  clear,  why  I  am  glad  of  it;  but 
if  you  have  a  friend  here,  convey  him  out.  Be  not  amazed;  call 
all  your  senses  to  you :  defend  your  reputation ,  or  bid  farewell  to 
your  good  life  for  ever. 

Mrs.  Ford.  What  shall  I  do?  —  There  is  a  gentleman,  my 
dear  friend:  and  I  fear  not  mine  own  shame,  so  much  as  his 
peril:  I  had  rather  than  a  thousand  pound,  he  were  out  of  the 


Mrs.  Page.  For  shame !  never  stand  *'  you  had  rather ,"  and 
**yoa  had  rather:"  your  husband  's  here  at  hand;  bethink  you 
of  some  conveyance :  in  the  house  you  cannot  hide  him.  —  O,  how 
^ave  you  deceived  me !  —  Look ,  here  is  a  basket :  if  he  be  of  any 
I'easonable  stature ,  he  may  creep  in  here ;  and  throw  foul  linen 
^ponhim,  as  if  it  were  going  to  bucking:  or,  it  is  whiting-time, 
Send  him  by  your  two  men  to  Datchet  mead. 

Mrs.  Ford.    He 's  too  big  to  go  in  there.    What  shall  I  do  ? 

Re-enter  Falstaff. 
Fal.    Let  me  see  *t ,  let  me  see 't !    O ,  let  me  see  *t !  I  '11  in, 
I  '11  in.  —  Follow  your  friend's  counsel.  —  I  '11  in. 

Mrs.  Page.  What!  Sir  John  Falstaff?  Are  these  your  letters, 
knight? 

Fal.  I  love  thee :  help  me  away ;  let  me  creep  in  here ;  I  '11 
never — 

[He  gets  into  the  basket:  they  cover  him  vnih.  fwuX. 


5^ 
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Mn,  Page.  Hang  him ,  dishonest  rascal !  I  would  all  of  the 
same  strata  were  in  the  same  distress. 

Mn.  Ford,  I  think,  my  husband  hath  some  special  suspicion 
.sfFtbtaiTs  being  here;  for  I  never  saw  him  so  gross  in  his  jea- 
lousy till  now. 

Mrs.  Page,  I  will  lay  a  plot  to  try  that;  and  we  will  yet  have 
more  tricks  with  Falstaff:  his  dissolute  disease  will  scarce  obey 
(his  medicine. 

Mrs,  Ford,  Shall  we  send  that  foolish  carrion,  mistress 
Quickly,  to  him,  and  excuse  his. throwing  into  the  water;  and 
give  him  another  hope ,  to  betray  him  to  another  punishment? 

Mrs,  Page,  We  '11  do  it:  let  him  be  sent  for  to-morrow  eight 
o'clock,  to  have  amends. 

Re-^nterYoKD ,  Pagb,  Caius,  a/e^fiS/rHuGHEvAMS. 

Ford,    I  cannot  find  him :  may  be ,  the  knave  bragged  of  that    ' 
lie  could  not  compass. 

Mrs.  Page,    Heard  you  that? 

Mrs,  Ford,    You  use  me  well ,  master  Ford ,  do  you? 

¥ord.    Ay,  I  do  so. 

Mrs.  Ford,    Heaven  make  you  belter  than  your  thoughts ! 

Ford,    Amen. 

Mrs,  Page,    You  do  yourself  mighty  wrong,  master  Ford. 

Ford,    Ay,  ay;  I  must  bear  it. 
'  Eva,    If  there  be  any  pody  in  the  house,  and  in  the  chambers, 
sod  in  the  coffers ,  and  in  the  presses ,  heaven  forgive  my  sins  at 
Ihe  day  of  judgment! 

Caius,    By  gar,  nor  I  too.  dere  is  no  bodies. 

Page,  Fie,  fie,  master  Ford!  are  you  not  ashamed?  What 
spirit,  what  devil  suggests  this  imagination?  I  would  not  have 
joar  distemper  in  this  kind  for  the  wealth  of  Windsor  Castle. 

Ford.    'T  is  my  fault,  master  Page:  I  suffer  for  it. 

Eva,  You  suffer  for  a  pad  conscience :  your  wife  is  as  honest 
<  'omans  as  I  will  desires  among  five  thousand ,  and  five  hundred 
too. 

Caius,    By  gar,  I  see 't  is  an  honest  woman. 

Ford,    Well;  J  promised  you  a  diuQet. —  C^>m^ ,  wsoa^  ^^S^. 
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ID  the  park :  I  pray  you,  pardon  me ;  I  wUl  hereafter  make  km 
to  you,  why  I  have  done  this.  —  Come,  wife;  —  come,  misti 
Page:  I  pray  you  pardon  me ;  pray  heartily ,  pardon  me.' 

Page.  Let 's  go  in ,  gentlemen ;  but ,  trust  me ,  we  'U  m 
him.  I  do  invite  you  to-morrow  morning  to  my  house  to  br< 
fast;  after,  we  11  a  birding  together:  I  have  a  fine  hawk  for 
bush.    Shall  it  be  so? 

Ford.    Any  thing. 

Eva»    If  there  is  one ,  I  shall  make  two  in  the  company. 

Caius.    If  there  be  one  or  two,  I  shall  make-a  de  turd. 

Ford,    Pray  you  go,  master  Page. 

Eva.  I  pray  you  now,  remembrance  to-morrow  on  the  Ic 
knave,  mine  Host. 

Caiits.    Dat  is  good ;  by  gar ,  vit  all  my  heart. 

Eva.    A  lousy  knave!  to  have  his  gibes ,  and  his  mockerie 

[Ex&. 

SCENE  IV. 
A  Room  in  Page's  House. 
Entei*  Femton  and  Anne  Page. 
Fent.    I  see,  I  cannot  get  thy  father's  love ; 
Therefore ,  no  more  turn  me  to  him ,  sweet  Nan. 
Arme%    Alas  I  how  then? 

FenU  Why,  thou  must  be  thyself. 

He  doth  object,  I  am  too  great  of  birth, 
And  that  my  state  being  gall'd  with  my  expence, 
I  seek  to  heal  it  only  by  his  wealth. 
Besides  these ,  other  bars  he  lays  before  me ,  — 
My  riots  past,  my  wild  societies ; 
And  tells  me ,  't  is  a  thing  impossible 
I  should  love  thee ,  but  as  a  property. 
Anne.    Maybe,  he  tells  you  true. 
Fent.    No ,  heaven  so  speed  me  in  my  time  to  come ! 
Albeit,  I  will  confess ,  thy  father's  wealth 
Was  the  first  motive  that  I  woo'd  thee,  Anne : 
'9  wooing  thee,  1  found  thetolmot^N^xx^ 
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Than  stamps  in  gold ,  or  sums  in  sealed  bags ; 
And 't  is  the  Tery  riches  of  thyself 
That  now  I  aim  at. 

ArmjB.  Gentle  master  Fenton , 

Yet  seek  my  father's  love;  still  seek  it,  Sir: 
If  opportunity  and  humblest  suit 
Cannot  attain  it,  why  then,  —  Hark  you  hither. 

\They  convene  apart. 

Enter  Shallow  f  SLEtmvR,  and  Mrs,  Qvickly, 

ShaL  Break  their  talk,  mistress  Quickly,  my  kinsman  shall 
speak  for  himself. 

Slen,  I  '11  make  a  shaft  or  a  bolt  on't,  'Slid,  't  is  but  ven- 
turing. 

ShaL    Be  not  dismay'd. 

Slen.  No,  she  shall  not  dismay  me :  I  care  not  for  that,  ^ 
but  that  I  am  afeard. 

Quick,  Hark  ye;  master  Slender  would  speak  a  word  with 
you. 

/inne,    I  come  to  him.  —  This  is  my  father's  choice.      ' 
0!  what  a  world  of  vile  ill-favour'd  faults 
Looks  handsome  in  three  hundred  pounds  a  year! 

Quick,  And  how  does  good  master  Fenton?  Pray  you,  a 
word  with  you. 

Shot,  She  's  coming;  to  her,  coz.  O  boy!  thou  hadst  a 
father. 

Slen,  I  had  a  father,  mistress  Anne :  my  uncle  can  tell  you 
good  jests  of  him.  —  Pray  you,  uncle,  tell  mistress  Anne  the 
jest ,  how  my  father  stole  two  geese  out  of  a  pen ,  good  uncle. 

Shal,    Mistress  Anne ,  my  cousin  loves  you. 

Slen,  Ay,  that  I  do ;  as  well  as  I  love  any  woman  in  Gloucester- 
shire. 

Shal,    He  will  maintain  you  like  a  gentlewoman. 

Slen,.  Ay,  that  I  will,  come  cut  and  long-tail,  under  the  de- 
gree of  a 'squire. 

Shal,    He  will  make  you  a  hundred  and  fifty  pounds  jointure. 
Amie,    Good  master  Shallow,  lethimwooioi)Dim*&^l. 
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ShaU  Marry,  I  thank  you  for  it;  I  thaDk  you  for  tbat  gO( 
comfort.    She  calls  you,  coz:  I '11  leave  you. 

Anne,    Now,  master  Slender. 

Slen,    Now ,  good  mistress  Anne. 

Anne»    What  is  your  will? 

Slen,  My  will?  od*s  heartlings!  that 's  a  pretty  jest,  indec 
I  ne'er  made  my  will  yet,  I  thank  heaven ;  I  am  not  such  a  sicii 
creature ,  I  give  heaven  praise. 

Anne.    I  mean ,  master  Slender ,  what  would  you  with  me? 

Slen,  Truly,  for  mine  own  part,  I  would  little  or  nothii 
with  you.  Your  father,  and  my  uncle ,  have  made  motions:  if 
be  my  luck,  so;  if  not,  happy  man  be  his  dolel  They  cant 
you  how  things  go ,  better  than  I  can :  you  may  ask  your  fathe 
here  he  comes. 

Enter  Pagb  and  Mistress  Page. 

Page.    Now,  master  Slender !  —  Love  him,  daughter  Anne.- 
Why,  how  now!  what  does  master  Fenton  here? 
You  wrong  me ,  Sir ,  thus  still  to  haunt  my  house : 
I  told  you,  Sir,  my  daughter  is  dispos'd  of. 

Fent.    Nay,  master  Page,  be  not  impatient. 

Mrs.  Page.    Good  master  Fenton ,  come  not  to  my  child. 

Page.    She  is  no  match  for  you. 

Fent.    Sir,  will  you  hear  me? 

Page.  No,  good  master  Fenton. - 

Come,  master  Shallow ;  —  come,  son  Slender;  in. — 
Knowing  my  mind,  you  wrong  me,  master  Fenton. 

[Exeunt VKGii^  Shallow,  ancZSLENDBi 

Quick.    Speak  to  mistress  Page. 

Fent.    Good  mistress  Page ,  for  that  I  love  your  daughter 
In  such  a  righteous  fashion  as  I  do , 
Perforce,  against  all  checks ,  rebukes,  and  manners, 
I  must  advance  the  colours  of  my  love , 
And  not  retire :  let  me  have  your  good  will. 

Anne.    Good  mother,  do  not  marry  me  to  yond' fool. 

Mrs.  Page.    I  mean  it  not ;  I  seek  you  a  better  husband. 

Quick.    That's  my  master,  master  doctor. 

^54 
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AnM*    Alas!  I  had  rather  be  set  quick  i' the  earth. 
And  bowl'd  to  death  with  turnips. 

Mrs,  Page,    Come,  trouble  not  yourself.    Good  master  Fen- 
ton, 
I  will  not  be  your  friend ,  nor  enemy : 
My  daughter  will  I  question  how  she  loves  you , 
And  as  I  find  her ,  so  am  I  affected. 
'Till  then ,  farewell ,  Sir :  she  must  needs  go  in ; 
Her  father  will  be  angry.  [Exeunt  Mrs,  Pagb  and  Aiine. 

Pent.    Farewell,  gentle  mistress.  —  Farewell,  Nan. 

Quick.  This  is  my  doing,  now.  —  Nay ,  said  I,  will  you  cast 
away  your  child  on  a  fool,  and  a  physician?  look  on  master  Fen- 
ton.  —  This  is  my  doing. 

Fent^    J  thank  thee ;  and  I  pray  thee ,  once  to-night 
Give  my  sweet  Nan  this  ring.    There 's  for  thy  pains.  [Exit, 

Quick.  Now ,  heaven  send  thee  good  fortune  \  A  kind  heart 
he  hath :  a  woman  would  run  through  fire  and  water  for  such  a 
kind  heart.  By  yet  I  would  my  master  had  mistress  Anne ;  or  I 
would  master  Slender  had  her ;  or,  in  sooth,  I  would  master  Fen- 
ton  had  her.  I  will  do  what  I  can  for  them  all  three ,  for  so  I  have 
promised,  and  I '11  be  as  good  as  my  word ;  but  speciously  for 
master  Fenton.  Well ,  I  must  of  another  errand  to  Sir  John  Fal-^ 
staff  from  my  two  mistresses :  what  a  beast  am  I  to  slack  it. 

[Exit. 

SCENE  V. 
A  Boom  in  the  Garter  Inn. 
Enter  Falstaff  and  Bardolph. 
Fal.    Bardolph,  I  say! 
Bard.    Here,  Sir. 

Fal.  Go  fetch  me  a  quart  of  sack;  put  a  toast  in  't«  {Exit 
Bard.]  Have  I  lived  to  be  carried  in  a  basket,  like  a  barrow  of 
kuicher's  offal,  and  to  be  thrown  in  the  Thames?  Well,  if  I  be 
served  such  another  trick,  I  'II  have  my  brains  ta'en  out,  and 
httttercd,  and  give  them  to  a  dog  for  a  new  year's  gift.  The 
rogues  slighted  me  into  the  river  with  as  little  remoist  ^.<&  VVi<e;^  ^^\i^^ 
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haye  drowned  a  blind  bitch's  puppies,  fifteen  i'  the  litter;  and  you 
may  know  by  my  size ,  that  I  have  a  kind  of  alacrity  in  sinking:  if 
the  bottom  were  as  deep  as  hell ,  I  should  down.  I  had  been 
drowned ,  but  that  the  shore  was  shelvy  and  shallow ;  a  death  that 
I  abhor,  for  the  water  swells  a  man,  and  what  a  thing  should  I 
have  been,  when  I  had  been  swelled!  I  should  have  been  a 
mountain  of  mummy. 

Re-enter  Bardolph  ,  with  the  Wine* 
Bard.    Here's  mistress  Quickly,  Sir,  to  speak  with  you. 
Fat,    Come,  let  me  pour  in  some  sack  to  the  Thames  water; 

for  my  belly 's  as  cold,  as  if  I  had  swallowed  snow-balls  for  pills  to 

cool  the  reins.    Call  her  in. 
Bard.    Come  in,  woman. 

Enter  Mrs,  Quickly. 

Quick.  By  your  leave.  —  I  cry  you  mercy :  give  your  worship 
good-morrow. 

FaL  Take  away  these  chalices.  Go  brew  me  a  pottle  of  sack 
finely. 

Bard.    With  eggs.  Sir? 

Fat.  Simple  of  itself;  I  '11  no  pullet-sperm  in  my  brewage. 
—  [Exit  Bardolph.]  —  How  now ! 

Qmek.  Marry »  Sir,  I  come  to  your  worship  from  mistress 
Ford. 

Fal.  Mistress  Ford!  I  have  had  ford  enough:  I  was  thrown 
into  the  ford ;  I  have  piy  belly  full  of  ford. 

Quick.  Alas  the  day!  good  heart,  that  was  not  her  fault:  she 
does  so  take  on  with  her  men ;  they  mistook  their  erection. 

Fal.   So  did  I  mine,  to  build  upon  a  foolish  woman's  promise. 

Quick.  Well,  she  laments.  Sir,  for  it,  that  it  would  yearn 
your  heart  to  see  it.  Her  husband  goes  this  morning  a  birdiog: 
she  desires  you  once  more  to  come  to  her  between  eight  and  nine. 
I  must  carry  her  word  quickly :  she  '11  make  you  amends,  I  warrant 
you. 

Fal.  Well,  I  will  visit  her:  tell  her  so;  and  bid  her  think, 
wliat  a  mah  is :  let  her  consider  his  frailty ,  and  then  judge  of  m; 
meriu 
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lek.    I  will  tell  her« 

'«    Do  so.    Between  Dine  and  ten ,  saj'stthou? 

jok.    Eight  and  nine ,  Sir. 

.    Well,  begone:  I  will  not  miss  her. 

'\ek.    Peace  be  with  yoa ,  Sir.  [Exit. 

.    I  marvel,  I  hear  not  of  master  Brook:  he  sent  me  word 

within.    I  like  his  money  well.    01  here  he  comes. 

Enter  Ford. 
Yf.    Bless  you,  Sir. 

f.     Now,  master  Brook;   you  come  to  know  what  hath 
between  me  and  Ford's  wife? 
'd.    That,  inded.  Sir  John,  is  my  business. 
f.    Master  Brook ,  I  will  not  lie  to  you.    1  was  at  her  house 
ir  she  appointed  me. 
'd.    And  sped  you,  Sir? 
f.    Very  ill-favouredly,  master  Brook. 
'd.    How  so.  Sir?    Did  she  change  her  determination? 
L    No  ,  master  Brook;  but  the  peaking  comuto  her  bus- 
master  Brook ,  dwelling  in  a  continual  larum  of  jealousy, 
me  in  the  instant  of  our  encounter,  aftei;we  had  embraced, 
,  protested ,  and ,  as  it  were ,  spoke  the  prologue  of  our 
f ;  and  at  his  heels  a  rabble  of  his  companions,  thither  pro- 
ind  instigated  by  his  distemper,  and,  forsooth,  to  search 
ise  for  his  wife's  love, 
-rf.    What!  while  you  were  there? 
f.     While  I  was  there. 

'd.    And  did  he  search  for  you ,  and  could  not  find  you? 
I,    Tou  shall  hear.    As  good  luck  would  have  it,  comes  in 
stress  Page;  gives  intelligence  of  Ford's  approach;  and  by 
'entiou ,  and  Ford's  wife's  distraction ,  they  conveyed  me 
)uck-basket. 
f^,    A  buck-basket ! 

I  By  the  Lord,  a  buck-basket:  rammed  me  in  with  foul 
ind  smocks,  socks,  foul  stockings,  and  greasy  napkins; 
naster  Brook,  there  was  the  rankest  compound  of  villaiuotts 
that  ever  ofTeDded  noslril. 
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Ford,    And  how  long  lay  you  Ihere? 

FaL  Nay,  you  shall  hear,  master  Brook,  what  I  have 
fered ,  to  bring  this  woman  to  evil  for  your  good.  Being 
crammed  in  the  basket ,  a  couple  of  Ford's  knaves ,  his  hi 
were  called  forth  by  their  mistress,  to  carry  me  in  the  name  of 
clothes  to  Datchet-lane :  they  took  me  on  their  shoulders ;  me 
jealous  knave  their  master  in  the  door,  who  asked  themont 
twice  what  they  had  in  their  basket.  I  quaked  for  fear ,  les 
lunatic  knave  would  have  searchec]  it;  but  fate,  ordaininj 
should  be  a  cuckold ,  held  his  hand.  Well ;  on  went  be  i 
search ,  and  away  went  I  for  foul  clothes.  But  mark  the  8e< 
master  Brook:  I  suffered  the  pangs  of  three  several  deaths:  I 
an  intolerable  fright,  to  be  detected  with  a  jealous  rotten  1 
wether:  next,  to  be  compassed,  like  a  good  bilbo,  in  the 
cumference  of  a  peck,  hilt  to  point,  heel  to  head:  and  then 
be  stopped  in ,  like  a  strong  distillation ,  with  stinking  clc 
that  fretted  in  their  own  grease:  think  of  that,  —  amano 
kidney,  —  think  of  that;  that  am  as  subject  to  heat ,  as  butte 
man  of  continual  dissolution  and  thaw:  it  was  a  miracle 
'scape  suffocation.  And  in  the  height  of  this  bath ,  when  I 
more  than  half  stewed  in  grease ,  like  a  Dutch  dish ,  to  bethi 
into  the  Thames ,  and  cooled,  glowing  hot,  in  that  surge,  li 
horse  shoe;  think  of  that,  — ^  hissing  hot,  —  think  of  that,  mi 
Brook. 

Ford.  In  good  sadness ,  Sir,  I  am  sorry  that  for  my  sake 
have  suffered  all  this.  My  suit,  then,  is  desperate;  yo 
undertake  her  no  more? 

FaL    Master  Brook ,  I  will  be  thrown  into  y£tna ,  as  I 
been  into  Thames ,  ere  I  will  leave  her  thus.    Her  husband  is 
morning  gone  a  birding :  I  have  received  from  her  another  emb 
of  meeting ;  'twiit  eight  and  nine  is  the  hour,  master  Brook. 

Ford.    'T  is  past  eight  already ,  Sir. 

FaL    Is  it?  I  will  then  address  me  to  my  appointment.  C 

to  me  at  your  convenient  leisure ,  and  you  shall  know  how  I  sp 

and  the  conclusion  shall  be  crowned  with  your  enjoying  \ 

adieu.    Tou  shall  have  her,  master  Brook;  master  Brook, 

shall  cuckold  Ford.  [JE 
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FonL  Hum:  ha!  is  this  a  vision?  is  this  a  dream?  do  I 
,  sleep?  Master  Ford,  awake !  awake,  master  Ford !  there 's  a  hole 
made  io  your  best  coat,  master  Ford.  This 't  is  to  be  married: 
this 't  is  to  have  linen,  and  back-baskets.  —  Well ,  I  will  proclaim 
mjselfwbatlam:  I  will  now  take  the  lecher;  he  is  at  my  house: 
he  cannot  'scape  me;  H  is  impossible  he  should:  he  cannot  creep 
into  a  halfpenny  purse,  nor  into  a  pepper-box ;  but ,  lest  the  devil 
that  guides  him  should  aid  him ,  I  will  search  impossible  places. 
Thoqgh  what  I  am  I  cannot  avoid,  yet  to  be  what  I  would  not,  shall 
not  make  me  tame :  if  I  have  horns  to  make  one  mad ,  let  the  pro- 
verb go  with  me ,  I '11  be  horn  mad.  [Exit. 

ACT  IV.     SCENE  I. 

The  Street. 

Enter  Mm^Vjlgb.  y  Mrs.  Qdicklt,  and  William. 

Mrs.  Page.    Is  he  at  master  Ford's  already ,  think'st  thou  ? 

Quick.    Sure,  he  is  by  this ,  or  will  be  presently ;  but  truly, 

he  is  very  courageous  mad  about  his  throwing  into  the  water. 

Mistress  Ford  desires  you  to  come  suddenly. 

Mrs.  Page.  I  '11  be  with  her  by  and  by:  I  '11  but  bring  my 
young  man  here  to  school.  Look ,  where  his  master  comes ;  't  is 
a  playing-day ,  I  see. 

Enter  Sir  Hugh  Evans. 

How  now ,  Sir  Hugh !  no  school  to-day? 

Eva.    No;  master  Slender  is  let  the  boys  leave  to  play« 

Quick.    Blessing  of  his  heart ! 

Mrs,  Page.  Sir  Hugh,  my  husband  says,  my  son  profits 
nothing  in  the  world  at  his  book:  J  pray  you,  ask  him  some  ques- 
tioi^s  in  his  accidence. 

Eva.    Come  hither,  William:  hold  up  your  head ;  come^ 

Mrs.  Page,  Come  on ,  sirrah :  hold  up  your  head ;  answer 
your  master ,  be  not  afraid. 

Eva.    William,  how  many  numbers  is  in  nouns? 

frm.     Two. 
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Quick*    Truly,  I  thought  there  had  been  one  number 
because  they  say,  od's  nouns. 

Eva.    Peace  your  tattlings !  —  What  is  fair ,  William 

ff'Ul.    Pulcher. 

Quick,    Pole-cats !  there  are  fairer  things  than  pole-cats 

Eva*    You  are  a  very  simplicity 'oman :  I  pray  you,  pei 
Wbatis/<ipt>,  William? 

mil.    A  stone. 

Eva.    And  what  is  a  stone ,  William? 

mil.    A  pebble. 

Eva.    No,  it  is  lapis:  I  pray  you  remember  in  your  pn 

mil.    Lapis. 

Eva.    That  is  good,  William.    What  is  he,  William 
does  lend  articles? 

mil.    Articles  are  borrowed  of  the  pronoun ;  and  b 
declined,  Singulariter ^  nominativo,  kic,  hcec^  hoc. 

Eva.    NominativOf  hiffy   hag^  hog;  —  pYay  you, 
gemtivo,  kujus.    Well,  what  is  your  accusative  case? 
.  JFill.    Accusative^  hinc. 

Eva.    I  pray  you ,  have  your  remembrance ,  child :  a 
tivOf  hing,  hang,  hog. 

Quick.    Hang  hog  is  Latin  for  bacon ,  I  warrant  you. 

Eva.    Leave  your  prabbles ,  'oman.  —  What  is  the  f< 
case,  William? 

mil.     O  —  vocativo,  O. 

Eva.    Remember,  William;  focativeis,  caret. 

Quick.    And  that 's  a  good  root. 

Eva.    'Oman,  forbear. 

Mrs.  Page.    Peace! 

Eva.    What  is  your  genitive  case  plural ,  William? 

fFUl.    Genitive  case? 

Eva.    Ay. 

Will.    Ctenilive,—  horum,  harum,  horutn. 

Quick.    Vengeance  of  Jenny's  case !  fie  on  her !  —  Nevei 
her,  child,  ifshebea  whore. 

Eva.    For  shame,  'oman! 

Quick.    You  do  ill  to  Uach  the  child  such  words.  - 
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teaches  him  to  hick  and  to  hack ,  Tvhich  they  '11  do  fast  eo^ngh  of 
themselTes;  and  to  call  horum , —  fie  upon  you! 

Eva.  'Oman ,  art  thou  lunatics?  hast  thou  no  understandings 
for  thy  cases,  and  the  numbers  of  the  genders?  Thou  art  as 
foolish  Christian  creatures  as  I  would  desires. 

Mrs,  Page.    Pr'ythee  hold  thy  peace. 

Eva.  Show  me  now,  William,  some  declensions  of  your 
pronouns. 

fTill.    Forsooth,  I  have  forgot. 

Eva.  It  is  qui,  qua,  quod;  if  you  forget  your  quis,  your 
qucBSf  and  your  quods,  you  must  be  preeches.  Go  your  ways, 
and  play;  go. 

ifrs.  Page.    He  is  a  better  scholar,  than  I  thought  he  was. 

Eva.    He  is  a  good  sprag  memory.   Farewell,  mistress  Page. 

Mrs.  Page.  Adieu,  good  Sir  Hugh.  [EadtSirVLn&n.']  Get 
you  home ,  boy.  —  Come ,  we  stay  too  long.  [Exetmt. 

SCENE  II. 
A.  Room  in  Ford's  House. 
Enter  Falstaff  and  Mrs.  Ford. 
Fal.    Mistress  Ford,   your  sorrow  hath  eaten  up  my  suf- 
ferance.    I  see ,  you  are  obsequious  in  pur  love ,  and  I  profess 
requital  to  a  hair's  breadth;  not  only,  Mrs.  Ford,  in  the  simple 
office  of  love,  butin  all  the  accoutrement,  complement,  and  ce- 
remony of  it.    But  are  you  sure  of  your  husband  now? 
Mrs.  Ford.    He 's  a  birdiog ,  sweet  Sir  John. 
Mrs.  Page.  [fTithin.]  Whathoa!  gossip  Ford!  whathoa! 
Mrs.  Ford.    Step  into  the  chamber.  Sir  John. 

[Exit  Falstaff. 

Enter  Mrs,  Page. 
Mrs.  Page.    How  now ,  sweetheart !  who 's  at  home  besides 
yourself? 

Mrs.  Ford.    Why ,  none  but  mine  own  people. 

Mrs.  Page.    Indeed? 

Mrs.  Ford.    No,  certainly. —  [Aside. "l  S^w^\wsAftx. 
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Mr$.  Page.'  Truly,  I  am  so  glad  yon  have  nobody  here. 

Mr».  Ford.    Why? 

Mrs.  Page.  Why,  woman,  your  husband  is  in  his  old 
again :  he  so  takes  on  yonder  with  my  husband ;  so  rails  aj 
all  married  mankind ;  so  curses  all  Eve's  daughters ,  of  what 
pleiion  soever;  and  so  buffets  himself  on  the  forehead ^  c; 
"Peer-out,  Peer-out!"  that  any  madness  1  ever  yet  .1 
seemed  but  tameness,  civility,  and  patience,  to  this  hii 
temper  he  is  in  now.    I  am  glad  the  fat  knight  is  not  here. 

Mrs.  Ford.    Why,  does  he  talk  of  him? 

Mrs.  Page.  Of  none  but  him ;  and  swears ,  he  was  c 
out ,  the  last  time  he  searched  for  him ,  in  a  basket :  proU 
my  husband  he  is  now  here ,  and  hath  drawn  him  and  the  \ 
their  company  from  their  sport,  to  make  another  experim 
his  suspicion.  But  I  am  glad  the  knight  is  not  here ;  now  hi 
see  his  own  foolery. 

Mrs.  Ford.    How  near  is  he,  mistress  Page? 

Mrs.  Page.    Hard  by ;  at  street  end :  he  will  be  here  an 

Mrs.  Ford.    I  am  undone !  the  knight  is  here. 

Mrs.  Page.  Why,  then  you  are  utterly  shamed,  and 
but  a  dead  man.  What  a  woman  are  you !  —  Away  with 
away  with  him:  better  shame,  than  murder. 

Mrs,  Ford.  Which  way  should  he  go?  how  should  1 1 
him  ?    Shall  I  put  him  into  the  basket  again  ? 

Re-enter  Falstaff. 

Fal.  No ,  I  '11  come  no  more  i*  the  basket.  May  I  i 
out,  ere  he  come? 

Mrs.  Page.  Alas,  three  of  master  Ford's  brothers  wa( 
door  with  pistols,  that  n6ne  shall  issue  out;  otherwise  you 
slip  away  ere  he  came.    But  what  make  you  here? 

Fal.    What  shall  I  do ?  —  I  '11  creep  up  into  the  chimne; 

Mrs.  Ford.  There  they  always  use  to  discharge  their  bii 
pieces.    Creep  into  the  kiln-hole. 

Fal.    Where  is  it? 

Mr*.  Ford.  He  will  seek  there ,  on  my  word.  Neither 
coffler,  ebest,  trunk,  well,  \au\l,  bwltif^  bath  an  abstract] 
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remembraDce  of  sach  places,  and  goes  to  them  by  his  note :  there 
is  DO  hiding  you  in  the  house. 

FaL    I '11  go  out,  then. 

Mrs,  Page.  If  you  go  oat  in  your  own  semblance ,  you  die. 
Sir  John.    Unless  you  go  out  disguised ,  — 

Mrs.  Ford.    How  might  we  disguise  him? 

Mrs.  Page.  Alas  the  day !  I  know  not.  There  is  no  woman's 
gown  big  enough  for  him;  otherwise,  he  might  put  on  a  hat,  a 
maflQer,  and  a  kerchief ,  and  so  escape. 

Fal.  Good  hearts,  devise  something :  any  extremity,  rather 
than  a  mischief. 

Mrs.  Ford.  My  maid's  aunt,  the  fat  woman  of  Brentford, 
has  a  gown  above. 

Mrs.  Page.  On  my  word  it  will  serve  him ;  she 's  as  big  as  he 
is.  and  there 's  her  thrum'd  hat,  and  her  muffler  too.  —  Run  up, 
Sir  John. 

Mrs.  Ford.  Go ,  go ,  sweet  Sir  John :  mistress  Page  and  I 
will  look  some  linen  for  your  head. 

Mrs.  Page.  Quick,  quick:  we  '11  come  dress  you  straight; 
pat  on  the  gown  the  while.  [Exit  Falstaff. 

Mrs.  Ford,  I  would ,  my  husband  would  meet  him  in  this 
shape :  he  cannot  abide  the  old  woman  of  Brentford ;  he  swears, 
she 's  a  witch ;  forbade  her  my  house,  and  hath  threatened  to  beat 
her. 

Mrs.  Page.  Heaven  guide  him  to  thy  husband's  cudgel ,  and 
the  devil  guide  his  cudgel  afterwards ! 

Mrs.  Ford.    But  is  my  husband  coming? 

Mrs.  Page.  Ay,  in  good  sadness,  is  he;  and  talks  of  the 
hasket  too ,  howsoever  he  hath  had  intelligence. 

Mrs.  Ford.  We  '11  try  that;  for  I  '11  appoint  my  men  to  carry 
the  basket  again ,  to  meet  him  at  the  door  with  it,  as  they  did  last 
time. 

Mrs.  Page.  Nay,  but  he  '11  be  here  presently :  let 's  go  dress 
him  like  the  witch  of  Brentford. 

Mrs.  Ford.  I  '11  first  direct  my  men ,  what  they  shall  do  with 
the  basket.    Go  up,  I '11  bring  linen  for  bini  slm%ViV.        \^5cVU 
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Mrs.  Page.    Hang  him,  dishooesl  Tcrlet!  we cannol  misa 

dm  enough. 

We  '11  leaye  a  proof,  by  that  which  we  wiU  do , 
Wives  may  be  merry ,  and  yet  honest  too : 
We  do  not  act ,  that  often  jest  and  laugh ; 
'T  is  old  but  true ,  '*  Still  swine  eat  all  the  drajff." 

\Ex 
Re-enter  Mrs.  ToRD,  with  two  Servants. 
Mrs.  Ford.    Go,  Sirs,  take  the  basket  again  on  yourshov 
ders :  your  master  is  hard  at  door ;  if  he  bid  you  set  it  down,  oh 
him.    Quickly;  despatch.  [Exi 

iServ.    Come,  come,  take  it  up. 
!l  Serv.    Pray  heaven ,  it  be  not  full  of  knight  again. 
iServ.    I  hope  not;  Ihadasliefbearsomuchlead. 

Enter  Ford,  Page,  Shallow,  Caius,  andSirHven 
Eyxss. 

Ford.  Ay,  but  if  it  prove  true,  master  Page,  have  you  a 
way  then  to  unfool  me  again?  —  Set  down  the  basket,  villaid. 
Somebody  call  my  wife.  —  Youth  in  a  basket !  —  O  you  pandc 
rascals!  there 's  a  knot,  aging,  a  pack,  a  conspiracy  against  r 
now  shall  the  devil  be  shamed.  —  What ,  wife ,  I  say !  Co 
come  forth :  behold  what  honest  clothes  you  send  forth  to  ble^ 
ing. 

Page.    Why ,  this  passes !    Master  Ford ,  you  are  not  f 
loose  any  longer ;  you  must  be  pinioned. 

Eva.    Why ,  this  is  lunatics :  this  is  mad  as  a  mad  dog. 

Shal.    Indeed,  master  Ford,  this  is  not  well;  indeed. 

Enter  Mrs.  Ford. 

Ford.    So  say  I  too,  Sir.  —  Come  hither,   mistress 
mistress  Ford,  the  honest  woman,  the  modest  wife,  thev 
creature,  that  hath  the  jealous  fool  to  her  husband !  —  I 
without  cause,  mistress,  do  I? 

Mrs.  Ford,    Heaven  be  my  witness,  you  do,  if  you 
me  ia  aaj  dishonesty. 
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Ford.  Well  said ,  brazen-face ;  hold  it  out.  —  Come  forth, 
sirrah.  [ Pulls  the  Clothes  out  qf  the  Basket. 

Page.    This  passes  I 

Mrs.  Ford.    Are  yoa  not  ashamed?  let  the  clothes  alone. 

Ford.    I  shall  Ond  yoa  anon. 

Eva.  'T  is  unreasonable.  WUl  you  take  up  your  wife's, 
clothes?    Come  away. 

Ford.    Empty  the  basket ,  I  say. 

Mrs. Ford.    Why,  man,  why, — 

Ford.  Master  Page ,  as  I  am  a  man ,  there  was  one  conveyed 
oat  of  my  house  yesterday  in  this  basket :  why  may  not  he  be  there 
again?  In  my  house  I  am  sure  he  is:  my  intelligence  is  true; 
mj  jealousy  is  reasonable.  —  Pluck  me  out  all  the  linen. 

Mrs.  Ford.  If  you  find  a  man  there ,  he  shall  die  a  flea's 
death. 

Page.    Here 's  no  man. 

Shal.  By  my  fidelity,  this  is  not  well,  master  Ford;  this 
wrongs  you. 

Eva.  Master  Ford,  you  must  pray,  and  not  follow  the  ima- 
ginations of  your  own  heart :  this  is  jealousies. 

Ford.    Well,  he 's  not  here  I  seek  for. 

Page.    No,  nor  no  where  else ,  but  in  your  brain. 

Ford.  Help  to  search  my  house  this  one  time :  if  I  find  not 
whit  I  seek,  show  no  colour  for  my  extremity,  let  me  for  ever  be 
your  table-sport;  letthemsay  of  me,  **As  jealous  as  Ford,  that 
searched  a  hollow  walnut  for  his  wife's  leman."  Satisfy  me  once 
more ;  once  more  search  with  me. 

Mrs.  Ford.  What  hoa !  mistress  Page !  come  you ,  and  the 
old  woman ,  down ;  my  husband  will  come  into  the  chamber. 

Ford.    Old  woman !    What  old  woman  *s  that? 

Mrs.  Ford.    Why,  it  is  my  maid's  aunt  of  Brentford. 

Ford.  A  witch ,  a  quean ,  an  old  cozening  qaean !  Have  I 
Qot  forbid  her  my  house?  She  comes  of  errands,  does  she?  We 
Are  simple  men ;  we  do  not  know  what 's  brought  to  pass  under 
the  profession  of  fortune-telling.  She  works  by  charms,  hx 
spells,  by  the  dgme,  and  such  daubery  as  l\i\s  \s\  \i^^wv\^>» 

W5fc 
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Than  thee  with  wantonness :  now  doth  thy  honour  §tand , 
In  him  that  was  of  late  a  heretic , 
As  firm  as  faith. 

Page.  'T  is  well,  'tis  well;  no  more. 

Be  not  as  extreme  in  submission , 
As  in  offence ; 

But  let  our  plot  go  forward :  let  our  wives 
Tet  once  again ,  to  make  us  public  sport, 
Appoint  a  meeting  with  this  old  fat  fellow, 
Whefe  we  may  take  him ,  and  disgrace  him  for  it. 

Ford.    There  is  no  better  way  than  that  they  spoke  of. 

Page.  How?  to  send  him  word  they  '11  meet  him  in  the  park 
at  midnight?  fie,  fie!  he '11  never  come. 

Eva,  Tou  say,  he  has  been  thrown  into  the  rivers,  and  has 
been  grievously  peaten,  as  an  old  'oman :  methinks,  there  should 
be  terrors  in  him ,  that  he  should  not  come;  methinks,  hisfiesh 
is  punished ,  he  shall  have  no  desires. 

Page.    So  think  I  too. 

Mrs.  Ford.    Devise  but  how  you  '11  use  him  when  he  comes. 
And  let  us  two  devise  to  bring  him  thither. 

Mrs.  Page.    There  is  an  old  tale  goes,  that  Heme  the  hunter, 
Sometime  a  keeper  here  in  Windsor  forest , 
Doth  all  the  winter  time ,  at  still  midnight , 
Walk  round  about  an  oak ,  with  great  ragg'd  horns ; 
And  there  he  blasts  the  tree ,  and  takes  the  cattle ; 
And  makes  milch-kine  yield  blood,  and  shakes  a  chain 
In  a  most  hideous  and  dreadful  manner. 
You  have  heard  of  such  a  spirit ;  and  well  you  know , 
The  superstitious  idle-headed  eld 
Received ,  and  did  deliver  to  our  age , 
This  tale  of  Heme  the  hunter  for  a  trath. 

Page.    Why,  yet  there  want  not  many,  that  do  fear 
In  deep  of  night  to  walk  by  this  Heme's  oak. 
But  what  of  this? 

Mrs.  Ford.        Marry ,  this  is  our  device ; 
That  Falstaff  at  that  oak  shall  meet  with  us , 
Disguised  like  Heme ,  with  hu%^ Ikotiis  ou  his  head. 
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Page.  Well,  let  it  not  be  doubted  but  he '11  come, 
ind  lo  this  shape :  .when  you  have  brought  him  thither , 
What  shall  be  done  with  him?  what  is  your  plot? 

Mr».  Page,    That  likewise  have  we  thought  upon ,  and  thus. 
Nan  Page  my  daughter,  and  my  little  son , 
And  three  or  four  more  of  their  growth ,  we  '11  dress 
Like  urchins,  ouphes,  and  fairies,  green  and  white , 
With  rounds  of  waxen  tapers  on  their  heads , 
4nd  rattles  in  their  hands.    Upon  a  sudden , 
4s  Falstaff ,  she ,  and  I ,  are  newly  met , 
Let  them  from  forth  a  saw-pit  rush  at  once 
With  some  diffused  song :  upon  their  sight. 
We  two  in  great  amazedness  will  fly: 
Then ,  let  them  all  encircle  him  about , 
4nd,  fairy-like,  to-pinch  the  unclean  knight; 
4ndaskhim,  why,  that  hour  of  fairy  revel, 
Iq  their  so  sacred  paths  he  dares  to  tread , 
In  shape  profane. 

Mrs.  Ford.        And  till  he  tell  the  truth, 
Let  the  supposed  fairies  pinch  him  sound , 
And  burn  him  with  their  tapers. 

Mrs.  Page.  The  truth  being  known , 

We  '11  all  present  ourselves ,  dis-horn  the  spirit , 
And  mock  him  home  to  Windsor. 

Ford.  The  children  must 

Be  practised  well  to  this ,  or  they  *11  ne'er  do  't. 

Eva.    I  will  teach  the  children  their  behaviours ;  I  will  be  like 
a  jack-an-apes  also ,  to  burn  the  knight  with  my  taber. 

Ford.    That  will  be  excellent.    1  '11  go  buy  them  vizards. 

Mrs.  Page.    My  Nan  shall  be  the  queen  of  all  the  fairies , 
Finely  attired  in  a  robe  of  white. 

Page.    That  silk  will  I  go  buy ;  —  [Aside.']  and  in  that  time 
Shall  master  Slender  steal  my  Nan  away, 
And  marry  her  at  Eton.  {To  tkem.']  Go ,  send  to  Falstaff  straight. 

Ford.    Nay,  I  '11  to  him  again  in  name  of  Brook ; 
He'll  tell  me  all  his  purpose.    Sure,  be'Ucoui^* 
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Mrs,  Page.  Fear  not  yoa  that.  Go,  get  as  properties ,  , 
And  tricking  for  our  fairies. 

Eva.  Let  us  about  it:  it  is  admirable  pleasures,  and  fery 
honest  knaveries.  [ExetmiVx^n^  Ford,  aiMfETAKs. 

Mrs,  Page,    Go,  mistress  Ford , 
Send  Quickly  to  Sir  John ,  to  know  his  mind.     [Exit  Mrt.  Foed. 
I  '11  to  the  doctor :  he  hath  my  good  will , 
And  none  but  he ,  to  marry  with  Nan  Page. 
That  Slender,  though  well  landed ,  is  an  idiot; 
And  he  my  husband  best  of  all  affects : 
The  doctor  is  well  moneyed ,  and  his  friends 
Potent  at  court :  he ,  none  but  he ,  shall  have  her , 
Though  twenty  thousand  worthier  come  to  crave  her.  [Exit 

SCENE  V. 
A  Room  in  the  Garter  Inn. 

Enter  Host  and  Simple. 

Host.  What  wouldst  thou  have,  boor?  what,  thick-skin? 
speak,  breathe,  discuss;  brief,  short,  quick,  snap. 

Sim,  Marry,  Sir,  I  come  to  speak  with  Sir  John  Falstaff 
from  master  Slender. 

Host,  There  's  his  chamber,  his  house,  his  castle,  his 
standing-bed ,  and  truckle-bed :  't  is  painted  about  with  the  story 
of  the  prodigal ,  fresh  and  new.  Go ,  knock  and  call ;  he  'II  speaic 
like  an  Anthropophaginian  unto  thee :  knock ,  I  say. 

Sim,  There  's  an  old  woman ,  a  fat  woman ,  gone  up  into  his 
chamber :  I  '11  be  so  bold  as  stay ,  Sir ,  till  she  come  down ;  I 
come  to  speak  with  her ,  indeed. 

Host.  Ha!  a  fat  woman?  the  knight  may  be  robbed:  I  'U 
call. —  Bully  knight!  Bully  Sir  John!  speak  from  thy  lungs  mi- 
litary; art  thou  there?  it  is  thine  host,  thine  Ephesian ,  calls. 

Fal,  [above,]    How  now,  mine  host! 

Host,  Here  's  a  Bohemian  Tartar  tarries  the  coming  down  of 
thy  fat  woman.  Let  her  descend,  bully,  let  her  descend;  my 
cJiambersarehoDounhX^i  fie  I  privacy?  fie! 
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Enter  Fax  staff. 

Fal.  There  was ,  mine  host ,  ao  old  fat  woman  e?ea  mow  with 
be,  hut  she 's  gone. 

Sim.    Pray  you,  Sir,  was 't  not  the  wise  woman  of  Brentford? 

Fal,  Ay,  marry,  was  it,  muscle-shell:  what  would  you 
Tithher? 

Sim.  My  master,  Sir,  my  master  Slender,  sent  to  her,  see- 
ing her  go  through  the  streets ,  to  know,  Sir,  whether  one  Nym. 
Sir,  that  beguiled  him  of  a  chain ,  had  the  chain ,  or  no. 

FaL    I  spake  with  the  old  woman  about  it. 

Sim.    And  what  says  she ,  I  pray ,  Sir? 

FaL  Marry ,  she  says ,  that  the  very  same  man ,  that  beguiled 
master  Slender  of  his  chain ,  cozened  him  of  it. 

Sim.  I  would ,  I  could  have  spoken  with  the  woman  herself: 
I  had  other  things  to  have  spoken  with  her  too,  from  him. 

Fal.    What  are  they?  let  us  know. 

Host.    Ay,  come;  quick. 

Sim.    I  may  not  conceal  them ,  Sir? 

Host.    Conceal  them ,  or  thou  diest. 

Sim.  Why,  Sir,  they  were  nothing  but  about  mistress  Anne 
Page ;  to  know ,  if  it  were  my  master's  fortune  to  have  her,  or  no. 

Fal.    'Tis,  't  is  his  fortune. 

Sim.    What,  Sir? 

Fal.  To  have  her,  —  or  no.  Go;  say,  the  woman  told 
me  so. 

Sim.    May  I  be  bold  to  say  so ,  Sir? 

Fal.    Ay,  Sir,  tike,  who  more  bold? 

Sim.  I  thank  your  worship.  I  shall  make  my  master  glad 
with  these  tidings.  [Exit  Simple. 

Host.  Thou  art  clerkly,  thou  art  clerkly.  Sir  John.  Was 
there  a  wise  woman  with  thee? 

Fal,  Ay,  that  there  was ,  mine  host;  one,  that  hath  taught 
me  more  wit  than  ever  I  learned  before  in  my  life :  and  I  paid 
nothing  for  it  neither ,  but  was  paid  for  my  learixing. 


J^Tt^erBARDOLPH. 

Bard.    Out,  alas,  Sir!  cozenage;  mete coi^ii^^O. 


nnv 
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Host.    Where  be  my  horses?  speak  well  of  them ,  Yarletto. 

Bard.  Run  away  with  the  cozeners;  for  so  soon  as  I  came 
beyond  Eton ,  they  threw  me  off  from  behind  one  of  them  in  a 
slough  of  mire;  and  set  spurs,  and  away,  like  three  German  de- 
vils ,  three  Doctor  Faustuses. 

Host.    They  are  gone  but  to  meet  the  duke,  Yillain.    Do  not 
say,  they  be  fled :  Grermans  are  honest  men. 
Enter  Sir  Hush  Eyans. 

Eva.    Where  is  mine  hosl  ? 

Host.    What  is  the  matter,  Sir? 

.  Eva.  Have  a  care  of  your  entertainments :  there  is  a  friend  of 
mine  come  to  town  tells  me ,  there  is  three  couzin  germans ,  thai 
has  cozened  all  the  hosts  of  Readings,  of  Maidenhead,  of  Cole- 
brook,  of  horses  and  money.  I  tell  you  for  good-will,  look  you: 
you  are  wise,  and  full  of  gibes  and  vlouting-stogs,  and 't  is  not 
convenient  you  should  be  cozened.    Fare  you  well.  lEarit 

Enter  Doctor  Caicjs. 

Caius.    Yere  is  mine  Host  de  Jarretiere  ? 

Host.  Here,  master  doctor,  in  perplexity,  and  doubtful 
dilemma. 

Caius.  I  cannot  tell  vat  is  dat;  but  it  is  tell-ame,  datyou 
make  grand  preparation  for  a  duke  de  Jarmany :  by  my  trot,  dere 
is  no  duke ,  dat  de  court  is  know  to  come.  I  tell  you  for  good  vill : 
adieu.  [Exit, 

Host.  Hue  and  cry ,  villain !  go.  —  Assist  me,  knight ;  I  am 
undone.  —  Fly ,  run ,  hue  and  cry ,  villain !    I  am  undone ! 

[Exeunt  Host  and  Bardolph. 

Fal.  I  would  all  the  world  might  be  cozened,  for  I  have  been 
cozened,  and  beaten  too.  If  it  should  come  to  the  ear  of  the 
court  how  I  have  been  transformed ,  and  how  my  transformation 
hath  been  washed  and  cudgelled ,  they  would  melt  me  out  of  my 
fat,  drop  by  drop,  and  liquor  fishermen's  boots  with  me :  I  war- 
rant ,  they  would  whip  me  with  their  fine  wits ,  till  1  were  as  crest- 
fallen as  a  dried  pear.  I  never  prospered  since  I  forswore  myself 
at  primero.  Well ,  if  my  wind  were  but  long  enough  to  say  mf. 
praj^ers,  J  would  repent.  — 
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Enter  Muirets  Quigklt. 
Now,  whence  come  you? 

Quick.    From  the  two  parties,  forsooth. 

FaU  The  devil  take  one  party,  and  his  dam  the  other,  and 
so  they  shall  be  both  bestowed.  I  have  suffered  more  for  their 
sakes ,  more,  than  flie  villainous  inconstancy  of  man's  disposition 
is  able  to  bear. 

Quick,  And  have  not  they  suffered?  Yes ,  I  warrant ;  spe- 
ciously one  of  them:  mistress  Ford,  good  heart,  is  beaienblacis 
and  blue ,  that  you  cannot  see  a  white  spot  about  her. 

Falf  What  tell'st  thou  me  of  black  and  blue?  I  was  beaten 
myself  into  all  the  colours  of  the  rainbow;  and  I  was  like  to  be 
apprehended  for  the  witch  of  Brentford :  but  that  my  admirable 
dexterity  of  wit,  my  counterfeiting  the  action  of  an  old  woman, 
delivered  me ,  tl^e  knave  constable  had  set  me  i'  the  stocks ,  i'  the 
common  stocks,  for  a  witch. 

Quick.  Sir,  let  me  speak  with  you  in  your  chamber;  you 
shall  hear  how  things  go ,  and,  I  warrant,  to  your  content.  Here 
is  a  letter  will  say  somewhat.  Good  hearts!  what  ado  here  is  to 
bring  you  together.  Sure,  one  of  you  does  not  serve  heaven  well, 
that  you  are  so  crossed. 

Fa4.    Gome  up  into  my  chamber.  [Exeunt 

SCENE  VI. 
Another  Room  in  the  Garter  Inn. 
Enter  Fisnton  and  Host. 
Host.    Master  Fenton,  talk  not  to  me:  my  mind  is  heavy ;  I 
wiU  give  over  all.  . 

Fent.    Yet  hear  me  speak.    Assist  me  in  my  purpose , 
And,  as  I  am  a  gentleman ,  I '11  give  thee 
A  hundred  pound  in  gold  more  than  your  loss. 

Host.  I  will  hear  you,  master  Fenlon;  and  I  will,  at  the 
least,  keep  your  counsel. 

Fent.    From  time  to  time  I  have  acquainted  you 
tnth  the  dear  love  I  bear  to  fair  Anne  Page ; 
Who,  mutually,  bath  answer'd my  affecUon 
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(So  far  forth  as  herself  might  be  her  chooser) 
Even  to  my  wish.    I  have  a  letter  from  her 
Of  such  contents  as  you  will  wonder  at ; 
The  mirth  whereof  so  larded  with  my  matter, 
That  neither,  singly,  can  be  manifested, 
Without  the  show  of  both ;  —  wherein  fat  Falstaff 
Hath  a  great  scene :  the  image  of  the  jest 

{Showing  the  LetU 
I 'U  show  you  here  at  large.    Hark,  good  mine  Host : 
To-night  at  Heme's  oak,  just  'twixt  twelve  and  one , 
Must  my  sweet  Nan  present  the  fairy  queen ; 
The  purpose  why,  is  here;  in  which  disguise, 
While  other  jests  are  something  rank  on  foot, 
Her  father  hath  commanded  her  to  slip 
Away  with  Slender ,  and  with  him  at  £ton 
Immediately  to  marry:  she  hath  consented. 
Now,  Sir, 

Her  mother ,  even  strong  against  that  match , 
And  firm  for  Dr.  Caius,  hath  appointed 
That  he  shall  likewise  shuffle  her  away. 
While  other  sports  are  tasking  of  their  minds , 
And  at  the  deanery ,  where  a  priest  attends , 
Straight  marry  her :  to  this  her  mother's  plot 
She,  seemingly  obedient,  likewise  hath  ^ 
Hade  promise  to  the  doctor.  —  Now ,  thus  it  rests: 
Her  father  means  she  shall  be  all  in  white ; 
And  in  that  habit,  when  Slender  sees  his  time 
To  take  her  by  the  hand ,  and  bid  her  go , 
She  shall  go  with  him :  —  her  mother  hath  intended , 
The  better  to  denote  her  to  the  doctor, 
(For  they  must  all  be  mask'd  and  vizarded) 
That  quaint  in  green  she  shall  be  loose  enrob'd,, 
With  ribands  pendant ,  flaring  'bout  her  head ; 
And  when  the  doctor  spies  his  vantage  ripe , 
To  pinch  her  by  the  hand ,  and  on  that  token 
The  maid  hath  given  consent  to  go  with  him. 

^osf.    Which  means  she  to  det«\x«?  father  or  mother? 

V 
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Fent,    Both,  my  good  host,  to  go  aloDg  with  me : 
And  here  it  rests ,  —  that  you  '11  procure  the  vicar 
To  stay  for  me  at  church  'twixt  twelve  and  one , 
And  in  the  lawful  name  of  marrying , 
To  give  our  hearts  united  ceremony. 

Ho$t,    Well,  husband  your  device :  I '11  to  the  vicar. 
Bring  you  the  maid ,  you  shall  not  lack  a  priest. 

Fent.    So  shall  I  evermore  be  bound  to  thee ; 
Besides ,  I  '11  make  a  present  recompense.  [Exeunt. 

ACT  V.     SCENE  I. 
A  Room  in  the  Garter  Inn. 

Enler  Fjulstaff  and  Mrs.  Qoicklt. 

Fal.  Pr'ythee,  no  more  prattling ; — go:  —  I '11  hold.  This 
is  the  third  time ;  I  hope ,  good  luck  lies  in  odd  numbers.  Away 
go.  They  say,  there  is  divinity  in  odd  numbers,  either  in  nativity, 
cliancey  or  death.  —  Away. 

Quick.  I  '11  provide  you  a  chain ,  and  I  'U  do  what  I  can  to  get 
you  a  pair  of  horns. 

Fal.  Away,  I  say;  time  wears:  hold  up  your  head,  and 
mince.  [Exit  Mrs.  Qvicklt. 

Enter  ToKD. 
How  now,   master  Brook!    Master  Brook,   the  matter  will  be 
known  to-night,  or  never.    Be  you  in  the  Park  about  midnight, 
at  Heme's  oak,  and  you  shall  see  wonders. 

Ford.  Went  you  not  to  her  yesterday.  Sir,  as  you  told  me 
you  had  appointed? 

Fal,  I  went  to  her,  master  Brook,  as  you  see,  like  a  poor 
old  man;  but  I  came  from  her,  master  Brook,  like  a  poor  old 
Woman.  That  same  knave,  Ford  her  husband,  hath  the  finest  mad 
<levil  of  jealousy  in  him,  master  Brook,  that  ever  governed  frenzy. 
I  will  tell  you.  —  He  beat  me  grievously,  in  the  shape  of  a  woman ; 
for  in  the  shape  of  a  man ,  master  Brook ,  I  fear  not  Goliah  with  a. 
woiver'a  beam,  because  I  know  also ,  lite  \a  ^  s\wW\^.   \  «sk.\\i 
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haste :  go  along  with  me ;  I  '11  tell  yon  all ,  master  Brook.  Sioee 
I  plucked  geese,  played  truant,  and  ^liiipped  top,  I  kiMW  not 
what  it  was  to  be  beaten,  till  lately.  Follow  me:  I  'fl  tell  you 
strange  things  of  this  knave  Ford ,  on  whom  to-night  I  will  be  re- 
Tenged,  and  I  will  deliver  his  wife  into  your  hand.  — •  Fellow. 
Strange  things  in  hand,  master  Brook:  follow.  [E^ceunL 

SCENE  II. 

Windsor  Park. 

Enter l?AeE,  Shallow,  an<f Slender. 

Page.    Come ,  come :  we  '11  couch  i'  the  castle-ditch ,  till  we 

see  the  light  of  our  fairies.  —  Bemember,  son  Slender,  my 

daughter. 

5/671.  Ay,  forsooth;  I  have  spoke  with  her,  and  we  have  a 
nay-word ,  how  to  know  one  another.  I  come  to  her  in  white, 
and  cry,  **mum;"  she  cries,  ^'budget,"  and  by  that  we  know 
one  another. 

ShaL  That 's  good  too :  but  what  needs  either  your  '*  mum ," 
or  her  "budget?"  the  white  will  decipher  her  well  enough.  —  It 
hath  struck  ten  o'clock. 

Page.  The  night  is  dark ;  light  and  spirits  will  become  it  well. 
Heaven  prosper  our  sport !  No  man  means  evil  but  the  devil,  and 
we  shall  know  him  by  his  horns.    Let's  away;  follow  me. 

[Exeunt, 

SCENE  III. 

The  Street  in  Windsor. 

Enter  Mrs.  Page  ,  Mrs.  Ford  ,  and  Dr.  Caius. 

Mrs.  Page.    Master  Doctor,  my  daughter  is  in  green:  when 

you  see  your  time,  take  her  by  the  hand,  away  with  her  Iq  tbe 

deanery,  and  dispatch  it  quickly.    Go  before  into  the  parte;  we 

two  must  go  together. 

Cauff,    IkoowYatlbayelodo.    k^Vwi. 
Mrs.  Page.     Fare  you  weW,  to.    \Exi*^M?a%^  ^'^'®^^ 
band  will  not  rejoice  so  muck  al  v^i^  «kfcwsft  <iVlS^>»S.,  ^^^^ 
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ckafe  at  the  doctor's  marrying  my  daughter:  but 'tis  no  matter; 
better  a  little  chiding ,  than  a  great  deal  of  heartr-break. 

Mr$.  Ford.  Where  is  Nan  now,  and  her  troop  of  foiries?  and 
the  Welch  de?il,  Hugh? 

Mrs,  Page,  They  are  all  couched  in  a  pit  haid  by  Heme's  oak, 
with  obscured  lights ;  which ,  at  the  very  instant  of  Falstaff 's  and 
our  meeting ,  they  will  at  once  display  to  the  night. 

Mr*.  Ford.    That  cannot  choose  but  amaze  him. 

Mn.  Page.  If  he  be  not  amazed,  he  will  be  mocked;  if  he 
be  amazed ,  he  will  every  way  be  mocked. 

Mn.  Ford.    We  H  betray  him  finely. 

Mr*.  Page.    Against  such  lewdsters,  and  their  lechery , 
Those  that  betray  them  do  no  treachery. 

Mn.Ford.    The  hour  draws  on :  to  the  oak,  to  the  oak! 

[Exeunt, 

SCENE  IV. 

Windsor  Park. 

Enter  Sir  Hu  gh  Etans  ,  and  Fairies. 

Eva.    Trib,  trib,  fairies:  come;  and  remember  your  parts. 

Be  pold ,  I  pray  you ;  follow  me  into  the  pit,  and  when  I  give  the 

watch-'ords,  doaslpidyou.    Gome,  come;  trib,  trib. 

[Exeunt, 

SCENE  V. 

Another  Part  of  the  Park. 
Enter  Falstaff  disguised ,  with  a  Buck's  Head  on. 
Fal.    The  Windsor  bell  hath  struck  twelve;  the  minute  draws 
on.    Now,  the  hot-blooded  gods  assist  me !  —  remember ,  Jove, 
thou  wast  a  bull  for  thy  Europe;   love  set  on  thy  horns.  -*  O 
powerful  love!  that,  in  some  respects,  makes  a  beast  a  man,  in 
some  other,  a  man  a  beast.  —  You  were  also,  Ju^itec^  «.«««aQ^ 
for  the  Jove  ofLeda;  —  0,  ommpoieuV  \oNt\  \i<(^^^^»3t^dutie^^ 
drew  to  the  complexion  of  a  goose  I  —  A.  toil  ^ox»te^>«^^^^^*^ 
of  a  beast;  ^  OJoye,  a  beasUy  laulll  and  iJwwi  %aftV5M8K  ^»^r^ 
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the  semblance  of  a  fowl:  think  on  H,  Joye;  afoiilfiHilt,-*-'Whe& 
gods  have  hot  backs,  what  shall  poor  men  do?  For  me,  I  am 
here  a  Windsor  stag;  and  the  iSsittest ,  I  think »  i'  the  forest :  send 
me  a  cool  rut-time,  Jove,  or  who  can  blame  me  to  piss  my  tallowY 
Who  comes  here?  my  doe? 

Enter  Mrs.  Ford  and  Mrs,  Page. 

Mrs,  Ford.  Sir  John?  art  thou  there ,  my  deer?  my  male 
deer? 

Fal.  Hy  doe  with  the  black  scut?  —  Let  the  sky  rain  pota- 
toes ;  let  it  thunder  to  the  tune  of  **  Green  Sleeves ; "  bail  kissing- 
comfits,  and  snow  eringoes;  let  there  come  a  tempest  of  provo- 
cation, I  will  shelter  me  here.  lEmbraeing^  her. 

Mrs,  Ford,    Mistre^  Page  is  come  with  me ,  sweetheart. 

Fal,  Divide  me  like  a  bribe-buck,  each  a  haunch:  I  will 
keep  my  sides  to  myself,  my  shoulders  for  the  fellow  of  this  walk, 
and  my  horns  I  bequeath  your  husbands.  Am  I  a  woodman?  ha ! 
Speak  I  like  Heroe  the  hunter?  —  Why,  now  is  Cupid  a  child  of 
conscience;  he  makes  restitution.  As  I  am  a  true  spirit,  wel- 
come. [Noise  uriikm,* 

Mrs,  Page,  Alas!  what  noise? 

Mrs,  Ford,    Heaven  forgive  our  sins  * 

Fal,    What  should  this  be? 

JIfr*.  Ford, 

Mrs,  Page. 

Fal,  I  think ,  the  devil  will  not  have  me  damned ,  lest  the  oil 
that  is  in  me  should  set  hell  on  fire;  he  would  never  else  cross  me 
thus. 


•  I  Away,  away!  [They run i^. 


Enter SirRjjQu  Evans,  like  a  Satyr i  Mrs,  Quickly  and  Pistol  ; 
Anne  Page,  asthe  Fairy  Queen ^  attended  hy  her  brother  md 
others ,  dressed  Uke  fairies ,  with  waxen  tapers  on  their  he&is. 
Queen,    Fairies,  black,  grey,  green,  and  white. 
Yon  moonshine  revellers ,  and  shades  of  night , 
You  orpban-hem  of  fixed  desvin'^ , 
Attend  your  office ,  and  your  quaWi^.  — 
CrJerJSobgoblin ,  make  the  falt^  o-^^a. 
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PUi.    Ehres,  list  your  names:  sileoce,  you  airy  toys! 
Cricket,  to  Windsor  chimneys  shalt  ijiou  leap : 
Where  fires  thou  find'st  unrak'd ,  and  hearths  unswept , 
There  pinch  the  maids  as  blue  as  bilberry : 
Our  radiant  queen  hates  sluts ,  and  sluttery. 

Fal.    They  are  fairies;  he,  that  speaks  to  them,  shall  die: 
I  '11  wink  and  couch.    No  man  their  works  muist  eye. 

[Ides  down  upon  his  face, 

Eva.    Where 's  Bead?  —  Go  you ,  and  where  you  find  a  maid. 
That,  ere  she  sleep,  has  thrice  her  prayers  said, 
Raise  up  the  organs  of  her  fantasy. 
Sleep  she  as  sound  as  careless  infancy; 
But  those  as  sleep ,  and  think  not  on  their  sins , 
Pinch  them,  arms,  legs,  backs,  shoulders,  sides,  and  shins. 

Queen.    About,  about  1 
Search  Windsor  castle,  elves,  within  and  out: 
Strew  good  luck,  ouphes,  on  every  sacred  room , 
That  it  may  stand  till  the  perpetual  doom , 
In  state  as  wholesome ,  as  in  state 't  is  fit ; 
Worthy  the  owner,  and  the  owner  it. 
The  several  chairs  of  order  look  you  scour 
With  juice  of  balm ,  and  every  precious  flower : 
Each  fair  instalment,  coat,  and  several  crest. 
With  loyal  blazon ,  ever  more  be  blest  I 
And  nightly,  meadow-fairies,  look,  you  sing. 
Like  to  the  Garter's  compass,  in  a  ring: 
Th'  expressure  that  it  bears ,  green  let  it  be , 
More  fertile-fresh  than  all  the  field  to  see ; 
And,  Honi soit qui mal y pense J  write. 
In  emerald  tufis,  flowers  purple ,  blue,  and  white; 
Like  sapphire ,  pearl,  and  rich  embroidery , 
Buckled  below  fair  knighthood's  bending  knee : 
Fairies ,  use  flowers  for  their  charactery. 
Away !  disperse !  But,  till 't  is  one  o'clock , 
Out  dBDce  of  custom,  round  about  the  ook 
OfHetnetbebuDter,  ie(  us  not  forget. 
^va.    Prayjou,  iock  hand  ia  hand :  iout%^\N«&Va^^^'^^^  '" 
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And  twenty  giow-wonns  shall  our  lanterns  be , 
To  guide  our  measure  round-about  the  tree. 
But,  stay!  I  smell  a  man  of  middle  earth. 

FaU    Heayens  defend  me  from  that  Welch  Diiry,  lest  he  traD8< 
form  me  to  a  piece  of  cheese ! 

PUU    Tile  worm,  thou  wast  o'er-look'd ,  emi  in  thy  birth. 

Queen.    With  trial-fire  touch  me  his  finger-end : 
If  iie  be  chaste ,  the  flame  will  back  descend , 
And  turn  him  to  no  pain ;  but  if  he  start , 
It  is  the  flesh  of  a  corrupted  heart. 

Pitt,    Atrial!  come. 

Eva.  Gome,  will  this  wood  lake  fir«? 

[They  hum  him  with  their  t&pen 

Fal.    Oh,  oh,  oh! 

Queen.    Corrupt,  corrupt,  and  tainted  in  desire ! 
About  him,  fairies,  sing  a  scornful  rhyme; 
And,  as  you  trip,  still  pinch  him  to  your  time. 

SONG. 

Fie  on  Hr^fulfantaiy  I 

Fie  on  hut  andhixuryt 

Lust  is  but  a  bloody  fire , 

Kindled  with  unchaste  desire , 

Fed  in  heart;  whose  flames  aspire, 

As  thoughts  do  blow  them  higher  and  higher. 

Pinch  him y  fairies  f  mutually; 

Pinch  him  for  his  villainy  ; 

Pinch  him,  andbumbim^  and  turn  him  about , 

Till  candles  t  andstar^ght,  and  moonshine  be  out. 

During  this  song^  the  fairies  flinch  Falstaff:  Doctor 
comes  one  way^  and  steals  away  a  fairy  in  green;  8j 
anothar  way,  and  takes  off  a  fairy  in  white;   and  : 
comes,  and  steals  away  Afw^  Vi^^il,    A  mkls«  of  Ictf 
ffsade  within.     All  the  fairiMfWi  aw>a\|.    ^mat 
^JT^s  bueie*  head^  «ftdruea. 
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Enter  Fabe,  Fobd,  JI^.PAeB,  andMrs^Toui^    T/ieylay 
bold  en  him. 

Page.    Nay,  do  not  fly  s  I  think,  we  have  wateh'd  you  now. 
Wm  none  but  Heme  tbe  hunter  serve  your  turn? 

Mre.  Page.    I  pray  you  come ;  hold  up  the  jest  no  higher.  — 
Now,  food  Sir  John,  how  like  you  Windsor  wms? 
See  you  these ,  husband?  do  not  these  fair  yokes 
Become  the  forest  better  than  the  town? 

Ford.  Now,  Sir,  who 's  a  cuckold  now?  —  Master  Brook, 
Falstaff 's  a  knaye,  acuckoldlyknsTe;  here  are  his  horns,  master 
Brook:  and,  master  Brook,  he  hath  enjoyed  nothing  of  Ford's 
but  his  buck-ba^sket,  his  cudgel,  and  twenty  pounds  of  money, 
which  must  be  paid  to  master  Brooks  his  horses  are  arrested  for 
it,  master  Brook.  * 

Mn.  Ford.  Sir  John ,  we  have  had  ill  luck;  we  could  nerer 
meet.  I  will  never  take  you  for  my  lo?e  again ,  bnt  I  will  always 
count  you  my  deer. 

Fal*    I  do  begin  to  perceive,  thatlammadeanass. 

Ford.    Ay,  and  an  ox  too;  both  the  proofe  are  extant. 

Fal.  And  these  are  not  fairies?  I  was  three  or  four  times  in 
the  thought,  they  were  not  fairies;  and  yet  the  guiltiness  of  my 
mind,  the  sudden  surprise  of  my  powers,  drove  the  grossnessof 
the  foppery  into  a  received  belief,  in  despite  of  the  teeth  of  all 
rhyme  and  reason,  that  they  were  fairies.  See  now,  how  wit 
may  be  made  a  Jack-a-lent ,  when 't  is  upon  ill  employment ! 

Eva.  Sir  John  Falstaff,  serve  Got,  and  leave  your  desires, 
and  fairies  will  not  pinse  you. 

Ford.    Well  said,  fairy  Hngh. 

Eva.    And  leave  you  your  jealousies  too,  I  pray  you. 

Ford.  I  will  never  mistrust  my  wife  again ,  till  thou  art  able 
to  woo  her  in  good  English. 

^  Fal.  Have  I  laid  my  brain  in  the  sun,  and  dried  it,  that  it 
wants  matter  to  prevent  so  gross  p'er-reaching  at  this?  Am  I  rid- 
den with  a  Welch  goat  too  ?  shall  I  have  a  coxcomb  oC  fcvL^^  "XSa^ 
time  I  'were  choked  with  a  piece  of  toasted  t\ke«&j^. 

jffpa.    Seese  is  not  good  to  give  pultei\  iwa  ^^^Na^ 
poiier. 
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Fid.  Seese  and  putter!  have  I  lired  to  stand  at  th«  taunt  of 
one  that  makes  fritters  of  English?  This  is  enough  to  be  the  decay 
of  lust,  and  late-walking ,  through  the  realm. 

Mrs,  Page,  Why ,  Sir  John ,  do  you  think ,  though  we  would 
have  thrust  virtue  out  of  our  hearts  by  the  head  and  shoulders, 
and  haye  given  ourselves  without  scruple  to  hell,  that  ever  the 
devil  could  have  made  you  our  delight?    , 

Ford,    What,  a  hodge-pudding?  a  bag  of  flax? 

Mrs,  Page,    A.  puffed  man? 

Page,    Old,  cold,  withered,  and  of  intolerable  entrails? 

Ford,    And  one  that  is  as  slanderous  as  Satan  ? 

Page.    And  as  poor  as  Job  ? 

Ford.    And  as  wicked  as  his  wife? 

Eva,  And  given  to  fornications,  and  to  taverns,  and  sack, 
and  wine,  and  metheglins,  and  to  drinkings,  and  swearings, 
and  starings ,  pribbles  and  prabbles? 

Fal,  Well,  I  am  your  theme:  you  have  the  start  of  me;  I 
am  dejected ;  I  am  not  able  to  answer  ^e  Welch  flannel.  Ignorance 
itself  is  a  plummet  o'er  me :  use  me  as  you  will. 

Ford,  Marry,  Sir,  we  '11  bring  you  to  Windsor,  to  one 
master  Brook ,  that  you  have  cozened  of  money ,  to  whom  you 
should  have  been  a  pander :  over  and  above  that  you  have  sufliered, 
I  think ,  to  repay  that  money  will  be  a  biting  affliction. 

Page,  Yet  be  cheerful,  knight:  thou  shalt  eat  a  posset  to- 
night at  my  house;  where  I  will  desire  thee  to  laugh  at  kny  wife, 
that  now  laughs  at  thee.  Tell  her ,  master  Slender  hath  married 
her  daughter. 

Mrs,  Page,  Doctors  doubt  that:  if  Anne  Page  be  my, 
daughter,  she  is,  by  this,  doctor  Caius' wife.  [Aside, 

Enter  Slender. 
Sim.    Whooy  ho!  ho!  father  Page! 
Page.    Son,  how  now!  how. now,  son!  have  you  despatched? 
Sim.    Despatched!  —  I  '11  make  the  best  in  Gloucestershire 
know  on 't;  would  I  were  hanged ,  la,  else. 
Page,    Of  what,  Son? 
Sien.    I  came  yonder  at  Eloti  to  marry  mistress  Anne  Page, 
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and  she's  a  great  lubberly  boy:  if  it  bad  not  been  i' the  church ,  I 
.  would  have  swinged  him,  or  he  should  hare  swinged  me.  If  I 
did  not  think  it  had  been  Anne  Page,  would  I  might  never  stir, 
and 't  is  a  post-master's  boy. 

Page.    Upon  my  life,  then,  yo|^  took  the  wrong. 

Sim.  What  need  you  tell  me  that?  I  think  so ,  when  I  took 
ahoy  for  a  girl:  if  I  had  been  married  to  him,  for  all  he  was  in 
woman's  apparel ,  I  would  not  have  had  him^ 

Page,  Why,  tiiis  is  your  own  folly.  Did  not  I  tell  you ,  how 
you  should  know  my  daughter  by  her  garments? 

SUn.  I  went  to  her  in  white,  and  cried,  **mum,"  and  she 
cried  * '  budget ,"  as  Anne  and  I  had  appointed ;  and  yet  it  was  not 
Anne ,  but  a  post-master's  boy. 

Mrs.  Page.  Good  George,  be  not  angry:  I  knew  of  your 
purpose ;  turned  my  daughter  into  green ;  and  indeed ,  she  is  now 
with  the  doctor  at  the  deanery ,  and  there  married. 

Enter  Doctor  Caius. 

Caitu.  Yere  is  mistress  Page?  By  gar ,  lam  cozened;  I  ha' 
married  vn  gargon^  a  boy;  unpaisan^  by  gar,  a  boy:  it  is  not 
Anne  Page;  by  gar,  I  am  cozened. 

Mrs.  Page.    Why,  did  you  take  her  in  green  7 

Caius.  Ay,  by  gar,  and  't  is  a  boy:  by  gar,  1 11  raise  all 
Windsor.  [Exit  Cai  u  s. 

Ford.    This  is  strange.    Who  hath  got  the  right  Anne  ? 

Page.    My  heart  misgives  me.    Here  comes  master  Fenton. 

Enter  Fbnton  an(f  Anns  PAes. 
How  now,  master  Fenton ! 

Anne.    Pardon,  good  father!  good  my  mother,  pardon! 

Page.  Now,  mistress;  how  chance  you  went  not  with  master 
Slender? 

Mrs.  Page.    Why  went  you  not  with  master  doctor  maid? 

Pent.    You  do  amaze  her:  hear  the  truth  of  it. 
You  would  have  married  her  most  shamefully , 
Where  there  was  no  proportion  held  in  love. 
The  truth  is,  she  and  I,  long  since  conlracUd, 
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Are  now  so  sure ,  that  notliiDg  cm  dissolve  us. 

The  ofiEeoce  is  holy  that  she  hath  committed ; 

And  this  deceit  loses  the  name  of  crafty 

Of  disobedience ,  or  unduteous  title , 

Since  therein  she  doth  evitatejind  shun. 

A  thousand  irreligious  cursed  hours , 

Which  forced  marriage  would  have  brought  upon  her. 

Ford*    Stand  nofamaz'd:  here  is  no  remedy. — 
In  love  y  the  heavens  themselves  do  guide  the  state : 
Money  buys  lands ,  and  wives  are  sold  by  fSite. 

Fal.    I  am  glad,  though  you  have  ta'en  a  special  s 
strilieatme,  that  your  arrow  hath  glanced. 

.  Page.    Well,  what  remedy?  Fenton,  heaven  give  th 
What  cannot  be  eschew'd ,  must  be  embraced. 

Fd.    When  nigjiit-dogs  run ,  all  sorts  of  deer  are  chas 

Mrs.  Page.    Well,  I  will  muse  no  farther.  —  Master! 
Heaven  give  you  many ,  many  merry  days.  — 
Good  husband ,  let  us  every  one  go  home , 
And  laugh  this  sport  o'er  by  a  country  fire ; 
Sir  John  and  all. 

Ford*    Let  it  be  so.  —  Sir  John , 
To  master  Brook  you  yet  shall  hold  your  word ; 
For  he,  to-night,  shalllie  with  mistress  Ford. 

\Ex 
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VENUS    AND   ADONIS. 

Eyen  as  the  sua  with,  purple-colour'd  face 
Had  ta'en  his  last  leave  of  the  weeping  morn , 
Rose-cheek'd  Adonis  hied  him  to  the  chase ; 
Hunting  he  lov'd ,  but  love  he  laugh'd  to  scorn : 
Sick-thoughted  Venus  makes  amain  unto  him , 
And  like  a  bold-fac'd  suitor  'gins  to  woo  him. 

Thrice  fairer  than  myself,  (thus  she  began) 
The  field's  chief  flower,  sweet  above  compare , 
Stain  to  all  nymphs ,  more  lovely  than  a  man , 
More  white  and  red  than  doves  or  roses  are ; 
Nature  that  made  thee ,  with  herself  at  strife , 
Saith,  that  the  world  hath  ending  with  thy  life. 

Vouchsafe,  thou  wonder,  to  alight  thy  steed , 
Aod  rein  his  proud  head  to  the  saddle-bow ; 
If  thou  wilt  deign  this  favour ,  for  thy  meed 
A  thousand  honey  secrets  shall  thou  know : 
Here  come  and  sit ,  where  never  serpent  hisses : 
And  being  set ,  i  '11  smother  thee  with  kisses : 

And  yet  not  cloy  thy  lips  with  loath'd  satiety  ^ 
But  raiber  famisb  them  amid  their  p\enl'^  , 
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Making  them  red  and  pale  with  fresh  Tariety ; 

Ten  kisses  short  as  one ,  one  long  as  twenty : 
A  summer's  day  will  seem  an  hour  but  short, 
Being  wasted  In  such  time-beguiling  sport. 

With  this  she  seizeth  on  his  sweating  palm , 
The  precedent  of  pith  and  livelihood , 
And,  trembling  in  her  passion ,  calls  it  balm, 
Earth's  sovereign  salve  to  do  a  goddess  good: 
Being  so  enrag'd,  desire  doth  lend  her  force 
Courageously  to  pluck  him  from  his  horse. 

Over  one  arm  the  lusty  courser's  rein , 
Under  her  other  was  the  tender  boy , 
Who  blush'd  and  pouted  in  a  dull  disdain , 
With  leaden  appetite ,  unapt  to  toy; 
She  red  and  hot  as  coals  of  glowing  fire , 
He  red  for  shame ,  but  frosty  in  desire. 

Xhe  studded  bridle  on  a  ragged  bough 
Nimbly  she  fastens;  (0,  how  quick  is  love!) 
The  steed  is  stalled  up ,  and  even  now 
To  tie  the  rider  she  begins  to  prove : 
Backward  she  push'd  him ,  as  she  would  be  tl 
And  govern 'd  him  in  strength ,  though  not  in 

So  soon  was  she  along ,  as  he  was  down, 
Each  leaning  on  their  elbows  and  their  hips : 
Now  doth  she  stroke  his  cheek ,  now  doth  he  fro' 
And  'gins  to  chide ,  but  soon  she  stops  his  lips ; 
And  kissing  speaks ,  with  lustful  language  br( 
If  thou  wilt  chide ,  thy  lips  shall  never  open. 

He  burns  with  bashful  shame ,  she  with  her  tear 
Doth  quench  the  maiden  burning  of  his  cheeks; 
Then  with  her  windy  sighs ,  and  golden  hairs , 
To  fan  and  blow  them  dry  again  she  seeks : 

He  saith  she  is  immodest ,  blames  her  'miss ; 

What  follows  more  sYie  mutdftt^  ^\>)Ei  ^VSsa. 
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Even  as  an  empty  eagle,  sharp  by  fast, 
Tires  with  her  beak  on  feathers,  flesh,  and  bone, 
Shaking  her  wings,  devouring  all  in  haste , 
Till  either  gorge  be  stufTd ,  or  prey  be  gone ; 

Even  so  she  kiss'd  his  brow ,  his  cheek,  his  chin. 

And  where  she  ends  she  doth  anew  begin. 

Forc'd  to  content ,  but  never  to  obey , 

Panting  he  lies ,  and  breatheth  in  her  face ; 

She  feedeth  on  the  steam ,  as  on  a  prey, 

And  calls  it  heavenly  moisture ,  air  of  grace , 
Wishing  her  cheeks  were  gardens  full  of  flowers, 
So  they  were  dew'd  with  such  distilling  showers. 

Look  how  a  bird  lies  tangled  in  a  net , 

So  fasten'd  in  her  arms  Adonis  lies ; 

Pure  shame  and  aw'd  resistance  made  him  fret , 

Which  bred  more  beauty  in  his  angry  eyes : 

Rain  added  to  a  river  that  is  rank , 

Perforce  will  force  it  overflow  the  bank. 

Still  she  entreats ,  and  prettily  entreats , 
For  to  a  pretty  ear  she  tunes  her  tale ; 
Still  is  he  sullen ,  still  he  lowers  and  frets , 
'Twixt  crimson  shame ,  and  anger  ashy-pale ; 

Being  red,  she  loves  him  best;  and  being  white , 

Her  best  is  better'd  with  a  more  delight. 

Look  how  he  can ,  she  cannot  choose  but  love ; 
And  by  her  fair  immortal  hand  she  swears 
From  his  soft  bosom  never  to  remove , 
Till  he  take  truce  with  her  contending  tears , 

Which  long  have  rain'd ,  making  her  cheeks  all  wet; 

And  one  sweet  kiss  shall  pay  this  countless  debL 

Upon  this  promise  did  he  raise  his  chin , 
Like  a  dive-dapper  peering  through  a  wave , 
Who  being  look'd  on  ducks  as  quickly  in ; 
So  off'ers  he  to  give  what  she  did  craxe  ^ 
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But  when  her  lips  were  ready  for  his  pay. 
He  winks,  and  turns  his  lips  another  Way. 

Never  did  passenger  in  summer's  heat, 
More  thirst  for  drink  than  she  for  this  good  turn. 
Her- help  she  sees ,  but  help  she  cannot  get; 
She  bathes  in  water ,  yet  her  fire  must  burn. 

O,  pity,  'ganshecry,  flint-hearted  boy! 

'T  is  but  a  kiss  I  beg ;  why  art  thou  coy  ? 

I  have  been  woo'd  as  I  entreat  thee  now. 
Even  by  the  stern  and  direful  god  of  war , 
Whose  sinewy  neck  in  battle  ne'er  did  bow , 
Who  conquers  where  he  comes ,  in  every  jar; 
Yet  hath  he  been  my  captive  and  my  slave. 
And  begg'd  for  that  which  thou  unask'd  shalt  have* 

Over  my  altars  hath  he  hung  his  lance. 
His  batter'd  shield ,  his  uncontrolled  crest , 
And  for  my  sake  hath  learn'd  to  sport  and  dance , 
To  toy,  to  wanton,  dally,  smile,  and  jest; 
Scorning  his  churlish  drum ,  and  ensign  red , 
Making  my  arms  his  field ,  his  tent  my  bed. 

Thus  he  that  over-rul'd ,  I  oversway'd , 
Leading  him  prisoner  in  a  red  rose  chain : 
Strong-temper'd  steel  his  stronger  strength  obey'd , 
Yet  was  he  servile  to  my  coy  disdain. 
O!  be  not  proud,  nor  brag  not  of  thy  might. 
For  mastering  her  that  foil'd  the  god  of  fight. 

Touch  but  my  lips  with  those  fair  lips  of  thine , 
Though  mine  be  not  so  fair,  yet  are  they  red. 
The  kiss  shall  be  thine  own  as  well  as  mine. 
What  seest  thou  in  the  ground?  hold  up  thy  head  : 

Look  in  mine  eye-balls ,  there  thy  beauty  lies ; 

Then ,  why  not  lips  on  lips,  since  eyes  in  eyes? 

Art  thou  asham'd  to  kiss?  then,  wink  again. 
And  I  mil  wink ;  so  shall  the  day  seem  night ; 
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Lore  keeps  his  revels  where  there  are  but  twain ; 

Be  bold  to  play ,  our  sport  is  not  in  sight : 
These  blue-vein'd  yiolets  whereon  we  lean , 
Never  can  blab ,  nor  know  not  what  we  mean. 

The  tender  spring  upon  thy  tempting  lip 
Shows  thee  unripe ,  yet  may'st  thou  well  be  tasted. 
Make  use  of  time,  let  not  advantage  slip ; 
Beauty  within  itself  should  not  be  wasted: 

Fair  flowers  that  are  not  gathered  in  their  prime , 

Rot  and  consume  themselves  in  little  time. 

Were  I  hard-favour'd,  foul ,  or  wrinkled  old , 
Ill-nurtur*d ,  crooked,  churlish,  harsh  in  voice , 
O'er-worn,  despised,  rheumatic,  and  cold. 
Thick-sighted,  barren,  lean,  and  lacking  juice. 

Then  might'st  thou  pause,  for  then  I  were  not  for  thee ; 

But  having  no  defects ,  why  dost  abhor  me? 

Thou  canst  not  see  one  wrinkle  in  my  brow ; 

Mine  eyes  are  grey  and  bright,  and  quick  in  turning; 

My  beauty  as  the  spring  doth  yearly  grow, 

My  flesh  is  soft  and  plump ,  my  marrow  burning : 
My  smooth  moist  hand,  were  it  with  thy  hand  felt , 
Would  in  thy  palm  dissolve ,  or  seem  to  melt. 

Bid  me  discourse ,  I  will  enchant  thine  ear, 

Or  like  a  fairy  trip  upon  the  green , 

Or  like  a  nymph  with  long  dishevelled  hair, 

Dance  on  the  sands ,  and  yet  no  footing  seen : 
Love  is  a  spirit,  all  compact  of  fire , 
Not  gross  to  sink ,  but  light,  and  will  aspire. 

Witness  this  primrose  bank  whereon  I  lie ; 

These  forceless  flowers  lilce  sturdy  trees  support  me; 

Two  strengthless  doves  will  draw  me  through  the  sky. 

From  morn  till  night ,  even  where  I  list  to  sport  me : 
Is  love  so  light ,  sweet  boy,  and  may  it  be 
That  thou  should'st  think  it  heav^  xxnlo  \\k^«;^ 
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Is  thine  own  heart  to  thine  own  face  affected? 

Can  thy  right  hand  seize  love  upon  thy  left? 

Then  woo  thyself,  be  of  thyself  rejected , 

Steal  thine  own  freedom,  and  complain  on  thefL 
Narcissus  so  himself  himself  forsook , 
And  died  to  kiss  his  shadow  in  the  brook. 

Torches  are  made  to  light,  jewels  to  wear, 

Dainties  to  taste ,  fresh  beauty  for  the  use ; 

Herbs  for  their  smell ,  and  sappy  plants  to  bear ; 

Things  growing  to  themselves  are  growth's  abuse: 
Seeds  spring  from  seeds ,  and  beauty  breedeth  beav 
Thou  wast  begot ,  to  get  it  is  thy  duty. 

Upon  the  earth's  increase  why  should'st  thou  feed , 
Unless  the  earth  with  thy  increase  be  fed  ? 
By  law  of  nature  thou  art  bound  to  breed, 
That  thine  may  live ,  when  thou  thyself  art  dead ; 

And  so  in  spite  of  death  thou  dost  survive. 

In  that  thy  likeness  still  is  left  alive. 

By  this ,  the  love-sick  queen  began  to  sweat , 
For  where  they  lay  the  shadow  had  forsook  them , 
And  Titan ,  Hired  in  the  mid-day  heat , 
With  burning  eye  did  hotly  overlook  them ; 
Wishing  Adonis  had  his  team  to  guide , 
So  he  were  like  him ,  and  by  Venus*  side. 

And  now  Adonis ,  with  a  lazy  sprite , 

And  with  a  heavy ,  dark ,  disliking  eye , 

His  lowering  brows  o'er-wbelming  his  fair  sight. 

Like  misty  vapours ,  when  they  blot  the  sky , 

Souring  his  cheeks ,  cries.  Fie!  no  more  of  love 
The  sun  doth  burn  my  face ;  I  must  remove. 

Ah  me!  (quoth  Venus ,)  young ,  and  so  unkind? 
What  bare  excuses  mak'st  thou  to  be  gone ! 
I  '11  sigh  celestial  breath ,  whose  gentle  wind 
Shall  cool  the  heat  oC  lh\%  des^^^ndln^  sun : 
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I  '11  make  a  sbadow  for  thee  of  my  hairs; 

If  they  bum  too,  I  *11  quench  them  with  my  tears. 

The  sun  that  shines  from  heaten  shines  but  warm , 
And  lo !  I  lie  between  that  sun  and  thee : 
The  heat  I  have  from  thence  doth  little  harm , 
Thine  eye  darts  forth  the  fire  that  burneth  me ; 

And  were  I  not  immortal ,  life  were  done , 

Between  this  heavenly  and  earthly  sun. 

Art  thou  obdurate ,  flinty,  hard  as  steel? 

Nay  more  than  flint ,  for  stone  at  rain  relenteth ; 

Art  thou  a  woman's  son ,  and  canst  not  feel 

What 't  is  to  love?  how  want  of  love  tormenteth? 
O !  had  thy  mother  borne  so  hard  a  mind , 
She  had  not  brought  forth  thee ,  but  died  unkind. 

What  am  I,  that  thou  should'st  contemn  me  this? 

Or  what  great  danger  dwells  upon  my  suit? 

What  were  thy  lips  the  worse  for  one  poor  kiss? 

Speak  fair;  but  speak  fair  words,  or  else  be  mate : 
Give  me  one  kiss ,  I  '11  give  it  thee  again , 
And  one  for  interest,  if  thou  wilt  have  twain. 

Fie !  lifeless  picture ,  cold  and  senseless  stone , 

Well-painted  idol ,  image  dull  and  dead , 

Statue ,  contenting  but  the  eye  alone , 

Thing  like  a  man ,  but  of  no  woman  bred : 
Thou  art  no  man ,  though  of  a  man's  complexion , 
For  men  will  kiss  even  by  their  own  direction. 

This  said ,  impatience  chokes  her  pleading  tongue , 

And  swelling  passion  doth  provoke  a  pause ; 

Red  cheeks  and  fiery  eyes  blaze  forth  her  wrong: 

Being  judge  in  love ,  she  cannot  right  her  cause ; 
And  now  she  weeps ,  and  now  she  fain  would  speak, 
And  now  her  sobs  do  her  intendments  break. 

Sometimes  she  shakes  her  head ,  and  then  his  hand , 
Now  gazeth  she  on  him ,  now  on  the  ground ; 
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■1    ?     ■• 
'.    i-   :• 

i  4  /  Sometimes  her  arms  iofold  him  like  a  band: 

'    -   ^  She  would,  he  will  not  in  her  arms  be  bound ; 

'  And  when  from  thence  he  struggles  to  be  gone , 

11  - ; . '  She  locks  her  lily  fingers  one  in  one. 

Fondling,  shesaith,  since  I  have  henun'd  thee  here , 
Within  the  circuit  of  this  ivory  pale , 
I  '11  be  a  park,  and  thou  shalt  be  my  deer ; 
Feed  where  thou  wilt ,  on  mountain  or  in  dale : 
1^"*^     .  Graze  on  my  lips,  and  ifthose  hills  be  dry, 

■  * ' "'  Stray  lower ,  where  the  pleasant  fountains  lie. 

Within  this  limit  is  relief  enough , 
Sweet  bottom-grass ,  and  high  delightful  plain , 
j  a^  ^. :  i  Round  rising  hillocks ,  brakes  obscure  and  rough , 

j  ■  j ,'  .  .  To  shelter  thee  from  tempest ,  and  from  rain : 

I  I'll  Then,  be  my  deer,  since  I  am  such  a  park ; 

^  il .  I>  No  dog  shall  rouse  thee ,  though  a  thousand  bark. 

ij  ■  > 

j,^-      '  At  this  Adonis  smiles ,  as  in  disdain , 

!j^f  .  .        That  in  each  cheek  appears  a  pretty  dimple : 

(^ :  ■. :  .  Love  made  those  hollows ,  if  himself  were  slain , 

He  might  be  buried  in  a  tomb  so  simple; 
Fore-knowing  well ,  if  there  he  came  to  lie , 
Why ,  there  Love  liv'd ,  and  there  he  could  not  die. 

These  lovely  caves ,  these  round  enchanting  pits , 
Open'd  their  mouths  to  swallow  Venus'  liking. 
Being  mad  before ,  how  doth  she  now  for  wits? 
Struck  dead  at  first ,  what  needs  a  second  striking? 
y..  ^-    ^  Poor  queen  of  love ,  in  thine  own  law  forlorn , 
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To  love  a  cheek  that  smiles  at  thee  in  scorn ! 


.,; :  f, ,:  ^  Now  which  way  shall  she  turn ?  what  shall  she  say? 

1  ':  Her  words  are  done,  her  woes  the  m#re  increasing; 

■  1  * "  The  time  is  spent ,  her  object  will  away , 

,: ;  ^  And  from  her  twining  arms  doth  urge  releasing. 

v.  Pity!  she  cries,  some  favour,  some  remorse! 

r/  Away  he  springs,  and  hasteth  to  his  horse. 
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Bmlo!  from  forth  a  copse  that  neighbours  by, 
A hreedlng  Jennet,  histy,  young,  and  proud, 
Adonis'  trampling  courser  doth  espy. 
And  forth  she  rushes,  snorts,  and  neighs  aloud : 
The  strongHieck'd  steed ,  being  tied  unto  a  tree> 
Breaketh  his  rein ,  and  to  her  straight  goes  he. 

Imperiously  he  leaps,  he  neighs,  he  bounds. 
And  now  his  woven  girths  he  breaks  asunder; 
The  bearing  earth  with  his  hard  hoof  be  wounds. 
Whose  hollow  womb  resounds  like  heaven's  thunder: 
The  iron  bit  he  crusheth  'tween  his  teeth , 
Controlling  what  he  was  controlled  with. 

His  ears  up  priek'd ,  his  braided  hanging  mane 
Upon  his  compass'd  crest  now  stands  on  end ; 
His  nostrils  drink  the  air,  and  forth  again. 
As  from  a  furnace ,  vapours  doth  he  send : 
His  eye ,  which  scornfully  glisters  like  fire , 
Shows  his  hot  courage ,  and  his  high  desire. 

Sometime  he  trots ,  as  if  he  told  the  steps. 
With  gentle  majesty,  and  modest  pride ; 
Anon  he  rears  upright,  curvets  and  leaps , 
As  who  should  say,  lo!  thus  my  strength  is  tried ; 
And  this  I  do ,  to  captivate  the  eye 
Of  the  fair  breeder  that  is  standing  by. 

What  recketh  he  his  rider's  angry  sUr, 
His  flattering  holla,  or  his  *'Stand,  I  say?" 
What  cares  he  now  for  curb ,  or  pricking  spur, 
For  rich  caparisons ,  or  trapping  gay? 
He  sees,  his  love ,  and  nothing  else  he  sees. 
For  nothing  else  with  his  proud  sight  agrees. 

Look,  when  a  painter  would  surpass  the  life , 
In  limning  out  a  well-proportion'd  steed. 
His  art  with  nature's  workmanship  at  strife , 
As  if  the  dead  the  living  should  exceed*, 
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So  did  his  horse  excel  a  common  one , 

In  shape,  in  courage,  colour,  pace,  and  bone. 

Round-hoof 'd ,  short-jointed ,  the  fetlocks  shag  and  long. 
Broad  breast,  fhll  eye ,  small  head,  and  nostril  wide, 
High  crest ,  short  ears ,  straight  legs ,  and  passing  strong  ^ 
Thin  mane,  thick  tail,  broad  buttock,  tender  hide: 

Look,  what  a  horse  should  have  he  did  not  lack, 

Save  a  proud  rider  on  so  proud  a  back. 

Sometime  he  scuds  far  off,  and  there  he  stares ; 

Anon  he  starts  at  stirring  of  a  feather : 

To  bid  the  wind  a  base  he  now  prepares , 

And  whe'r  he  run ,  or  fly,  they  know  not  whether; 
For  through  his  mane  and  tail  the  high  wind  sings , 
Fanning  the  hairs,  who  wave  like  feather*d  wings. 

He  looks  upon  his  love ,  and  neighs  unto  her; 
She  answers  him ,  as  if  she  knew  his  mind : 
Being  proud,  as  females  are ,  to  see  him  woo  her. 
She  puts  on  outward  strangeness ,  seems  unkind ; 
Spurns  at  his  love ,  and  scorns  the  heat  he  feels , 
Beating  his  kind  embracements  with  her  heels^ 

Then,  like  a  melancholy  malcontent. 

He  vails  his  tail,  that,  like  a  falling  plume , 

Cool  shadow  to  his  melting  buttock  lent: 

He  stamps ,  and  bites  the  poor  flies  in  his  fume. 

His  love,  perceiving  how  he  is  enrag'd , 

Grew  kinder,  and  his  fury  was  assnag'd. 

His  testy  master  goeth  about  to  take  him , 
Whenlo!  the  unbacked  breeder,  full  of  fear, 
Jealous  of  catching ,  swiftly  doth  forsake  him , 
With  her  the  horse ,  and  left  Adonis  there. 
As  they  were  mad ,  unto  the  wood  they  hie  them , 
Out-stripping  crows  that  strive  to  over-fly  them. 

All  swoln  with  chaflng,  down  Adonis  sits , 
Banning  his  boisterous  and  unruly  beast: 

^9i 
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And  now  the  happy  season  once  more  fits , 
That  love-sick  love  by  pleading  may  be  blest ; 

For  lovers  say,  the  heart  hath  treble  wrong , 

When  it  is  barr'd  the  aidance  of  the  tongue. 

An  oven  that  is  stopp'd ,  or  river  stay'd , 
Bometh  more  hotly,  swelleth  with  more  rage : 
So  of  concealed  sorrow  may  be  said, 
Free  vent  of  words  love's  fire  doth  assuage; 

But  when  the  heart's  attorney  once  is  mute , 

The  client  breaks ,  as  desperate  in  his  suit. 

He  sees  her  coming ,  and  begins  to  glow, 
Even  as  a  dying  coal  revives  with  wind , 
And  with  his  bonnet  hides  his  angry  brow; 
Looks  on  the  dull  earth  with  disturbed  mind , 

Taking  no  notice  that  she  is  so  nigh , 

For  all  askaunce  he  holds  her  in  his  eye. 

0 !  what  a  sight  it  was ,  wistly  to  view 

How  she  came  stealing  to  the  wayward  boy ; 

To  note  the  fighting  conflict  of  her  hue, 

How  white  and  red  each  other  did  destroy: 
But  now  her  cheek  was  pale ,  and  by  and  by 
It  flash'd  forth  fire ,  as  lightning  from  the  sky. 

Now  was  she  just  before  him  as  he  sat, 
And  like  a  lowly  lover  down  she  kneels ; 
With  one  fair  hand  she  heaveth  up  his  hat. 
Her  other  tender  hand  his  fair  cheek  feels : 

His  tenderer  cheek  receives  her  soft  hand's  print, 

As  apt  as  new-falFn  snow  takes  any  dint. 

0,  what  a  war  of  looks  was  then  between  them ! 

Her  eyes,  petitioners,  to  his  eyes  suing; 

His  eyes  saw  her  eyes  as  they  had  not  seen  them ; 

Her  eyes  woo'd  still ,  his  eyes  disdain'd  the  wooing ; 
And  all  this  dumb  play  had  his  acts  made  plain 
With  tears,  which,  chorus-like,  h«  «^«% ^\^tt&tk. 
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Full  gently  now  she  takes  him  by  the  hand , 

A  lily  prisoned  in  a  jail  of  snow. 

Or  ivory  in  an  alabaster  band ; 

So  white  a  friend  engirts  so  white  a  foe : 
This  beauteous  combat ,  wilful  and  unwilling, 
Show'd  like  two  silver  doves  that  sit  a  billing. 

Once  iftore  the  engine  of  her  thoughts  began : 

0  fairest  mover  on  this  mortal  round , 
Would  thou  wert  as  I  am ,  and  I  a  man , 

My  heart  all  whole  as  thine ,  thy  heart  my  wound ; 
For  one  sweet  look  thy  help  I  would  assure  thee , 
Though  nothing  but  my  body's  bane  would  cure  thee. 

Give  me  my  hand ,  saithhe,  why  dost  thou  feel  it? 

Give  me  my  heart,  saithshe,  and  thou  shalt  have  it; 

0!  give  it  me,  lest  thy  hard  heart  do  steel  it, 

And  beeing  steel'd ,  soft  sighs  can  never  grave  it : 
Then,  love's  deep  groans  I  never  shall  regard , 
Because  Adonis'  heart  hath  made  mine  hard. 

For  shame !  he  cries ,  let  go ,  and  let  me  go ; 
My  day's  delight  is  past,  my  horse  is  gone , 
And 't  is  your  fault  I  am  bereft  him  so : 

1  pray  you  hence ,  and  leave  me  here  alone ; 

For  all  my  mind,  my  thought,  my  busy  care. 
Is  how  to  get  my  palfrey  from  the  mare. 

Thus  she  replies :  thy  palfrey,  as  he  should. 
Welcomes  the  warm  approach  of  sweet  desire : 
Affection  is  a  coal  that  must  be  cool'd; 
Else ,  suffer'd ,  it  will  set  the  heart  on  fire. 

The  sea  hath  bounds ,  but  deep  desire  hath  none ; 

Therefore ,  no  marvel  though  thy  horse  be  gone. 

How  like  a  jade  he  stood ,  tied  to  the  tree , 
Servilely  mastered  with  a  leathern  rein ; 
But  when  he  saw  his  love ,  his  youth's  fair  fee , 
He  held  such  petty  bondsi^e  in  disdain ; 
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ThrowiDg  the  base  thong  from  his  bendiDg  crest, 
EnfranchisiDg  his  mouth,  his  back,  his  breast.* 

Who  sees  his  trae-Iove  in  her  naked  bed , 
Teaching  the  sheets  a  whiter  hue  than  white , 
Bat,  when  his  glutton  eye  so  full  hath  fed , 
His  other  agents  aim  at  like  delight? 

Who  is  so  faint,  that  dare  not  be  so  bold 

To  touch  the  fire ,  the  weather  being  cold? 

Let  me  excuse  thy  courser,  gentle  boy. 

And  learn  of  him ,  I  heartily  beseech  thee , 

To  take  advantage  on  presented  joy; 

Though  I  were  dumb ,  yet  his  proceedings  teach  thee  : 

0!  learn  to  love;  the  lesson  is  but  plain , 

And  once  made  perfect,  never  lost  again. 

I  know  not  love ,  quoth  he,  nor  will  not  know  it: 
Unless  it  be  a  boar ,  and  then  I  chase  it ; 
'T  is  much  to  borrow ,  and  I  will  not  owe  it ; 
My  love  to  love  is  love  but  to  disgrace  it; 

For  I  have  heard  it  is  a  life  in  death , 

That  laughs,  and  weeps,  and  all  but  with  a  breath. 

Who  wears  a  garment  shapeless  and  unfinished? 
Who  plucks  the  bud  before  one  leaf  put  forth? 
If  springing  things  be  any  jot  diminished , 
They  wither  in  their  prime ,  prove  nothing  worth : 

The  colt  that 's  back'd  and  burden'd  being  young , 

Loseth  his  pride ,  and  never  waieth  strong. 

You  hurt  my  hand  with  wringing ;  let  us  part , 

And  leave  this  idle  theme ,  this  bootless  chat : 

Remove  your  siege  from  my  unyielding  heart ; 

To  love's  alarms  it  will  not  ope  the  gate : 
Dismiss  your  vows ,  your  feigned  tears,  your  flattery. 
For  where  a  heart  is  hard ,  they  make  no  battery. 

What !  canst  thou  talk?  (quoth  she,)  hast  thou  a  tongue? 
0,  would  thou  hadst  not,  or  I  had  no  l[iemik%\ 
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Thy  mermaid's  voice  hath  done  me  double  vprong! 

I  had  my  load  before ,  dow  press'd  with  bearing : 
Melodious  discord,  heavenly  tune  harsh-sounding, 
Ear's  deep  sweet  music,  and  heart's  deep  sore  woan( 

Had  I  no  eyes,  but  ears,  my  ears  would  love 

That  inward  beauty  and  invisible  ; 

Or,  were  I  deaf,  thy  outward  parts  would  move 

Each  part  in  me  that  were  but  sensible : 
Though  neither  eyes  nor  ears ,  to  hear  nor  see , 
Yet  should  I  be  in  love  by  touching  thee. 

Say ,  that  the  sense  of  feeling  were  bereft  me , 
And  that  I  could  not  see ,  nor  hear,  nor  touch. 
And  nothing  but  the  very  smell  were  left  me , 
Yet  would  my  love  to  thee  be  still  as  much ; 
For  from  the  stillitory  of  thy  face  excielling 
Comes  breath  perfum'd ,  that  breedeth  love  by  smelli 

But  0 !  what  banquet  wert  thou  to  the  taste , 
Being  nurse  and  feeder  of  the  other  four: 
Would  they  not  wish  the  feast  might  ever  last, 
And  bid  suspicion  double  lock  the  door. 
Lest  jealousy ,  that  sour  unwelcome  guest , 
Should  by  his  stealing  in  disturb  the  feast? 

Once  more  the  ruby-colour'd  portal  opened. 
Which  to  his  speech  did  hooey-passage  yield : 
Like  a  red  morn ,  that  ever  yet  betoken'd 
Wreck  to  the  sea-man ,  tempest  to  the  field , 
Sorrow  to  shepherds ,  woe  unto  the  birds , 
Gusts  and  foul  flaws  to  herdmen  and  to  herds. 

This  ill  presage  advisedly  she  marketh: 

Even  as  the  wind  is  hush'd  before  it  raineth ; 

Or  as  the  wolf  doth  grin  before  he  barketh , 

Or  as  the  berry  breaks  before  it  staineth ; 
Or  Rke  the  deadly  bullet  of  a  gun , 
His  meaning  struck  \i«x  «t«  Ilvs  words  begun. 
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And  at  his  look  she  flatly  falleth  down , 

For  looks  kill  lo^e ,  and  love  by  looks  reyiveth : 

A.  smile  recures  the  wonnding  of  a  frown ; 

But  blessed  bankrupt  that  by  love  so  thriveth ! 
The  silly  boy ,  believing  she  is  dead , 
Claps  her  pale  cheek ,  till  clapping  makes  it  red ; 

And  all  amaz'd  brake  off  his  late  intent, 
For  sharply  he  did  think  to  reprehend  her, 
Which  canning  love  did  wittily  prevent: 
Fair  fall  the  wit  that  can  so  well  defend  her ! 

For  on  the  grass  she  lies,  as  she  were  slain , 

Till  his  breath  breatheth  life  in  her  again. 

He  wrings  her  nose ,  he  strikes  her  on  the  cheeks , 
He  bends  her  fingers ,  holds  her  pulses  hard , 
He  chafes  her  lips ;  a  thousand  ways  he  seeks 
To  mend  the  hurt  that  his  unkindness  marr'd : 

He  kisses  her;  and  she,  by  her  good  will , 

Will  never  rise ,  so  he  will  kiss  her  still. 

The  night  of  sorrow  now  is  turn'd  to  day : 
Her  two  blue  windows  faintly  she  up-heaveth , 
Like  the  fair  sun ,  when  in  his  fresh  array 
He  cheers  the  morn ,  and  all  the  earth  relieveth : 

And  as  the  bright  sun  glorifies  the  sky , 

So  is  her  face  illumin'd  with  her  eye ; 

Whose  beams  upon  his  hairless  face  are  fix'd , 

As  if  from  thence  they  borrowed  all  their  shine. 

Were  never  four  such  lamps  together  mii'd , 

Had  not  his  clouded  with  his  brow's  repine ; 
But  hers ,  which  through  the  crystal  tears  gave  light, 
Shone  like  the  moon  in  water  seen  by  night. 

0 !  where  am  I?  quoth  she ,  in  earth  or  heaven , 
Or  in  the  ocean  drench*d ,  or  in  the  fire? 
What  hour  is  this?  or  morn  or  weary  even? 
Do  I  delight  to  die,  or  life  desired 
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But  now  I  iiv'd ,  and  life  was  death's  annoy; 
But  now  I  died ,  and  death  was  lively  joy. 

0 !  thoa  didst  kill  me ;  kill  me  once  again :    ' 
Thy  eye's  shrewd  tutor ,  that  hard  heart  of  thine , 
Hath  taught  them  scornful  tricks ,  and  such  disdain , 
That  they  have  mnrder'd  this  poor  heart  of  mine ; 
And  these  mine  eyes ,  true  leaders  to  their  queen , 
But  for  thy  piteous  lips  no  more  had  seen. 

Long  may  they  kiss  each  other  for  this  cure ! 
0 !  never  let  their  crimson  liveries  wear , 
And  as  they  last,  their  verdure  still  endure , 
To  drive  infection  from  the  dangerous  year ! 
That  the  star-gazers ,  having  writ  on  death , 
May  say ,  the  plague  is  hanish'd  by  thy  breath. 

Pure  lips ,  sweet  seals  in  my  soft  lips  imprinted , 
What  bargains  may  I  make ,  still  to  be  sealing? 
To  sell  myself  I  can  be  well  contented , 
So  thou  wilt  buy ,  and  pay ,  and  use  good  dealing ; 
Which  purchase  if  thou  make ,  for  fear  of  slips 
Set  thy  seal-manual  on  my  wax-red  lips. 

A  thousand  kisses  buys  my  heart  from  me , 

And  pay  them  at  thy  leisure ,  one  by  one. 

What  is  ten  hundred  touches  unto  thee? 

Are  they  not  quickly  told,  and  quickly  gone? 
Say ,  for  non-payment  that  the  debt  should  double , 
Is  twenty  hundred  kisses  such  a  trouble? 

Fair  queen,  quoth  he,  if  any  love  you  owe  me. 
Measure  my  strangeness  with  my  unripe  years: 
Before  I  know  myself,  seek  not  to  know  me ; 
No  fisher  but  the  ungrown  fry  forbears : 
The  mellow  plum  doth  fall ,  the  green  sticks  fast , 
Or  being  early  pluck'd  is  sour  to  taste. 

Look,  the  world's  comforter,  with  weary  gait , 
His  day's  hot  task  halld  ew^^^wx  vVi^'^t^x.-. 
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The  owl,  night's  herald,  shrieks,  'tis  very  late; 

The  sheep  are  gone  to  fold ,  birds  to  their  nest. 
And  coal-black  cloads  that  shadow  heaven's  light. 
Do  summon  us  to  part,  and  bid  good  night. 

Now  let  me  say  good  night ;  and  so  say  you ; 

If  you  will  say  so ,  you  shall  have  a  kiss. 

Goodnight,  quoth  she;  and,  ere  he  says  adieu , 

The  honey-fee  of  parting  tender'd  is: 
Her  arms  do  lend  his  neck  a  sweet  embrace : 
Incorporate  then  they  seem ,  face  grows  to  face. 

Till  breathless  he  disjoio'd ,  and  backward  diew 
The  heavenly  moisture ,  that  sweet  coral  month , 
Whose  precions  taste  her  thirsty  lips  well  knew , 
Whereon  they  surfeit ,  yet  complain  on  drought : 

He  with  her  plenty  press'd ,  she  faint  with  dearth , 

Their  lips  together  glued ,  fall  to  the  earth. 

Now  quick  desire  hath  caught  the  yielding  prey. 

And  glutton-like  she  feeds ,  yet  never  fiUeth ; 

Her  lips  are  conquerors ,  his  lips  obey , 

Paying  what  ransom  the  insulter  willeth; 
Whose  vulture  thought  doth  pitch  the  price  so  high , 
That  she  will  draw  his  lips'  rich  treasure  dry. 

And  having  felt  the  sweetness  of  the  spoil, 

With  blindfold  fury  she  begins  to  forage ; 

Her  face  doth  reek  and  smoke ,  her  blood  doth  boil , 

And  careless  lust  stirs  up  a  desperate  courage; 
Planting  oblivion ,  beating  reason  back , 
Forgetting  shame's  pure  blush ,  and  honour's  wrack. 

Hot,  faint,  and  weary,  with  her  hard  embracing. 
Like  a  wild  bird  being  tam'd  with  too  much  handling. 
Or  as  the  fleet-foot  roe  that 's  tir'd  with  chasing. 
Or  like  the  froward  infant  still'd  with  dandling. 
He  now  obeys ,  and  now  no  more  resisteth , 
While  she  takes  all  she  can ,  not  ull^ViA  \^\A>2fek, 
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What  wax  so  frozen  bqt  dissolves  with  tempering,     « 
And  yields  at  last  to  every  light  impression? 
Things  out  of  hope  are  compass'd  oft  with  ventaring, 
Chiefly  in  love ,  whose  leaVe  exceeds  commission : 
Affection  faints  not  like  a  pale-fac'd  coward , 
But  then  woos  best ,  when  most  his  choice  is  froward. 

When  he  did  frown ,  0 !  had  she  then  gave  over, 

Such  nectar  from  his  lips  she  had  not  suck'd. 

Foul  words  and  frowns  must  not  repel  a  lover; 

What  though  the  rose  have  prickles ,  yet  H  is  plnck'd : 
Were  beauty  under  twenty  locks  kept  fast, 
Yet  love  breaks  through ,  and  picks  them  all  at  last. 

For  pity  now  she  can  no  more  detain  him ; 

The  poor  fool  prays  her  that  he  may  depart 

She  is  resolv'd  no  longer  to  restrain  him , 

Bids  him  farewell ,  and  look  well  to  her  heart , 
The  which ,  by  Cupid's  bow  she  doth  protest, 
He  carries  thence  incaged  in  his  breast. 

Sweet  boy ,  she  says ,  this  night  I  '11  waste  in  sorrow , 

For  my  sick  heart  commands  mine  eyes  to  watch. 

Tell  me ,  love's  master,  shall  we  meet  to-morrow? 

Say,  shall  we?  shall  we?  wilt  thou  make  the  match? 
He  tells  her,  no;  to-morrow  he  intends 
To  hunt  the  boar  with  certain  of  his  friends. 

The  boar !  (quoth  she)  whereat  a  sudden  pale , 
Like  lawB  being  spread  upon  the  blushing  rose , 
Usurps  her  cheek :  she  trembles  at  his  tale , 
And  on  his  neck  her  yoking  arms  she  throws ; 

She  sinketh  down ,  still  hanging  by  his  neck, 

He  on  her  belly  falls ,  she  on  her  back. 

Now  is  she  in  the  very  lists  of  love , 

Her  champion  mounted  for  the  hot  encounter : 

All  is  imaginary  she  doth  prove , 

He  will  not  manage  her ,  although  he  mount  her; 
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That  worse  than  Tantalus'  is  her  annoy , 
To  clip  Elysinm ,  and  to  lack  her  joy. 

Even  as  poor  birds ,  decciv'd  with  painted  grapes , 
Do  surfeit  by  the  eye ,  and  pine  the  maw , 
E?en  so  she  languisheth  in  her  mishaps , 
As  those  poor  birds  that  helpless  berries  saw. 

The  warm  effects  which  she  in  him  finds  mjssing, 

She  seeks  to  kindle  with  continual  kissing: 

But  all  in  vain ;  good  queen ,  it  will  not  be : 
She  hath  assay'd  as  much  as  may  be  prov'd; 
Her  pleading  hath  dcserv'd  a  greater  fee ; 
She  's  love ,  she  loves ,  and  yet  she  is  not  lov'd. 

Fie,  fie!  he  says,  you  crush  me;  let  me  go* 

You  have  no  reason  to  withhold  me  so. 

Thou  hadst  been  gone ,  quoth  she ,  sweet  boy ,  ere  this , 
But  that  thou  told'st  me ,  thou  would'st  hunt  the  boar. 
0 !  be  advis'd ;  thou  know'st  not  what  it  is 
With  javelin's  point  a  churlish  swine  to  gore , 

Whose  tushes  never-shealh'd  he  whetteth  still , 

Like  to  a  mortal  butcher,  bent  to  kill. 

On  his  bow-back  he  hath  a  battle  set 

Of  bristly  pikes ,  that  ever  threat  his  foes ; 

His  eyes  like  glow-worms  shine  when  he  doth  fret ; 

His  snout  digs  sepulchres  where'er  he  goes; 

Being  mov'd ,  he  strikes  whate'er  is  in  his  way , 

And  whom  he  strikes  his  cruel  tushes  slay. 

His  brawny  sides ,  with  hairy  bristles  armed , 

Are  better  proof  than  thy  spear's  point  can  enter; 

His  short  thick  neck  cannot  be  easily  harmed ; 

Being  ireful  on  the  lion  he  will  venture : 
The  thorny  brambles  and  embracing  bushes , 
As  fearful  of  him ,  part;  through  whom  he  rushes. 

Alas !  he  nought  esteems  that  face  of  thine , 
To  which  love's  eyes  pay  tributary  gaies-, 
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Nor  thy  soft  hands ,  sweet  lips,  and  crystal  eyne, 
Whose  full  perfection  all  the  world  amazes ; 
But  having  thee  at  vantage ,  (wondrous  dread !) 
Would  root  these  beauties ,  as  he  roots  the  mead. 

0 !  let  him  keep  his  loathsome  cabin  still ; 

Beauty  hath  nought  to  do  with  such  foul  fiends : 

Come  not  wjthin  his  danger  by  thy  will ; 

They  that  thrive  well  take  counsel  of  their  friends. 
When  thou  didst  name  the  boar,  not  to  dissemble , 
I  fear'd  thy  fortune ,  and  my  joints  did  tremble. 

Didst  thou  not  miark  my  face?    Was  it  not  white? 

Saw'st  thou  not  signs  of  fear  lurk  in  mine  eye  ? 

Grew  I  not  faint?  and  fell  I  not  downright? 

Within  my  bosom ,  whereon  thou  dost  lie , 
My  boding  heart  pants ,  beats ,  and  takes  no  rest , 
But  like  an  earthquake  shakes  thee  on  my  breast. 

For  where  love  reigns ,  disturbing  jealousy 
Doth  call  himself  affection's  sentinel ; 
.  Gives  false  alarms ,  suggesteth  mutiny , 
And  in  a  peaceful  hour  doth  cry ,  **kill,  kill;" 

Distempering  gentle  love  in  his  desire , 

As  air  and  water  do  abate  the  fire. 

This  sour  Ipformer ,  this  bate-breeding  spy , 
This  canker  that  eats  up  love's  tender  spring, 
This  carry-tale,  dissentious  jealousy,  , 

That  sometime  true  news ,  sometime  false  doth  bring , 
Knocks  at  my  heart ,  and  whispers  in  mine  ear , 
That  if  I  love  thee ,  I  thy  death  should  fear : 

And  more  than  so ,  presenteth  to  mine  eye 
The  picture  of  an  angry  chafing  boar, 
Under  whose  sharp  fangs  on  his  back  doth  lie 
An  image  like  thyself,  all  stain'd  with  gore ; 

Whose  blood  upon  the  fresh  flowers  being  shed , 
.    Doth  make  them  drooj^  with  f^rief,  and  hang  the  head. 
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What  should  I  do ,  seeing  thee  so  indeed , 

That  tremble  at  th*  imagination? 

The  thought  of  it  doth  make  my  faint  heart  bleed, 

And  fear  doth  teach  it  divination : 
I  prophesy  thy  death ,  my  living  sorrow , 
If  thou  encounter  with  the  boar  to-morrow. 

But  if  thou  needs  wilt  hunt ,  be  rul'd  by  me ; 

Uncouple  at  the  timorous  flying  hare , 

Or  at  the  fox,  which  lives  by  subtlety, 

Or  at  the  roe ,  which  no  encounter  dare : 
Pursue  these  fearful  creatures  o'er  the  downs , 
And  on  thy  well-breath'd  horse  keep  with  thy  hounds. 

And  when  thou  hast  on  foot  the  purblind  hare, 
Mark  the  poor  wretch ,  to  overshut  his  troubles , 
How  he  out-runs  the  wind ,  and  with  what  care 
He  cranks  and  crosses  with  a  thousand  doubles : 

The  many  musets  through  the  which  he  goes , 

Are  like  a  labyrinth  to  amaze  his  foes. 

Sometime  he  runs  among  a  flock  of  sheep , 
To  make  the  cunning  hounds  mistake  their  smell ; 
And  sometime  where  earth-delving  conies  keep , 
To  stop  the  loud  pursuers  in  their  yell ; 

And  sometime  sorteth  with  a  herd  of  deer. 

Danger  deviseth  shifts ;  wit  waits  on  fear : 

For  there  his  smell ,  with  others  being  mingled , 
The  hot  scent-snuffing  hounds  are  driven  to  doubt, 
Ceasing  their  clamorous  cry ,  till  they  have  singled 
With  much  ado  the  cold  fault  cleanly  out; 

Then  do  they  spend  their  mouths :  echo  replies. 

As  if  another  chase  were  in  the  skies. 

By  this ,  poor  Wat ,  far  off  upon  a  hill , 
Stands  on  his  hinder  legs  with  listening  ear , 
To  barken  if  his  foes  pursue  him  still : 
Anon  their  loud  alarums  he  doth  hear ; 

yiL  ^^^ 
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To  mingle  beauty  mlh  iDfirmities , 

And  pure  perfection  with  impure  defeature ; 

Making  it  subject  to  the  tyranny 

Of  mad  mischances,  and  much  misery; 

As  burning  fevers ,  agues  pale  and  faint, 
Life-poisoning  pestilence ,  and  frenzies  wood ; 
The  marrow-eating  sickness ,  whose  attaint 
Bisorder  breeds  by  healing  of  the  blood : 

Surfeits,  impostumes,  grief,  and damn'd despair, 

Swear  nature's  death  for  framing  thee  so  fair. 

And  not  the  least  of  all  these  maladies 
But  in  one  minute's  fight  brings  beauty  under : 
Both  favour,  savour,  hue,  and  qualities, 
Whereat  th'  impartial  gazer  late  did  wonder. 

Are  on  the  sudden  wasted,  thaw'd,  and  done, 

As  mountain  snow  melts  with  the  midday  sun. 

Therefore ,  despite  of  fruitless  chastity , 
Love-lacking  vestals ,  and  self-loving  nuns , 
That  on  the  earth  would  breed  a  scarcity. 
And  barren  dearth  of  daughters  and  of  sons, 

Be  prodigal :  the  lamp  that  burns  by  night, 

Dries  up  his  oil  to  lend  the  world  his  light. 

What  is  thy  body  but  a  swallowing  grave , 
Seeming  to  bury  that  posterity 
Which  by  the  rights  of  time  thou  needs  must  have. 
If  thou  destroy  them  not  in  dark  obscurity? 

If  so ,  the  world  will  hold  thee  in  disdain , 

Sith  in  thy  pride  so  fair  a  hope  is  slain. 

So  in  thyself  thyself  art  made  away , 
A  mischief  worse  than  civil  home-bred  strife , 
Or  theirs  whose  desperate  hands  themselves  do  slaY  ^ 
Or  butcher  sire  that  reaves  his  son  oU\^e. 
Foal  cankering  rust  the  hidden  IreaiSuift  lt^Vs» , 
But  gold  that 's  put  to  use  more  f^oVd  Yi^%^Vs«  ^ 
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Nay  then,  quoth  Adon,  you  will  Cril  agaio 
Into  your  idle  over-handled  theme : 
The  kiss  1  gave  you  is  bestow'd  in  vain , 
And  aii  in  vain  you  strive  against  the  stream ; 
For  by  this  biack-fac'd  night,  desire's  foul  nurse , 
Your  treatise  makes  me  like  you  worse  and  worse. 

If  love  have  lent  you  twenty  thousand  tongues, 
And  every  tongue  more  moving  than  your  own , 
Bewitching  like  the  wanton  mermaid's  songs, 
Yet  from  mine  ear  the  tempting  tune  is  blown ; 
For  know ,  my  heart  stands  armed  in  mine  ear , 
And  will  not  let  a  false  sound  enter  there; 

Lest  the  deceiving  harmony  should  run 

Into  the  quiet  closure  of  my  breast. 

And  then  my  little  heart  were  quite  undone , 

In  his  bedchamber  to  be  barr'd  of  rest. 
No ,  lady ,  no ;  my  heart  longs  not  to  groan , 
But  soundly  sleeps ,  while  now  it  sleeps  alone. 

What  have  you  urg'd  that  I  cannot  reprove? 
The  path  is  smooth  that  leadeth  on  to  danger; 
I  hate  not  love ,  but  your  device  in  love , 
That  lends  embracements  unto  every  stranger. 

You  do  it  for  increase :  O  strange  excuse  ! 

When  reason  is  the  bawd  to  lust's  abuse. 

Call  it  not  love ,  for  love  to  heaven  is  fled , 
Since  sweating  lust  on  earth  usurp'd  his  name ; 
Under  whose  simple  semblance  he  hath  fed 
Upon  fresh  beauty ,  blotting  it  with  blame ; 

Which  the  hot  tyrant  stains*  and  soon  bereaves , 

As  caterpillars  do  the  tender  leaves. 

Love  comforteth  like  sunshine  after  rain , 
But  lust's  effect  is  tempest  a^et  sw\i\ 
Love's  geaile  spring  doth  a\N»  viS  lt«&\itws^««i , 
Lust's  wjoter  comes  ere  summw  \\a\l\i^  ^^w^*. 
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Loye  surfeits  Dot,  lust  like  a  glutton  dies; 
Loye  is  all  truth ,  lust  full  of  forged  lies. 

More  I  could  tell ,  but  more  I  dare  not  say ; 
The  text  is  old ,  the  orator  too  green. 
Therefore,  in  sadness,  now  I  will  away; 
My  face  is  full  of  shame ,  my  heart  of  teen : 

Mine  ears ,  that  to  your  wanton  talk  attended , 

Do  b\irn  themselves  for  haying  so  offended. 

With  this  he  breaketh  from  the  sweet  embrace 
Of  those  fair  arms  which  bound  him  to  her  breast, 
And  homeward  through  the  dark  lawn  runs  apace ; 
Leaves  Love  upon  her  back  deeply  distress'd. 

Look,  how  a  bright  star  shooteth  from  the  sky, 

So  glides  he  in  the  night  from  Yenus'  eye ; 

Which  after  him  she  darts ,  as  one  on  shore 
Gazing  upon  a  late-embarked  friend , 
Till  the  wild  waves  will  have  him  seen  no  more , 
Whose  ridges  with  the  meeting  clouds  contend : 

So  did  the  merciless  and  pitchy  night 

Fold  in  the  object  that  did  feed  her  sight. 

Whereat  amaz*d ,  as  one  that  unaware 
Hath  dropp'd  a  precious  jewel  in  the  flood , 
Or  'stonish'd  as  night  wanderers  often  are , 
Their  light  blown  out  in  some  mistrustful  wood ; 

Even  so  confounded  in  the  dark  she  lay, 

Having  lost  the  fair  discovery  of  her  way. 

And  now  she  beats  her  heart ,  whereat  it  groans , 
That  all  the  neighbour-caves ,  as  seeming  troubled , 
Make  verbal  repetition  of  her  moans: 
Passion  on  passion  deeply  is  redoubled. 

Ah  me!  she  cries,  and  twenty  times ,  woe,  woe! 

And  twenty  echoes  twenty  times  crj  so. 

She  marking  them ,  begiDS  a  waUmf^  \io\A  > 
And  sings  cx/eniporally  a  woeful  d\U^ ;       •  .^^^ 
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How  love  makes  young  men  thrall ,  and  old  men  dote ; 

How  love  is  wise  in  folly,  foolish  witty : 
Her  heavy  anthem  still  concludes  in  woe , 
And  still  the  choir  of  echoes  answer  so. 

Her  song  was  tedious ,  and  outwore  the  night , 
,      For  lovers'  hours  are  long ,  though  seeming  short : 
If  pleas'd  themselves ,  others,  they  think,  delight 
In  such  like  circumstance ,  with  such  like  sport: 
Their  copious  stories ,  oftentimes  begun , 
End  without  audience ,  and  are  never  done. 

For  who  hath  she  to  spend  the  night  withal, 
But  idle  sounds  resembling  parasites ; 
Like  shrill-tongu'd  tapsters  answering  every  call , 
Soothing  the  humour  of  fantastic  wits? 

She  says,  'tis  so:  they  answer  all ,  'tis  so; 

And  would  say  after  her,  ifshesaidno. 
* 
Lo!  here  the  gentle  lark ,  weary  of  rest. 
From  his  moist  cabinet  mounts  up  on  high, 
And  wakes  the  morning,  from  whose  silver  breast 
The  sun  ariseth  in  his  majesty ; 
Who  doth  the  world  so  gloriously  behold, 
That  cedar-tops  and  hills  seem  burnish'd  gold. 

Venus  salutes  him  with  this  fair  good-morrow. 
0  thou  clear  god ,  and  patron  of  all  light, 
From  whom  each  lamp  and  shining  star  doth  borrow 
The  beauteous  influence  that  makes  him  bright, 
There  lives  a  son  that  suck'd  an  earthly  mother , 
May  lend  thee  light,  as  thou  dost  lend  to  other. 

This  said ,  she  hasteth  to  a  myrtle  grove , 
Musing  the  morning  is  so  much  o*er-worn ; 
And  yet  she  hears  no  tidings  of  her  love : 
She  hearkens ,  for  his  hounds ,  and  for  his  horn . 
Anon  she  hears  them  chaunt  it  lustily , 
Aad  all  in  haste  she  coasteth  to  the  cry. 
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'And  as  she  runs,  the  bushes  ip  the  way 
Some  catch  her  by  the  neck ,  some  kiss  her  face , 
Some  twin*d  about  her  thigh  to  make  her  stay. 
She  wildly  breaketh  from  their  strict  embrace , 

Like  a  milch  doe ,  whose  swelling  dugs  do  ache , 

Hasting  to  feed  her  fawn  hid  in  some  brake. 

By  this  she  hears  the  hounds  are  at  a  bay , 
Whereat  she  starts ,  like  one  that  spies  an  adder 
Wreath'd  up  in  fatal  folds ,  just  in  his  way , 
The  fear  whereof  doth  make  him  shake  and  shudder : 
Even  so  the  timorous  yelping  of  the  hounds 
Appals  her  senses,  and  her  spirit  confounds. 

For  now  she  knows  it  is  no  gentle  chase , 

But  the  blunt  boar ,  rough  bear ,  or  lion  proud , 

Because  the  cry  remaineth  in  one  place, 

Where  fearfully  the  dogs  exclaim  aloud ; 
Finding  their  enemy  to  be  so  curst, 
They  all  strain  courtesy  who  shall  cope  him  first. 

This  dismal  cry  rings  sadly  in  her  ear, 
Through  which  it  enters  to  surprise  her  heart; 
Who ,  overcome  by  doubt  and  bloodless  fear , 
With  cold-pale  weakness  numbs  each  feeling  part; 

Like  soldiers,  when  their  captain  once  doth  yield, 

They  basely  fly,  and  dare  not  stay  the  field. 

Thus  stands  she  in  a  trembling  extasy , 

Till  cheering  up  her  senses  all  dismay'd. 

She  tells  them ,  *l  is  a  causeless  fantasy, 

And  childish  error  that  they  are  afraid ; 
Bids  them  leave  quaking ,  bids  them  fear  no  more : 
And  with  that  word  she  spied  the  hunted  boar; 

Whose  frothy  mouth  bepainted  all  with  red , 
Like  milk  and  blood  being  mingled  both  together, 
A  second  fear  through  all  her  sinews  spread , 
Which  madly  hurries  her  she  knows  uot  YiVv\\,Vi<&\\ 
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Oyes!  it  may;  thou  hast  do  eyes  to.see, 

But  hatefully  at  random  dost  thou  hit. 
Thy  marii  is  feeble  age ;  but  thy  false  dart 
Mistakes  that  aim ,  and  cleaves  an  infant's  heart. 

Hadst  thou  but  bid  beware ,  then  he  had  spoke , 

And  hearing  him  thy  power  had  lost  his  power. 

The  destinies  will  curse  thee  for  this  stroke ; 

They  bid  thee  crop  a  weed ,  thou  pluck'st  a  flower. 
Loye's  golden  arrow  at  him  should  have  fled, 
And  not  death's  ebon  dart ,  to  strike  him  dead. 

Dost  thou  drink  tears ,  that  thou  provok'st  such  weeping? 

What  may  a  heavy  groan  advantage*  thee? 

Why  hast  thou  cast  into  eternal  sleeping 

Those  eyes  that  taught  all  other  eyes  to  see? 
Now  Nature  cares  not  for  thy  mortal  vigour. 
Since  her  best  work  is  ruin'd  with  thy  rigour. 

Here  overcome ,  as  one  full  of  despair , 

She  vaiFd  her  eye-lids ,  who,  like  sluices,  stopped 

The  crystal  tide  that  from  her  two  cheeks  faur 

In  the  sweet  channel  of  her  bosom  dropped; 
But  through  the  flood-gates  breaks  the  silver  rain , 
And  with  his  strong  course  opens  them  again. 

0 ,  how  her  eyes  and  tears  did  lend  and  borrow  I 

Her  eyes  seen  in  the  tears ,  tears  in  her  eye ; 

Both  crystals,  where  they  view*d  each  other's  sorrow , 

Sorrow  that  friendly  sighs  sought  still  to  dry ; 
But  like  a  stormy  day,  now  wind,  now  rain. 
Sighs  dry  her  cheeks ,  tears  make  them  wet  again. 

Variable  passions  throng  her  constant  woe , 

As  striving  who  should  best  become  her  grief; 

All  entertained ,  each  passion  labours  so , 

That  every  present  sorrow  seemeth  chief 
But  none  is  best;  then,  join  they  all  together , 
Like  many  clouds  consoltiDg  for  hnX  ^^^\)ki«c .    . 
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By  this  far  off  she  hears  some  huntsman  hollow ; 
A  nurse's  song  ne'er  pleased  her  babe  so  well  : 
The  dire  imagination  she  did  follow 
This  sound  of  hope  doth  labour  to  expel; 

For  now  reviving  joy  bids  her  rejoice, 

And  flatters  her  it  is  Adonis'  voice. 

Whereat  her  tears  began  to  turn  their  tide , 
Being  prison'd  in  her  eye ,  like  pearls  in  glass ; 
Yet  sometimes  falls  an  orient  drop  beside , 
Which  her  cheek  melts ,  as  scorning  it  should  pass 
To  wash  the  foul  face  of  the  sluttish  ground , 
Who  is  but  drunken ,  when  she  seemeth  drown'd 

0  hard-believing  love ,  how  strange  it  seems 

Not  to  believe ,  and  yet  too  credulous ! 

Thy  weal  and  woe  are  both  of  them  extremes ; 

Despair  and  hope  make  thee  ridiculous : 
The  one  doth  flatter  thee  in  thoughts  unlikely, 
In  likely  thoughts  the  other  kills  thee  quickly. 

Now  she  unweaves  the  web  that  she  hath  wrought; 

Adonis  lives ,  and  Death  is  not  to  blame : 

II  was  not  she  that  call'd  him  all  to  nought; 

Now  she  adds  honours  to  his  hateful  name ; 
She  clepes  him  king  of  graves ,  and  grave  for  king 
Imperious  supreme  of  all  mortal  things. 

No,  no,  quoth  she,  sweet  Death,  I  did  but  jest; 
Yet'pardon  me ,  I  felt  a  kind  of  fear , 
When  as  I  met  the  boar ,  that  bloody  beast. 
Which  knows  no  pity,  but  is  still  severe ; 
Then,  gentle  shadow,  (truth  I  must  confess) 
I  rail'd  on  thee,  fearing  my  love's  decease. 

'T  is  not  my  fault :  the  boar  provok'd  my  tongue ; 
Be  wrcak'd  on  him ,  invisible  commander ; 
'T  is  he ,  foul  creature ,  that  hath  done  thee  wrong ; 
/  did  but  act ,  he 's  author  of  thy  slander. 
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Griefhath  two  tongues,  and  neyer  woman  yet 
Could  rule  them  both ,  without  ten  women's  wit. 

Thus  hoping  that  Adonis  is  alive , 

Her  rash  suspect  she  doth  extenuate ; 

And  that  his  beauty  may  the  better  thriye , 

With  death  she  humbly  doth  insinuate : 
Tells  him  of  trophies ,  statues ,  tombs ,  and  stories , 
His  victories,  his  triumphs,  and  his  glories. 

0  Jove !  quoth  she ,  how  much  a  fool  was  I , 

To  be  of  such  a  weak  and  silly  mind , 

To  wail  his  death ,  who  lives,  and  must  not  die , 

Till  mutual  overthrow  of  mortal  kind ; 
For  he  being  dead ,  with  him  is  beauty  slain , 
And,  beauty  dead,  black  chaos  comes  again. 

Fie,  fie,  fond  love!  thou  art  S9  full  of  fear , 

As  one  with  treasure  laden ,  hemm'd  with  thieves : 

Trifles ,  unwitnessed  with  eye  or  ear. 

Thy  coward  heart  with  false  bethinking  grieves. 

Even  at  this  word  she  hears  a  merry  horn , 

Whereat  she  leaps  that  was  but  late  forlorn. 

As  falcons  to  the  lure ,  away  she  flies : 

The  grass  stoops  not ,  she  treads  on  it  so  light ; 

And  in  her  haste  unfortunately  spies 

The  foul  boar's  conquest  on  her  fair  delight : 
Which  seen ,  her  eyes ,  as  murder'd  with  the  view , 
Like  stars  asham'd  of  day,  themselves  withdrew. 

Or,  as  the  snail ,  whose  tender  horns  being  hit , 
Shrinks  backward  in  his  shelly  cave  with  pain , 
And  there  all  smother'd  up  in  shade  doth  sit , 
Long  after  fearing  to  creep  forth  again : 

So,  at  his  bloody  view,  her  eyes  are  fled 

Into  the  deep-dark  cabins  of  her  head : 

Where  they  resign  their  office  and  their  light 
To  the  disposing  of  her  troubled  braiii*, 
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Who  bids  them  still  consort  with  ii§^y  night. 
And  never  wound  the  heart  with  lool&s  again ; 
Who ,  lilie  a  king  perplexed  in  his  throne , 
By  their  suggestion  gives  a  deadly  groan , 

Whereat  each  tributary  subject  quakes; 
As  when  the  wind ,  imprison'd  in  the  ground , 
Struggling  for  passage :  earth's  foundation  shakes « 
Which  with  cold  terror  doth  men's  minds  confound. 
This  mutiny  each  part  doth  so  surprise , 
That  from  their  dark  beds  once  more  leap  her  eyes ; 

And,  being  open'd,  threw  unwilling  light 
Upon  the  wide  wound  that  the  boar  had  trench'd 
In  his  soft  flank;  whose  wonted  lily  white 
With  purple  tears ,  that  his  wound  wept ,  was  drench'd : 
No  flower  was  nigh ,  no  grass,  herb,  leaf,  or  weed, 
But  stole  his  blood ,  and  seem'd  with  him  to  bleed. 

This  solemn  sympathy  poor  Venus  noteth ; 

Over  one  shoulder  doth  she  hang  her  head , 

Dumbly  she  passions ,  franticly  she  doteth ; 

She  thinks  he  could  not  die ,  he  is  not  dead : 
Her  voice  is  stopp'd ,  her  joints  forget  to  bow , 
Her  eyes  are  mad  that  they  have  wept  till  now. 

Upon  his  hurt  she  looks  so  stedfastly, 

That  her  sight  dazzling  makes  the  wound  seem  three ; 

And  then  she  reprehends  her  mangling  eye , 

That  makes  more  gashes  where  no  breach  should  be : 

His  face  seems  twain ,  each  several  limb  is  doubled ; 

For  oft  the  eye  mistakes,  the  brain  being  troubled. 

My  tongue  cannot  express  my  grief  for  one , 
And  yet ,  quoth  she ,  behold  two  Adons  dead ! 
My  sighs  are  blown  away ,  my  salt  tears  gone , 
Mine  eyes  are  turn'd  lo  ftte ,  m^\i^w\.Vil^wl: 
Heavy  heart's  lead ,  me\i  at m\\i^  c^«^  \^^^\*,\ 
So  shall  I  die  by  drops  ollnox.  ^^aVt^- 
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Alas,  poor  world,  what  treasure  hast  thon  lost !  ' 

What  &ce  remains  alive  that's  worth  the  viewing? 
Whose  tongue  is  music  now?    what  canst  thou  boast 
Of  things  long  since ,  or  any  thing  ensuing? 

The  flowers  are  sweet,  their  colours  fresh  and  trim; 

But  true  sweet  beauty  liv'd  and  died  with  him. 

Bonnet  nor  veil  henceforth  no  creature  wear; 

Nor  sun  nor  wind  will  ever*strive  to  kiss  you : 

Having  no  fair  to  lose ,  you  need  not  fear ; 

The  sun  doth  scorn  you ,  and  the  wind  doth  hiss  you : 
But  when  Adonis  liv'd,  sun  and  sharp  air 
Lurk'd  like  two  thieves ,  to  rob  him  of  his  fair : 

And  therefore  would  he  put  his  bonnet  on , 

Under  whose  brim  the  gaudy  sun  would  peep , 

The  wind  would  blow  it  ofif,  and,  being  gone, 

Play  with  his  locks:  then,  would  Adonis  weep , 
And  straight  in  pity  of  his  tender  years. 
They  both  would  strive  who  first  should  dry  his  tears. 

To  see  his  face ,  the  lion  walk'd  along 

Behind  some  hedge ,  because  he  would  not  fear  him ; 

To  recreate  himself  when  he  hath  sung , 

The  tiger  would  be  tame ,  and  gently  hear  him ; 

If  he  had  spoke ,  the  wolf  would  leave  his  prey , 

And  never  fright  the  silly  lamb  that  day. 

When  hie  beheld  his  shadow  in  the  brook, 
The  fishes  spread  on  it  their  golden  gills : 
When  he  was  by ,  the  birds  such  pleasure  took , 
That  some  would  sing ,  some  other  in  their  bills 

Would  bring  him  mulberries ,  and  ripe  red  cherries ; 

He  fed  them  with  his  sight,  they  him  with  berries. 

But  this  foul,  grim,  and  urchin-snouted  boar  ^ 

Whose  downward  eye  still  looketli  tot  ^  ^«s^  ^ 
Ne'er  saw  the  beauteous  livery  lhai\i«^Qt«\ 
Witness  the  ezKertaioment  that  be  f^a'He  ^  ^y- 
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If  he  did  see  his  &ce,  why  then,  I  know. 

He  thought  to  kiss  him ,  and  hath  kill'd  him  so. 

Tistrae,  'tistnie:  thus  was  Adonis  slain. 
He  ran  upon  the  boar  with  his  sharp  spear , 
Who  did  not  whet  his  teeth  at  him  agdn , 
But  by  a  kiss  thought  to  persuade  him  there; 
And  nuzzling  in  his  flank ,  the  loving  swine 
Sheath'd,  unaware,  the  tusk  in  his  soft  groin* 

Had  I  been  tooth'd  like  him ,  I  must  confess , 
With  Idssing  him  I  should  have  kill'd  him  first: 
But  he  is  dead ,  and  neyer  did  he  bless 
My  youth  with  his ,  the  more  am  I  accurst. 
With  this  she  falleth  in  the  place  she  stood , 
And  stains  her  face  with  his  congealed  blood. 

She  looks  upon  his  lips ,  and  they  are  pale ; 

She  takes  him  by  the  hand ,  and  that  is  cold ; 

She  whispers  io  his  ears  a  heavy  tale , 

As  if  they  heard  the  woful  words  she  told : 
She  lifts  the  coffer-lids  that  close  his  eyes , 
Where  lo!  two  lamps,  burnt  out,  in  darkness  lies : 

Two  glasses ,  where  herself  herself  beheld 

A  thousand  times,  and  now  no  more  reflect; 

Their  virtue  lost,  wherein  they  late  excell'd , 

And  every  beauty  robb*d  of  his  effect: 
Wonder  of  time ,  quoth  she ,  this  is  my  spite , 
That ,  thou  being  dead ,  the  day  should  yet  be  light. 

Since  thou  art  dead,  lo!  here  I  prophesy, 

Sorrow  on  love  hereafter  shall  attend : 

It  shall  be  waited  on  with  jealousy , 

Find  sweet  beginning ,  but  unsavoury  end ; 
Ne'er  settled  equally ,  but  high  or  low , 
That  all  love's  pleasure  shall  not  match  his  woe. 

ItsballbeBckley  false,  aiidl\x\\ollt«ndL\ 
Bad  and  be  blasted  la  abTe&\]t)An%-'^Vi\«\ 
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The  bottom  poison ,  and  the  top  o'er-straw'd 
With  sweets ,  that  shall  Ihe  truest  sight  beguile : 
The  strongest  body  shall  it  make  most  weak. 
Strike  the  wise  dumb ,  and  teach  the  fool  to  speak. 

It  shall  be'sparing ,  and  too  ftill  of  riot , 

Teaching  decrepit  age  to  tread  the  measures : 

The  staring  ruffian  shall  it  keep  in  quiet, 

Pluck  down  the  rich ,  enrich  the  poor  with  treasures : 
It  shall  be  raging  mad ,  and  silly  mild, 
Hake  the  young  old ,  the  old  become  a  child. 

It  shall  suspect ,  where  is  no  cause  of  fear ; 

It  shall  not  fear ,  where  it  should  most  mistrust ; 

It  shall  be  merciful ,  and  too  severe, 

And  most  deceiving,  when  it  seems  most  just: 

Perverse  it  shall  be ,  where  it  shows  most  toward ; 

Put  fear  to  valour ,  courage  to  the  coward. 

It  shall  be  cause  of  war ,  and  dire  events , 

And  set  dissension  'twixt  the  son  and  sire ; 

Subject  and  servile  to  all  discontents, 

As  dry  combustions  matter  is  to  fire : 
Sith  in  his  prime  death  doth  my  love  destroy , 
They  that  love  best,  their  loves  shall  not  enjoy. 

By  this  the  boy ,  that  by  her  side  lay  kiird , 
Was  melted  like  a  vapour  from  her  sight, 
And  in  his  blood ,  that  on  the  ground  lay  spiird, 
A  purple  flower  sprung  up ,  checquer'd  with  white ; 
Resembling  well  his  pale  cheeks ,  and  the  blood 
Which  in  round  drops  upon  their  whiteness  stood. 

She  bows  her  head  the  new-sprung  flower  to  smell , 
Comparing  it  to  her  Adonis'  breath ; 
And  says ,  within  her  bosom  it  shall  dwell , 
Since  he  himself  is  reft  from  her  by  de&X\i*. 
She  crops  the  stalk ,  and  la  the  bieaLtVi  ^v^^«»s 
Greea  dropping  sap ,  whicb  she  compw^*  %»  \fc«t?». 
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Poor  flower,  quoth  she,  this  was  thy  father's  gaise. 
Sweet  issae  of  a  more  sweet-smelling  sire , 
For  every  little  grief  to  wet  his  eyes : 
To  grow  mito  himself  was  his  desire , 

And  so 'tis  thine;  but  know,  It  is  as  good  . 

To  wither  in  my  breast,  as  in  his  blood. 

Here  was  thy  father's  bed ,  here  in  my  breast ; 

Thou  art  the  next  of  blood ,  and 't  is  thy  right : 

Lo !  in  this  hollow  cradle  take  tby  rest , 

My  throbbing  heart  shall  rock  thee  day  and  night : 
There  shall  not  be  one  minute  in  an  hour, 
Wherein  I  will  not  kiss  my  sweet  love's  flower. 

Thus  weary  of  the  world ,  away  she  hies , 
And  yokes  her  silver  doves ;  by  whose  swift  aid 
Their  mistress  mounted  through  the  empty  skies 
In  her  light  chariot  quickly  is  convey'd; 
Holding  their  course  to  Paphos,  where  their  queen 
Means  to  immure  herself  and  not  be  seen. 
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^ROM  the  besieged  Ardea  all  in  post, 
Boroe  by  the  trustless  wings  of  false  desire, 
I'nst-breathed  Tarquin  leaves  the  Roman  host, 
^nd  to  Collatium  bears  the  lightless  fire 
Which ,  in  pale  embers  hid ,  lurks  to  aspire , 

And  girdle  with  embracing  flames  the  waist 

Of  Coilatine's  fair  love ,  Lucrece  the  chaste. 

Haply  that  name  of  chaste  unhappily  set 
This  bateless  edge  on  his  keen  appetite ; 
When  Collatine  unwisely  did  not  let 
To  praise  the  clear  unmatched  red  and  white , 
Which  triumph*d  in  that  sky  of  his  delight ; 

Where  mortal  stars ,  as  bright  as  heaven's  beauties , 

With  pure  aspects  did  him  peculiar  duties. 

For  he  the  night  before ,  in  Tarquin's  tent , 
Unlocked  the  treasure  of  his  happy  state ; 
What  priceless  wealth  the  heavens  had  him  lent 
In  the  possession  of  his  beauteous  mate ; 
Reckoning  his  fortune  at  such  high  proud  rate , 

That  kings  might  be  espoused  to  more  fame, 

But  king  nor  peer  to  such  a  peerless  dame. 

0  happiness !  enjoy'd  but  of  a  few ; 
And ,  if  possessed ,  as  soon  dccay'd  and  done, 
As  is  the  morning's  silver-melting  dew 
Against  the  golden  splendor  of  the  sun ; 
An  expir'd  date ,  cancell'd  ere  well  begun ; 

Honour  and  beauty,  in  the  owner's  arms , 

Are  w'eakJfforiress'd  from  a  world  of  Yiarms. 

VJL  '^'^ 
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Beauty  itself  doth  of  itself  persuade 
The  eyes  of  men  without  ao  orator; 
What  needeth ,  then ,  apologies  be  made 
To  set  forth  that  which  is  so  singular? 
Or  why  is  Collatine  the  publisher 

Of  that  rich  jewel  he  should  keep  unknown 

From  thievish  ears ,  because  it  is  his  own? 

Perchance  his  boast  of  Lucrece'  sovereignty 

Suggested  this  proud  issue  of  a  king, 

For  by  our  ears  our  hearts  oft  tainted  be : 

Perchance  that  envy  of  so  rich  a  thing , 

Braving  compare,  disdainfully  did  sting 
His  high-pitch'd  thoughts,  that  meaner  men  should  vaunt 
That  golden  hap  which  their  superiors  want. 

But  some  untimely  thought  did  instigate 

His  all  too  timeless  speed ,  if  none  of  those : 

His  honour,  his  affairs,  his  friends,  his  state. 

Neglected  all ,  with  swift  intent  he  goes 

To  quench  the  coal  which  in  his  liver  glows. 
Orash,  false  heat!  wrapt  in  repentant  cold , 
Thy  hasty  spring  still  blasts ,  and  ne'er  grows  old. 

When  at  Collatium  this  false  lord  arrived , 

Well  was  he  welcom*d  by  the  Roman  dame , 
*  Within  whose  face  beauty  and  virtue  strived 

Which  of  them  both  should  underprop  her  fame : 

When  virtue  bragg'd ,  beauty  would  blush  for  shame ; 
When  beauty  boasted  blushes,  in  despite 
Virtue  would  stain  that  o'er  with  silver  white. 

But  beauty,  in  that  white  intituled , 
From  Yenus'  doves  doth  challenge  that  fair  field ; 
Then ,  virtue  claims  from  beauty  beauty's  red , 
Which  virtue  gave  the  golden  e^^^  Vo  %M 
Tbeir  silver  cheeks ,  and  caWdW-vYketi  vV^\t^v3A\ 
Teaching  Ihem  thus  to  use  \l\ti  \\i^  ^%Vsi , 
WAen  shame  assaiVd,  tii©ieds\io>i!i^^«^^>^^^^^^^- 
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This  heraldry  ia  Lacrece'  face  vas  seen , 
Argaed  by  beauty's  red ,  aad  virtue's  white : 
Of  either's  colour  was  the  other  queea , 
ProTiog  from  world's  minority  their  right, 
Tet  their  ambition  makes  them  still  to  fight , 

The  sovereignty  of  either  being  so  great , 

That  oft  they  interchange  each  other's  seat. 

This  silent  war  of  lilies  and  of  roses, 
Which  Tarquin  view'd  in  her  fair  face's  field , 
Id  their  pure  ranks  his  traitor  eye  encloses ; 
Where ,  lest  between  them  both  it  should  be  kill'd , 
The  coward  captive  vanquished  doth  yield 

To  those  two  armies ,  that  would  let  him  go , 

Rather  than  triumph  in  so  false  a  foe. 

Now  thinks  he,  that  her  husband's  shallow  tongue , 
The  niggard  prodigal  that  prais'd  her  so , 
Id  that  high  task  hath  done  her  beauty  wrong, 
Which  far  exceeds  his  barren  skill  to  show : 
Therefore ,  that  praise  which  Collatine  doth  owe , 

Enchanted  Tarquin  answers  with  surmise , 

In  silent  wonder  of  still  gazing  eyes. 

This  earthly  saint,  adored  by  this  devil , 

Little  suspecteth  the  false  worshipper, 

For  unstain'd  thoughts  do  seldom  dream  on  evil ; 

Birds  never  lim'd  no  secret  bushes  fear: 

So  guiltless  she  securely  gives  good  cheer, 

And  reverend  welcome  to  her  princely  guest. 

Whose  inward  ill  no  outward  harm  express'd: 

For  that  he  colour'd  with  his  high  estate , 
Hiding  base  sin  in  plaits  of  majesty ; 
That  nothing  in  him  seem'd  inordinate , 
Save  sometime  too  much  wonder  of  his  eye, 
Which,  baring  all,  a/i  could  not  satisfy ; 
But,  poorly  rich ,  so  wanteth  in  bis  sloxe , 
That  clofd  with  much ,  he  pineth  sUW  tot  mw«i . 
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But  she ,  that  never  cop'd  mih  stranger  eyes , 

Could  pick  no  meaning  from  their  parling  looks, 

Nor  read  the  subtle  shining  secrecies 

Writ  in  the  glassy  margents  of  such  books ; 

She  touch'd  no  unknown  baits,  nor  fear'd  no  hooks; 

Nor  could  she  moralize  his  wanton  sight, 

More  than  his  eyes  were  open'd  to  the  light. 

He  stories  to  her  ears  her  husband's  fame , 

Won  in  the  fields  of  fruitful  lUly ; 

And  decks  with  praises  Collatine's  high  name , 

Made  glorious  by  his  manly  chivalry. 

With  bruised  arms  and  wreaths  of  victory : 
Her  joy  with  heav'd-up  hand  she  doth  express. 
And  wordless  so  greets  heaven  for  his  success. 

Far  from  the  purpose  of  his  coming  thither, 
He  makes  excuses  for  his  being  there : 
No  cloudy  show  of  stormy  blustering  weather 
Doth  yet  in  his  fair  welkin  once  appear ; 
Till  sable  night,  mother  of  dread  and  fear. 

Upon  the  world  dim  darkness  doth  display. 

And  in  her  vanity  prison  stows  the  day. 

For  then  is  Tarquin  brought  unto  his  bed, 

Intending  weariness  with  heavy  sprite; 

For  after  supper  long  he  questioned 

With  modest  Lucrece ,  and  wore  out  the  night : 

Now  leaden  slumber  with  life's  strength  doth  fight. 

And  every  one  to  rest  themselves  betake. 

Save  thieves,  and  cares,  and  troubled  minds ,  that  wake. 

As  one  of  which  doth  Tarquin  lie  revolving 
The  sundry  dangers  of  his  will's  obtaining ; 
Yet  ever  to  obtain  his  will  resolving, 
Tbovgh  weak-built  hopes  persuade  him  to  abstaining: 
Despair  to  gain  doth  tradick  otltot  %a\Ti\\i%\ 
Aad  when  great  treasure  is  iVi^  m^^^^t^v^^^^  ^ 
Though  death  be  adjunct,  iViwft'siiO  ^«iflsi«vxw^^^- 
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rhose  that  much  coTet  are  with  gain  so  fond , 

rhat  what  they  have  not,  that  which  they  possess, 

rhey  scatter  and  unloose  it  from  their  bond , 

Indso,  by  hoping  more ,  they  have  but  less; 

Or,  gaining  more,  the  profit  of  excess 
Is  but  to  surfeit,  and  such  griefs  sustain , 
That  they  prove  bankrupt  in  this  poor  rich  gain. 

The  aim  of  all  is  but  to  nurse  the  life 

\^ith  honour,  wealth,  and  ease,  in  waning  age; 

^od  in  this  aim  there  is  such  thwarting  strife , 

Ihat  one  for  all ,  or  all  for  one  we  gage ; 

ks  life  for  honour  in  fell  battles'  rage ; 

Honour  for  wealth,  and  oft  that  wealth  doth  cost 

The  death  of  all ,  and  all  together  lost. 

So  that  in  venturing  ill ,  we  leave  to  be 
The  things  we  are  for  that  which  we  expect; 
Ind  this  ambitious  foul  infirmity, 
Id  having  much ,  torments  us  with  defect 
)f  that  we  have :  so  then  we  do  neglect 

The  thing  we  have;  and,  all  for  want  of  wit. 

Make  something  nothing  by  augmenting  it. 

^ach  hazard  now  must  doting  Tarquin  make , 

^awning  his  honour  to  obtain  his  lust, 

Lnd  for  himself  himself  he  must  forsake: 

Then,  where  is  truth ,  ifthere  be  no  self-trust? 

Vhen  shall  he  think  to  find  a  stranger  just. 
When  he  himself  himself  confounds ,  betrays 
To  slanderous  tongues,  and  wretched  hateful  days? 

^ow  stole  upon  the  time  the  dead  of  night, 
Vhen  heavy  sleep  had  clos'd  up  mortal  eyes; 
(o  comfortable  star  did  lend  his  light, 
(o  noise  but  owls*  and  wolves'  death-boding  cries*, 
(ow  serves  the  season  that  they  may  sur^me 
The  sW J  Iambs,    Pure  thoughts  ate  dead  aiids'^^ 
While  lust  and  murder  wake ,  to  stiiu  MidVSd. 
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Aad  now  this  lustful  lord  leap'd  from  his  bed , 

Throwing  his  mantle  radely  o'er  his  arm , 

Is  madly  toss'd  between  desire  and  dread ; 

Th'  one  sweetly  flatters ,  th'  other  feareth  harm ; 

But  honest  fear ,  bewitched  with  lust's  foul  charm , 

Both  too  too  oft  betake  him  to  retire , 

Beaten  away  by  brain-sick  rude  desire. 

His  falchion  on  a  flint  he  softly  smiteth , 
That  from  the  cold  stone  sparks  of  fire  do  fly , 
Whereat  a  waxen  torch  forthwith  he  llghteth , 
Which  must  be  lode-star  to  his  lustful  eye ; 
And  to  the  flame  thus  speaks  advisedly: 

As  from  this  cold  flint  I  enforced  this  fire , 

So  Lucrece  must  1  force  to  my  desire. 

Here ,  pale  with  fear ,  he  doth  premeditate 

The  dangers  of  his  loathsome  enterprise, 

And  in  his  inward  mind  he  doth  debate 

What  following  sorrow  may  on  this  arise : 

Then,  looking  scornfully,  he  doth  despise 
His  naked  armour  of  still  slaughtered  lust. 
And  justly  thus  controls  his  thoughts  unjust. 

Fair  torch,  bum  out  thy  light,  and  lend  it  not 
To  darken  her  whose  light  excelleth  thine; 
And  die,  unhallow'd  thoughts,  before  you  blot 
With  your  uncleanness  that  which  is  divine : 
Offer  pure  incense  to  so  pure  a  shrine : 

Let  fair  humanity  abhor  the  deed , 

That  spots  and  stains  love's  modest  snow-white  weed. 

O  shame  to  knighthood ,  and  to  shining  arms! 
0  foul  dishonour  to  my  household's  grave  1 
O  impious  act,  including  all  foul  harms ! 
X  martial  man  to  be  soft  fancy's  slave ! 
True  valour  still  a  true  respect  &Yio\A^\iV(^\ 
Then,  my  digression  is  so  Vi\e ,  &o\^^^ , 
TJtat  it  wiil  live  engraven  lu  m^  l«^tft« 
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Yea,  though  I  die,  the  scandal  will  surriTe,  « 

And  be  aa  eye-sore  in  my  goldeacoat; 
Some  loathsome  dash  the  herald  will  contrive. 
To  cipher  me  how  fondly  I  did  dote ; 
That  my  posterity ,  sham'd  with  the  note , 

Shall  curse  my  bones ,  and  hold  it  for  no  sin 

To  wish  that  I  their  father  had  not  been. 

Tfhat  win  I ,  if  I  gain  the  thing  I  seek? 

A  dream,  a  breath,  a  froth  of  fleeting  joy. 

Who  buys  a  minute's  mirth  to  wail  a  week, 

Or  sells  eternity  to  get  a  toy? 

For  one  sweet  grape  who  will  the  vine  destroy? 
Or  what  fond  beggar ,  but  to  touch  the  crown , 
Would  with  the  sceptre  straight  be  stricken  down? 

If  Collatinus  dream  of  my  intent , 
Will  he  not  wake ,  and  in  a  desperate  rage 
Post  hither,  this  vile  purpose  to  prevent? 
This  siege  that  hath  engirt  his  marriage , 
This  blur  to  youth ,  this  sorrow  to  the  sage , 

This  dying  virtue ,  this  surviving  shame , 

Whose  crime  will  bear  an  ever-during  blame. 

0 !  what  excuse  can  my  invention  make , 
When  thou  shalt  charge  me  with  so  black  a  deed? 
Will  not  my  tongue  be  mute,  my  frail  joints  shake , 
Mine  eyes  forego  their  light ,  my  false  heart  bleed  ?     * 
The  guilt  being  great ,  the  fear  doth  still  exceed ; 

And  extreme  fear  can  neither  fight  nor  fly. 

But  coward-like  with  trembling  terror  die. 

Had  Collatinus  kill'd  my  son  or  sire , 
Or  lain  in  ambush  to  betray  my  life , 
Or  were  he  not  my  dear  friend ,  this  desire 
Might  have  excuse  to  work  upon  his  wife  ^ 
As  in  revenge  or  quital  of  such  strife; 
But  as  he  Is  my  kiasman  i  my  dear  friend  ^ 
Thesbame  and  fault  Gads  do  excuse  not  enA. 
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Shameful  it  is ;  —  ay ,  if  the  fact  be  known  : 
Hateful  it  is ;  —  there  is  no  hate  in  loTing : 
I  '11  beg  her  love ;  —  but  she  is  not  her  own : 
The  worst  is  but  denial ,  and  reproving. 
Mj  will  is  strong ,  past  reason's  weak  removing : 
Who  fears  a  sentence ,  or  an  old  man's  saw , 
Shall  by  a  painted  cloth  be  kept  in  awe. 

Thus ,  graceless ,  holds  he  disputation 
'Tween  frozen  conscience  and  hot  burning  will , 
And  with  good  thoughts  makes  dispensation. 
Urging  the  worser  sense  for  vantage  still ; 
Which  in  a  moment  doth  confound  and  kill 
All  pure  effects ,  and  doth  so  far  proceed , 
That  what  is  vile  shows  like  a  virtuous  deed. 

Quoth  he ,  she  took  me  kindly  by  the  hand , 
And  gaz'd  for  tidings  in  my  eager  eyes , 
Fearing  some  hard  news  from  the  warlike  band , 
Where  her  beloved  Collatinus  lies. 
O ,  how  her  fear  did  make  her  colour  rise ! 
First  red  as  roses  that  on  lawn  we  lay , 
Then,  white  as  lawn,  the  roses  took  away. 

And  how  her  hand ,  in  my  hand  being  lock'd , 
Forc'd  it  to  tremble  with  her  loyal  fear ! 
Which  struck  her  sad,  and  then  it  faster  rock'd , 
Until  her  husband's  welfare  she  did  hear; 
Whereat  she  smiled  with  so  sweet  a  cheer, 
That  had  Narcissus  seen  her  as  she  stood, 
Self-love  had  never  drown'd  him  in  the  flood. 

Why  hunt  I,  then,  for  colour  or  excuses? 
All  orators  are  dumb  when  beauty  pleadeth : 
Poor  wretches  have  remorse  in  poor  abuses; 
Love  thrives  not  in  the  heart  that  shadows  dreadeth . 
AffectioD  is  mj  captain ,  and  Vv«  \e^d«v\i\ 
And  wbea  h is  gaudy  banner  \s  dvs^Xa:^'  ^  > 
TJte  coward  fights ,  and  ^vW  uolY^ft  dXsTsvvf  ^. 
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Then,  chjldishfear,  avannt!  debating,  die! 

Respect  and  reason ,  wait  on  wrinkled  age ! 

My  heart  shall  never  countermand  mine  eye : 

Sad  pause  and  deep  regard  beseem  the  sage ;  * 

My  part  is  youth ,  and  beats  these  from  the  stage. 

Desire  my  pilot  is ,  beauty  my  prize ; 

Then ,  who  fears  sinking  where  such  treasure  lies? 

As  corn  o'er-grown  by  weeds ,  so  heedful  fear 
Is  almost  chok*d  by  unresisted  lust. 
Away  he  steals  with  open  listening  ear, 
Full  of  foul  hope ,  and  full  of  fond  mistrust; 
Both  which ,  as  servitors  to  the  unjust , 

So  cross  him  with  their  opposite  persuasion , 

That  now  he  vows  a  league ,  and  now  invasion. 

Within  his  thought  her  heavenly  image  sits , 

And  in  the  selfsame  seat  sits  CoUatine: 

That  eye  which  looks  on  her  confounds  his  wits ; 

That  eye  which  him  beholds ,  as  more  divine , 

Unto  a  view  so  false  will  not  incline ; 
But  with  a  pure  appeal  seeks  to  the  heart. 
Which,  once  corrupted ,  takes  the  worser  part; 

And  therein  heartens  up  his  servile  powers, 
Who ,  flatter'd  by  their  leader's  jocund  show , 
Stuff  up  his  lust ,  as  minutes  fill  up  hours ; 
And  as  their  captain ,  so  their  pride  doth  grow , 
Paying  more  slavish  tribute  than  they  owe. 

By  reprobate  desire  thus  madly  led , 

The  Roman  lord  marcheth  to  Lucrece'  bed. 

The  locks  between  her  chamber  and  his  will , 
£ach  one  by  him  enforced  retires  his  ward ; 
But  as  they  open  they  all  late  his  ill, 
Which  drives  the  creeping  thief  to  some  regard : 
the  threshold  grates  the  door  to  have  bim  Yie«Lt^\ 
Nlgbt-waoderiDg  weeseis  shriek ,  to  sec  YAm  X\«;t^\ 
Thej  fright  bim,  jet  A estiJl  pursues  Yiis  lew. 
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As  each  unwilling  portal  yields  him  way, 
Through  little  vents  and  crannies  of  the  place 
The  wind  wars  with  his  torch  to  inake  him  stay , 
And  blows  the  smoke  of  it  into  his  face , 
Extinguishing  his  conduct  in  this  case; 
But  his  hot  heart,  which  fond  desire  doth  scorch , 
Pufb  forth  another  wind  that  fires  the  torch: 

And  beiog  lighted ,  by  the  light  he  spies 
Lucretia's  glove,  wherein  her  needle  sticks : 
He  takes  it  from  the  rushes  where  it  lies , 
And  griping  it,  the  needle  his  finger  pricks; 
As  who  should  say ,  this  glove  to  wanton  tricks 

Isnotinur'd;  return  again  in  haste ; 

Thou  seest  our  mistress'  ornaments  are  chaste. 

But  all  these  poor  forbiddiogs  could  not  stay  him ; 
He  in  the  worst  sense  construes  their  denial : 
The  doors,  the  wind,  the  glove,  that  did  delay  him « 
He  takes  for  accidental  things  of  trial , 
Or  as  those  bars  which  stop  the  hourly  dial ; 
Who  with  a  lingering  stay  his  course  doth  let. 
Till  every  minute  pays  the  hour  his  debt. 

So,  so,  quoth  he;  these  lets  attend  the  time , 
Like  little  frosts  that  sometime  threat  the  spring , 
To  add  a  more  rejoicing  to  the  prime. 
And  give  the  sneaped  birds  more  cause  to  sing. 
Pain  pays  the  income  of  each  precious  thing; 
Huge  rocks,  high  winds,  strong  pirates ,  shelves  and 
The  merchant  fears ,  ere  rich  at  home  he  lands. 

Now  is  he  come  unto  the  chamber-door. 
That  shuts  him  from  the  heaven  of  his  thought. 
Which  with  a  yielding  latch ,  and  with  no  more , 
Hath  barr'd  him  from  the  blessed  thing  he  sought. 
So  from  himself  impiety  halli^TOu^v^ 
'  That  for  his  prey  to  pray  \ie  dolYi  Yi^%v[i  ^ 
As  if  the  lieavens  should  couii\AtiaL\i^>siv&  ^vci. 
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But  in  the  midst  of  his  unfruitful  prayer, 
Having  solicited  th'  eternal  power 
That  his  foul  thoughts  might  compass  his  fair  Mr, 
And  they  would  stand  auspicious  to  the  hour, 
Even  there  he  starts :  —  quoth  he ,  I  must  deflower : 

The  powers  to  whom  I  pray  abhor  this  fact, 

How  can  they,  then,  assist  me  in  the  act? 

Then  Love  and  Fortune  be  my  gods ,  my  guide ! 
My  will  is  backM  with  resolution : 
Thoughts  are  but  dreams ,  till  their  effects  be  tried ; 
The  blackest  sin  is  clear'd  with  absolution; 
Against  love's  fire  fear's  frost  hath  dissolution. 

The  eye  of  heaven  is  out,  and  misty  night 

Covers  the  shame  that  follows  sweet  delight. 

This  said ,  his  guilty  hand  pluck'd  up  the  latch , 
And  with  his  knee  the  door  he  opens  wide. 
The  dove  sleeps  fast  that  this  night-owl  will  catch : 
Thus  treason  works  ere  traitors  be  espied. 
Who  sees  the  lurking  serpent  steps  aside ; 

But  she,  sound  sleeping,  fearing  no  such  thing. 

Lies  at  the  mercy  of  his  mortal  stiag. 

Into  the  chamber  wickedly  he  stalks , 
And  gazeth  on  her  yet-unstained  bed. 
The  curtains  being  close ,  about  he  walks , 
Rolling  his  greedy  eye-balls  in  his  head : 
By  their  high  treason  is  his  heart  misled ; 

Which  gives  the  watch-word  to  his  hand  full  soon , 

To  draw  the  cloud  that  hides  the  silver  moon. 

Look ,  as  the  fair  and  fiery  pointed  sun , 
Rushing  from  forth  a  cloud ,  bereaves  our  sight; 
Even  so ,  the  curtain  drawn ,  his  eyes  begun 
To  wink,  being  blinded  with  a  greater  light: 
Whether  it  is ,  that  she  reflects  so  bri|[)it^ 
TAat  dazzletb  tbem ,  or  else  some  shame  sa^'^QU^*^  ^ 
But  bliad  tbej  are ,  and  keep  themselves  e^eViS^. 
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O !  had  they  in  that  darksome  prison  died , 

Then  had  they  seen  the  period  of  their  iil : . 

Then  Collatine  again ,  by  Lncrece'  side , 

In  his  clear  bed  might  liave  reposed  still ; 

But  they  must  ope ,  this  blessed  league  to  kill , 
And  holy-thoughted  Luerece  to  their  sight 
Must  sell  her  joy ,  her  life ,  her  world's  delight. 

Her  lily  hand  her  rosy  cheek  lies  under , 
Cozening  the  pillow  of  a  lawful  kiss. 
Who,  therefore  angry,  seems  to  part  in  sunder. 
Swelling  on  either  side  to  want  his  bliss, 
Between  whose  hills  her  head  intombed  is ; 
Where,  like  a  virtuous  monument,  she  lies, 
To  be  admir'd  of  lewd  unhallowed  eyes. 

Without  the  bed  her  other  fair  hand  was , 

On  the  green  coverlet ;  whose  perfect  white 

Show'd  like  an  April  daisy  on  the  grass, 

With  pearly  sweat,  resembling  dew  of  night. 

Her  eyes ,  like  marigolds ,  had  sheath'd  their  light , 

And  canopied  in  darkness  sweetly  lay , 

Till  they  might  open  to  adorn  the  day. 

Her  hair,  like  golden  threads,  play'd  with  her  breath ; 

O  modest  wantons !  wanton  modesty ! 

Showing  life's  triumph  in  the  map  of  death , 

And  death's  dim  look  in  life's  mortality : 

Each  in  her  sleep  themselves  so  beautify. 
As  if  between  them  twain  there  were  no  strife , 
But  that  life  liv'd  in  death ,  and  death  in  life. 

Her  breasts,  like  ivory  globes  circled  with  blue , 
A  pair  of  maiden  worlds  unconquered ; 
-  Save  of  their  lord ,  no  bearing  yoke  they  knew. 
And  him  by  oath  they  truly  honoured. 
These  worlds  in  Tarquin  ncv  «ktD3w\\^\i\i\^^\  - 
Who ,  like  a  foul  usurper ,  -w^iA  «SwiuV 
From  this  fair  Ihroae  to  Vieavft  \)ti<^  «^Ti«t  wa^x^ 
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What  could  he  see,  but  mightily  he  noted? 
What  did  he  note,  but  strongly  he  desired? 
What  he  beheld ,  on  that  he  firmly  doted. 
And  in  his  vill  his  wilful  eye  he  tired. 
With  more  than  admiration  he  admired 

Her  azure  veins,  her  alabaster  skin. 

Her  coral  lips ,  her  snow-white  dimpled  chin. 

As  the  grim  lion  fawneth  o'er  his  prey. 

Sharp  hunger  by  the  conquest  satisfied, 

So  o'er  this  sleeping  soul  doth  Tarquin  stay, 

His  rage  of  lust  by  gazing  qualified; 

Slak'd ,  not  suppressed ;  for  standing  by  her  side , 

His  eye,  which  late  this  mutiny  restrains. 

Unto  a  greater  uproar  tempts  his  veins : 

And  they,  like  straggling  slaves  for  pillage  fighting. 

Obdurate  vassals  fell  exploits  effecting, 

Id  bloody  death  and  ravishment  delighting, 

Nor  children's  tears ,  nor  mothers'  groans  respecting , 

Swell  in  their  pride ,  the  onset  still  expecting: 
Anon  his  beating  heart ,  alarum  striking, 
Gives  the  hot  charge ,  and  bids  them  do  their  liking. 

His  drumming  heart  cheers  up  his  burning  eye. 

His  eye  commends  the  leading  to  his  hand ; 

His  hand ,  as  proud  of  such  a  dignity , 

Smoking  with  pride,  march'd  on  to  make  his  stand 

Oo  her  bare  breast ,  the  heart  of  all  her  land , 

Whose  ranks  of  blue  veins ,  as  his  hand  did  scale , 

Left  their  round  turrets  destitute  and  pale. 

They,  mustering  to  the  quiet  cabinet 

Where  their  dear  governess  and  lady  lies, 

Do  tell  her  she  is  dreadfuiiy  beset, 

And  fright  her  with  confusion  of  their  cries : 

She,  much  amaz'd,  breaks  ope  her  lock* A-\i^Vi«&> 

fVAo,  peeping  forth  this  tumult  to  bebo\d , 
Arebjrbh  QamiDg  torch  dimm'd  and  coii\ro\V^. 
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Imagine  her  as  one  in  dead  of  night 
From  forth  dull  sleep  by  dreadful  fancy  making. 
That  thinks  she  hath  beheld  some  ghastly  sprite, 
Whose  grim  aspect  sets  every  joint  a  shaking; 
What  terror 't  is !  but  she,  in  worser  taking. 
From  sleep  disturbed ,  heedfully  doth  view 
The  sight  which  makes  supposed  terror  true. 

Wrapp'd  and  confounded  in  a  thousand  fears. 
Like  to  a  new-kill'd  bird  she  trembling  lies; 
She  dares  not  look ;  yet,  winking,  there  appears 
Quick-shifting  antics ,  ugly  in  her  eyes : 
Such  shadows  are  the  weak  brain's  forgeries ;  . 
Who ,  angry  that  the  eyes  fly  from  their  lights , 
In  darkness  daunts  them  with  more  dreadful  sights. 

His  hand,  that  yet  remains  upon  her  breast , 
(Rude  ram  to  batter  such  an  ivory  wall) 
May  feel  her  heart  (poor  citizen !)  distressed , 
Wounding  itself  to  death ,  rise  up  and  fall , 
Beating  her  bulk ,  that  his  hand  shakes  withal. 
This  moves  in  him  more  rage ,  and  lesser  pity, 
To  make  the  breach ,  and  enter  this  sweet  city. 

First,  like  a  trumpet,  doth  his  tongue  begin 

To  sound  a  parley  to  his  heartless  foe ; 

Who  o'er  the  white  sheet  peers  her  whiter  chin , 

The  reason  of  this  rash  alarm  to  know , 

Which  he  by  dumb  demeanour  seeks  to  show; 
But  she  with  vehement  prayers  urgeth  still , 
Under  what  colour  he  commits  this  ill. 

Thus  he  replies :  The  colour  in  thy  face 
That  even  for  anger  makes  the  lily  pale, 
And  the  red  rose  blush  at  her  own  disgrace , 
Shall pkad  for  me  y  and  tell  my  loving  tale; 
Under  that  colour  am  I  come  \a  sciV^ 
Thy  never  cdnquer'd  fort:  Xhei^vxXvV^VJcivaft , 
For  those  thine  eyes  betray  Wieeunto  tKwi^« 
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Thus  I  forestall  thee ,  if  thou  meaa  to  chide : 
Thy  beauty  hath  ensnar'd  thee  to  this  night, 
Where  thou  with  patience  must  my  will  abide , 
My  will ,  that  marks  thee  for  my  earth's  deiight , 
THiich  I  to  conquer  sought  with  all  my  mighty 

But  as  reproof  and  reason  beat  it  dead , 

By  thy  bright  beauty  was  it  newly  bred. 

I  see  what  crosses  my  attempt  will  bring, 

I  know  what  thorns  the  growing  rose  defends , 

I  think  the  honey  guarded  with  a  sting; 

All  this  beforehand  counsel  comprehends , 

But  will  is  deaf,  and  hears  no  heedful  friends : 
Only  he  hath  an  eye  to  gaze  on  beauty, 
And  dotes  on  what  he  looks ,  'gainst  law  or  duty. 

I  have  debated ,  even  in  my  soul , 

What  wrong,  what  shame,  what  sorrow  I  shall  breed; 

But  nothing  can  affection's  course  control , 

Or  stop  the  headlong  fury  of  his  speed. 

I  know  repentant  tears  ensue  the  deed , 

Beproach^  disdain,  and  deadly  enmity. 

Yet  strive  I  to  embrace  mine  infamy. 

This  said,  he  shakes  aloft  his  Roman  blade^ 

Which ,  like  a  falcon  towering  in  the  skies , 

Coucheth  the  fowl  below  with  his  wings'  shade , 

Whose  crooked  beak  threats ,  if  he  mount  he  dies : 

So  under  his  insulting  falchion  lies 
Harmless  Lucretia ,  marking  what  he  tells , 
With  trembling  fear ,  as  fowl  hear  falcon's  bells. 

Lucrece,  quoth  he,  this  night  I  must  enjoy  thee : 

If  thou  deny ,  then  force  must  work  my  way » 

For  in  thy  bed  I  purpose  to  destroy  thee. 

That  done ,  some  worthless  slave  of  thine  I  '11  slay, 

To  kill  thine  honour  with  thy  life's  deca^  ; 
And  in  tby  dead  arms  do  I  mean  to  p\ate\ivai , 
Swearing  I  slew  bim,  seeing  thee  em\)ca^^\iVai* 


•^•JS^ 
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So  th  J  surriviog  husband  shall  remain 
The  scornful  mark  of  every  open  eye ; 
Thy  kinsmen  hang  their  heads  at  this  disdain, 
Thy  issue  blurr'd  with  nameless  bastardy : 
And  thou ,  the  author  of  their  obloquy , 
Shalt  have  thy  trespass  cited  up  in  rhymes , 
And  sung  by  children  in  succeeding  times. 

But  if  thou  yield ,  I  rest  thy  secret  friend : 
The  fault  unknown  is  as  a  thought  unacted ; 
A  little  harm ,  done  to  a  great  good  end , 
For  lawful  policy  remains  enacted. 
The  poisonous  simple  sometimes  is  compacted 

In  a  pure  compound ;  being  so  applied , 

His  venom  in  effect  is  purified. 

Then ,  for  thy  husband  and  thy  children's  sake , 
Tender  my  suit :  bequeath  not  to  their  lot 
The  shame  that  from  them  no  device  can  take , 
The  blemish  that  will  never  be  forgot; 
Worse  than  a  slavish  wipe,  or  birth-hour's  blot, 
For  marks  descried  in  men's  nativity 
Are  nature's  faults ,  not  their  own  infamy. 

Here ,  with  a  cockatrice'  dead-killing  eye , 
He  rouseth  up  himself,  and  makes  a  pause ; 
While  she ,  the  picture  of  pure  piety , 
Like  a  white  hind  under  the  gripe's  sharp  claws, 
Pleads  in  a  wilderness ,  where  are  no  laws , 
To  the  rough  beast  that  knows  no  gentle  right. 
Nor  aught  obeys  but  bis  foul  appetite. 

But  when  a  black-fac'd  cloud  the  world  doth  threat, 
In  his  dim  mist  th'  aspiring  mountains  hiding , 
From  earth's  dark  womb  some  gentle  gust  doth  get. 
Which  blows  these  pitchy  vapours  from  their  biding, 
Hladeriog  their  present  faW  b^  l\i\*  ^m^Ysx^*. 
So  his  uahallowed  haste  bet  -^oiAs  ^^Xv^'s , 
Aad  moody  Pluto  winks  ^  '?i\i\\e  Ot\\ic\is^\vj&. 
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Yet,  foul  night-wakiDg  cat,  he  doth  but  dally, 

While  iQ  his  hold-fast  foot  the  weak  mouse  panteth : 

Her  sad  behaviour  feeds  his  vulture  folly, 

A  swallowing  gulf  that  even  in  plenty  waoteth. 

His  ear  her  prayers  admits ,  but  his  heart  granteth 
No  penetrable  entrance  to  her  plaining: 
Tears  harden  lust,  though  marble  wear  with  raining. 

Her  pity-pleading  eyes  are  sadly  fixed 
Id  the  remorseless  wrinkles  of  his  face ; 
Her  modest  eloquence  with  sighs  is  mixed , 
Which  to  her  oratory  adds  more  grace. 
She  puts  the  period  often  from  his  place; 

And  'midst  the  sentence  so  her  accent  breaks. 

That  twice  she  doth  begin ,  ere  once  she  speaks. 

She  conjures  him  by  high  almighty  Jove , 

By  knighthood ,  gentry ,  and  sweet  friendship's  oath , 

By  her  untimely  tears ,  her  husband's  love , 

By  holy  human  law,  and  common  troth , 

By  heaven  and  earth ,  and  all  the  power  of  both , 

That  to  his  borrow'd  bed  he  make  retire , 

-And  stoop  to  honour,  not  to  foul  desire. 

Quoth  she ,  reward  not  hospitality 
With  such  black  payment  as  thou  hast  pretended ; 
Mud  not  the  fountain  that  gave  drink  to  thee ; 
Mar  not  the  thing  that  cannot  be  amended ; , 
End  thy  ill  aim  before  thy  shoot  be  ended : 

He  is  no  wood-man ,  that  doth  bend  his  bow 

To  strike  a  poor  unseasonable  doe. 

My  husband  is  thy  friend ,  for  his  sake  spare  me : 
Thyself  art  mighty,  for  thine  own  sake  leave  me ; 
Myself  a  weakling ,  do  not  then  ensnare  me ; 
Thou  look'st  not  like  deceit ,  do  not  deceive  me  \ 
My  sighs,  like  whirlwinds ,  labour  lience  lo  Xitvi^^"^^* 
If  ever  man  were  moy*d  with  woman's  moat\% , 
^^mor^  with  my  tears ,  my  sighs ,  m^  %TOWiS.  ^^^ 
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All  which  together,  like  a  troubled  ocean , 
Beat  at  thy  rocky  and  wreck-threatening  heart, 
To  soften  it  with  their  continual  motion ; 
For  stones  dissolved  to  water  do  convert. 
0,  if  no  harder  than  a  stone  thou  art, 

Melt  at  my  tears  and  be  compassionate! 

Soft  pity  enters  at  an  iron  gate* 

In  Tarquin's  likeness  I  did  entertain  thee ; 

Hast  thou  put  on  his  shape  to  do  him  shame? 

To  all  the  host  of  heaven  I  complain  me , 

Thou  wrong'st  his  honour,  wound'st  his  princely  name : 

Thou  art  not  what  thou  seem'st ;  and  if  the  same , 

Thou  seem'st  not  what  thou  art,  a  god,  a  king; 

For  kings  like  gods  should  govern  every  thing. 

How  will  thy  shame  be  seeded  in  thine  age , 
When  thus  thy  vices  bud  before  thy  spring? 
If  in  thy  hope  thoudar'st  do  such  outrage , 
What  dar'st  thou  not,  when  once  thou  art  a  king? 
0,  be  remember'd !  no  outrageous  thing 

From  vassal  actors  can  be  wip'd  away ; 

Then ,  kings'  misdeeds  cannot  be  hid  in  clay. 

This  deed  will  make  thee  only  Iov*d  for  fear; 
But  happy  monarchs  still  are  fear'd  for  love: 
With  foul  offenders  thou  perforce  must  bear, 
When  they  in  thee  the  like  offences  prove : 
If  but  for  fear  of  this ,  thy  will  remove ; 
For  princes  are  the  glass ,  the  school ,  the  book , 
Where  subjects'  eyes  do  learn ,  do  read ,  do  look. 

And  wilt  thou  be  the  school  where  lust  shall  learn? 

Must  he  in  thee  read  lectures  of  such  shame? 

Wilt  thou  be  glass ,  wherein  it  shall  discern 
Autborily  for  sin ,  warrant  for  blame , 
To  privilege  dishonour  intby  ii?i«ve1 

Tbou  back'st  reproach  aga\v\s\.\oxi%-\\N\v^^\«>^^  % 
And  mak'st  fair  reputation  bxiV  a.\>^>N^. 
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Hast  thou  nommand?  by  him  that  gave  it  thee , 
From  a  pure  heart  command  thy  rebel  mU: 
0  Draw  not  thy  sword  to  guard  iniquity, 
For  it  was  lent  thee  all  that  brood  to  kill. 
Thy  princely  office  how  canst  thou  fulfil , 

When,  patterned  by  thy  fault,  foul  sin  may  say, 

He  learn'd  to  sin ,  and  thou  didst  teach  the  way? 

Think  but  how  vile  a  spectacle  it  were , 
To  view  thy  present  trespass  in  another. 
Men's  faults  do  seldom  to  themselves  appear; 
Their  own  transgressions  partially  they  smother : 
This  guilt  would  seem  death-worthy  in  thy  brother. 

0,  how  are  they  wrapp'd  in  with  infamies , 

That  from  their  own  misdeeds  askance  their  eyes ! 

To  thee,  to  thee,  my  heav*d-up  hands  appeal , 

Not  to  seducing  lust,  thy  rash  relicr; 

I  sue  for  exil'd  majesty's  repeal ; 

Let  him  return ,  and  flattering  thoughts  retire : 

His  true  respect  will  prison  false  desire, 

And  wipe  the  dim  mist  from  thy  doting  eyne , 

That  thou  shalt  see  thy  state ,  and  pity  mine. 

Have  done ,  quoth  he :  my  uncontrolled  tide 
Turns  not ,  but  swells  the  higher  by  this  let. 
Small  lights  are  soon  blown  out ,  huge  fires  abide ,    . 
And  with  the  wind  in  greater  fury  fret : 
The  petty  streams ,  that  pay  a  daily  debt 

To  their  salt  sovereign  with  their  fresh  falls'  haste , 

Add  to  his  flow,  but  alter  not  his  taste. 

Thou  art,  quoth  she,  a  sea,  a  sovereign  king ; 
And  lo !  there  falls  into  thy  boundless  flood 
Black  lust,  dishonour,  shame,  misgoverning. 
Who  seek  to  stain  the  ocean  of  thy  blood. 
If  all  these  petty  iJJs  shall  change  thy  good  ^ 
Tbfsea  within  a  puddle's  womb  is  Vieised , 
^^ii<?//Aepuddie  in  thy  sea  dispersed,  ^ 
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So  shall  these  slaves  be  king ,  and  thou  their  slave ; 
Thou  nobly  base ,  they  basely  dignified ; 
Thou  their  fair  life ,  and  they  thy  fouler  grave : 
Thou  loathed  in  their  shame ,  they  in  thy  pride : 
The  lesser  thing  should  not  the  greater  hide ; 
The  cedar  stoops  not  to  the  base  shrub's  foot , 
But  low  shrubs  wither  at  the  cedar's  root. 

So  let  thy  thoughts ,  low  vassals  to'thy  state  — 
No  more ,  quoth  he ;  by  heaven ,  I  will  not  hear  thee 
Yield  to  my  love ;  if  not,  enforced  hate , 
Instead  of  love's  coy  touch ,  shall  rudely  tear  thee ; 
That  done ,  despitefully  I  mean  to  bear  thee 
Unto  the  base  bed  of  some  rascal  groom , 
To  be  thy  partner  in  this  shameful  doom. 

This  said ,  he  sets  his  foot  upon  the  light, 
For  light  and  lust  are  deadly  enemies : 
Shame ,  folded  up  in  blind  concealing  night , 
When  most  unseen ,  then  most  doth  tyrannize. 
The  wolf  hath  seiz'd  his  prey,  the  poor  lamb  cries ; 
Till  with  her  own  white  fleece  her  voice  controlled 
Entombs  her  outcry  in  her  lips'  sweet  fold : 

For  with  the  nightly  linen  that  she  wears , 
He  pens  her  piteous  clamours  in  her  head , 
Cooling  his  hot  face  in  the  chastest  tears 
That  ever  modest  eyes  with  sorrow  shed. 
0,  that  prone  lust  should  stain  so  pure  a  bed ! 
The  spots  whereof  could  weeping  purify, 
Her  tears  should  drop  on  them  perpetually. 

But  she  hath  lost  a  dearer  thing  than  life , 
And  he  hath  won  what  he  would  lose  again ; 
This  forced  league  doth  force  a  further  strife ; 
This  momentary  joy  breeds  months  of  pain : 
This  hot  desire  converts  to  eo\d  d\%^M.\i. 
Pure  chastity  is  rifled  of  bet  slotft , 
And  last,  the  thief ,  fat  poorer  Wiml^^I^^^* 
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Look,  as  the  fuli-fed  hound ,  or  gorged  hawk,* 
Unapt  for  tender  smell ,  or  speedy  fligltf , 
Make  slow  pursuit ,  or  altogether  balk 
The  prey  wherein  by  nature  they  delight : 
So  surfeitr-taking  Tarquin  fares  this  night: 

His  taste  delicious,  in  digestion  souring. 

Devours  his  will ,  that  liv'd  by  foul  deyouring. 

0  deeper  sin ,  than  bottomless  conceit 
Can  comprehend  in  still  imagination ! 
Drunken  desire  must  vomit  his  receipt, 
Ere  he  can  see  his  own  abomination. 
While  lust  is  in  his  pride ,  no  exclamation 

Can  curb  his  heat ,  or  rein  his  rash  desire , 

Till,  like  a  jade,  self-will  himself  doth  tire. 

And  then ,  with  lank  and  lean  discoloured  cheek, 
With  heavy  eye ,  knit  brow ,  and  strengthless  pace , 
Feeble  desire ,  all  recreant,  poor,  and  meek. 
Like  to  a  bankrupt  beggar  wails  his  case : 
The  flesh  being  proud ,  desire  doth  fight  with  grace , 

For  there  it  revels ;  and  when  that  decays , 

The  guilty  rebel  for  remission  prays. 

So  fares  it  with  this  faultful  lord  of  Rome , 

Who  this  accomplishment  so  hotly  chased ; 

For  now  against  himself  he  sounds  this  doom , 

That  through  the  length  of  times  he  stands  disgraced ; 

Besides ,  his  soul's  fair  temple  is  defaced ; 

To  whose  weak  ruins  muster  troops  of  cares. 

To  ask  the  spotted  princess  how  she  fares. 

She  says ,  her  subjects  with  foul  insurrection 
Have  batter'd  down  her  consecrated  wall. 
And  by  their  mortal  fault  brought  in  subjection 
Her  immortality,  and  made  her  thrall 
To  living  death,  and  paia  perpetual: 
Wi/ch  In  ber prescience  she  conlToWedslVW, 
Bai  her  foresight  could  not  fore-sUW  \\v«\t  ViKL. 
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Even  in  this  thought  through  the  dark  night  he  steal^ , 
A  captive  victor  that  hath  lof  t  in  gain ; 
Bearing  away  the  wound  that  nothing  healeth , 
The  scar  that  will  despite  of  cure  remain ; 
Leaving  his  spoil  perplex'd  in  greater  pain. 

She  bears  the  load  of  lust  he  left  behind , 

And  he  the  burden  of  a  guilty  mind. 

He,  like  a  thievish  dog,  creeps  sadly  thence , 
She  like  a  wearied  lamb  lies  panting  there ; 
He  scowls ,  and  hates  himself  for  his  offence , 
She  desperate  with  her  nails  her  flesh  doth  tear ; 
He  faintly  flies ,  sweating  with  guilty  fear ; 

She  stays ,  exclaiming  on  the  direful  night ; 

He  runs,  and  chides  his  vanished,  loath'd  delight. 

He  thence  departs  a  heavy  convertite. 

She  there  remains  a  hopeless  cast-away ; 

He  in  his  speed  looks  for  the  morning  light, 

She  prays  she  never  may  behold  the  day; 

For  day,  quoth  she,  night's  scapes  doth  open  lay, 

And  my  true  eyes  have  never  practised  how 

To  cloke  offences  with  a  cunning  brow. 

They  think  not  but  that  every  eye  can  see 
The  same  disgrace  which  they  themselves  behold , 
And  therefore  would  they  still  in  darkness  be , 
To  have  their  unseen  sin  remain  untold ; 
For  they  their  guilt  with  weeping  will  unfold , 
And  grave ,  like  water  that  doth  eat  in  steel , 
Upon  my  cheeks  what  helpless  shame  I  feel. 

Here  she  exclaims  against  repose  and  rest , 
And  bids  her  eyes  hereafter  still  be  blind. 
She  wakes  her  heart  by  beating  on  her  breast, 
And  bids  it  leap  from  thence ,  where  it  may  find 
Some  purer  chest  to  close  so  pute  oimvcv^. 
Frantic  with  grief  thus  btealYies  sYv^  lw>^\tf5,t  «^\V.^ 
Against  the  unseen  secrecy  o^tiv^XiV, 
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0,  comfort-killing  night,  image  of  hell! 
Dim  register  and  notary  of  shame ! 
Black  stage  for  tragedies  and  murders  fell ! 
\rast  sin-concealing  chaos !  nurse  of  blame ! 
Blind  muffled  bawd !  dark  harbour  for  defame ! 

Grim  cave  of  death,  whispering  conspirator 

With  close-tongu'd  treason  and  the  ravisher ! 

D,  hateful,  vaporous,  and  foggy  night ! 
Since  thou  art  guilty  of  my  cureless  crime, 
Mlusler  thy  mists  to  meet  the  eastern  light , 
Hake  war  against  proportioned  course  of  time : 
3r  if  thou  wilt  permit  the  sun  to  climb 

His  wonted  height ,  yet  ere  he  go  to  bed , 

Knit  poisonous  clouds  about  his  golden  head. 

iVith  rotten  damps  ravish  the  morning  air; 

Let  their  exhal'd  unwholesome  breaths  make  sick 

The  life  of  purity ,  the  supreme  fair , 

Ere  he  arrive  his  weary  noon-tide  prick; 

ind  let  thy  musty  vapours  march  so  thick , 

That  in  their  smoky  ranks  his  smothered  light 

May  set  at  noon ,  and  make  perpetual  night. 

(Vere  Tarquin  night,  as  he  is  but  night's  child , 
rhe  silver-shining  queen  he  would  distain; 
Ser  twinkling  handmaids  too ,  by  him  defil'd , 
Through  night's  black  bosom  should  not  peep  again: 
So  should  I  have  copartners  in  my  pain ; 

And  fellowship  in  woe  doth  woe  assuage , 

As  palmers'  chat  makes  short  their  pilgrimage. 

(Vhere,  now ,  I  have  no  one  to  blush  with  me, 
To  cross  their  arms ,  and  hang  their  heads  with  mine , 
To  mask  their  brows ,  and  hide  their  infamy ; 
But  I  alone,  alone  must  sit  and  pine, 
ieasoDjDg  the  earth  with  showers  of  si\\w  YiT\\i^\ 
Mingling  my  talk  with  tears ,  my  gr\e?  ^\VYi  ^^Wi% , 
Poor  wasting  monuments  of  lasting  moans* 
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Onight!  thou  furnace  of  foul-reeking  smoke. 
Let  not  the  jealous  day  behold  that  face 
Which  underneath  thy  black  all-hiding  cloak 
Immodestly  lies  martyr'd  with  disgrace : 
Keep  still  possession  of  thy  gloomy  place , 

That  all  the  faults  which  in  thy  reign  are  made , 

May  likewise  be  sepulcher'd  in  thy  shade. 

Make  me  not  object  to  the  tell-tale  day ! 

The  light  will  show,  character'd  in  my  brow, 

The  story  of  sweet  chastity's  decay, 

The  impious  breach  of  holy  wedlock  vow : 

Tea ,  the  illiterate ,  that  know  not  how 
To  cipher  what  is  writ  in  learned  books , 
Will  quote  my  loathsome  trespass  in  my  looks. 

The  nurse  to  still  her  child  will  tell  my  story, 
And  fright  her  crying  babe  with  Tarquin's  name ; 
The  orator  to  deck  his  oratory 
Will  couple  my  reproach  to  Tarquin's  shame; 
Feast-Onding  minstrels ,  tuning  my  defame , 

Will  tie  the  hearers  to  attend  each  line , 

How  Tarquin  wronged  me ,  I  Collatine. 

Let  my  good  name ,  that  senseless  reputation , 
For  Collatiue's  dear  love  be  kept  unspotted : 
If  that  be  made  a  theme  for  disputation. 
The  branches  of  another  root  are  rotted , 
And  undeserv'd  reproach  to  him  allotted , 

That  is  as  clear  from  this  attaint  of  mine , 

As  I  ere  this  was  pure  to  Collatine. 

0  unseen  shame !  invisible  disgrace ! 

Ounfeltsore!  crest-wounding,  private  scar! 
^  Reproach  is  stamped  in  Collatinus'  face. 

And  Tarquin's  eye  may  read  the  mot  afar. 
How  be  in  peace  is  wounded ,  nolVw'vw, 

Alas!  how  many  bear  suc\i  shamelMWAo^^ , 

Which  not  themselves ,  bul YieVYiaX %\\^s\Ntf5.m ^  Vw*^. 
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If,  CoUatine,  thine  honour  lay  ia  me , 

From  me  by  strong  assault  it  is  bereft. 

My  honey  lost,  and  I,  a  drone- like  bee. 

Have  no  perfection  of  my  summer  left, 

But  robb'd  and  ransack'd  by  injurious  theft : 
In  thy  weak  hive  a  wandering  wasp  hath  crept, 
And  suck'd  the  honey  which  thy  chaste  bee  kept. 

Yet  am  I  guilty  of  thy  honour's  wrack; 
Yet  for  thy  honour  did  I  entertain  him ; 
Coming  from  thee ,  I  could  not  put  him  back , 
For  it  had  been  dishonour  to  disdain  him : 
Besides,  of  weariness  he  did  complain  him, 

And  talk'd  of  virtue.  —  0 ,  unlook'd  for  evil , 

When  virtue  is  prdfan'd  in  such  a  devil ! 

Why  should  the  worm  intrude  the  maiden  bud, 
Or  hateful  cuckoos  hatch  in  sparrows'  nests? 
Or  toads  infect  fair  founts  with  venom  mud? 
Or  tyrant  folly  lurk  in  gentle  breasts? 
Or  kings  be  breakers'of  their  own  behests? 

But  no  perfection  is  so  absolute , 

That  some  impurity  doth  not  pollute. 

The  aged  man  that  coffers  up  his  gold , 

Is  plagu'd  with  cramps ,  and  gouts ,  and  painful  fits , 

And  scarce  hath  eyes  his  treasure  to  behold , 

But  like  still-pining  Tantalus  he  sits. 

And  useless  barns  the  harvest  of  his  wits; 

Having  no  other  pleasure  of  his  gain , 

But  torment  that  it  cannot  cure  his  pain. 

So ,  then  he  hath  it,  w^ien  he  cannot  use  it. 
And  leaves  it  to  be  mastered  by  his  young; 
Who  in  their  pride  do  presently  abuse  it: 
Their  father  was  too  weak,  and  they  too  strong, 
To  hold  their  cursed-blessed  fortune  louf^. 
The  sweets  we  wish  for  turn  to  loathed  souis, 
Even  fa  themomeat  that  we  call  them  outs. 
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Unruly  blasts  wait  on  the  tender  spring, 
Unwholesome  weeds  take  root  with  precious  flowers , 
The  adder  hisses  where  the  sweet  birds  sing, 
What  virtue  breeds ,  iniquity  devours ; 
We  have  no  good  that  we  can  say  is  ours , 

But  ill  annexed  opportunity 

Or  kills  his  life,  or  else  his  quality. 

0,  Opportunity!  thy  guilt  is  great : 

'T  is  thou  that  execut'st  the  traitor's  treason ; 

Thou  sett'st  the  wolf  where  he  the  lamb  may  get ; 

Whoever  plots  the  sin ,  thou  'point'st  the  season : 

'T  is  thou  that  spurn'st  at  right ,  at  law ,  at  reason ; 
And  in  thy  shady  cell ,  where  none  may  spy  him , 
Sits  sin  to  seize  Ihe  souls  that  wander  by  him. 

Thou  mak'st  the  vestal  violate  her  oath ; 
Thou  blow'st  the  6re ,  when  temperance  is  thaw'd ; 
Thou  smother*st honesty,  thou  murder'st troth : 
Thou  foul  abettor !  thou  notorious  bawd ! 
Thou  plantest  scandal ,  and  displacest  laud : 

Thouravisher,  thou  traitor,  thou  false  thief , 

Thy  honey  turns  to  gall ,  thy  joy  to  grief! 

Thy  secret  pleasure  turns  to  open  shame , 

Thy  private  feasting  to  a  public  fast; 

Thy  smoothing  titles  to  a  ragged  name , 

Thy  sugar'd  tongue  to  bitter  wormwood  taste : 

Thy  violent  vanities  can  never  last. 
How  comes  it  then ,  vile  Opportunity, 
Being  so  bad,  such  numbers  seek  for  thee? 

When  wilt  thou  be  the  humble  suppliant's  friend , 
And  bring  him  where  his  suit  may  be  obtained? 
When  wilt  thou  sort  an  hour  great  strifes  to  end , 
Or  free  that  soul  which  wretchedness  hath  chained? 
G/ve  physic  to  the  sick ,  ease  lo  l\ie  ^^V(v^^*l 
Tbepoor,  Jame,  blind,  ball,  cte^i^,  wiwsX^sst'^iwt, 
But  tbej  ne'er  meet  willi  OppoiVamVi. 
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The  patient  dies  vhile  the  physician  sleeps; 
The  orphan  pines  while  the  oppressor  feeds; 
Justice  is  feasting  while  the  widow  weeps ; 
Advice  is  sporting  while  infection  breeds: 
Thon  grant'st  no  time  for  charitable  deeds. 

Wrath,  envy,  treason,  rape,  and  murders  rages; 

Thy  heinous  hours  wait  on  them  as  their  pages* 

When  truth  and  virtue  have  to  do  with  thee , 
A  thousand  crosses  keep  them  from  thy  aid: 
They  buy  thy  help ;  but  sin  ne'er  gives  a  fee ; 
He  gratis  comes ,  and  thou  art  well  appay'd. 
As  well  to  hear ,  as  grant  what  he  hath  said. 

My  CoUatine  would  else  have  come  to  me , 

"^en  Tarc[uin  did ;  but  he  was  stay'd  by  thee. 

Guilty  thou  art  of  murder  and  of  theft ; 
Guilty  of  perjury  and  subornation ; 
Guilty  of  treason,  forgery,  and  shift; 
Guilty  of  incest,  thatabomipation: 
An  accessory  by  thine  inclination 

To  all  sins  past ,  and  all  that  are  to  come , 

From  the  creation  to  the  general  doom. 

Mis-shapen  Time ,  copesmate  of  ugly  night , 

Swift  subtle  post ,  carrier  of  grisly  care ; 

Eater  of  youth ,  false  slave  to  false  delight , 

Base  watch  of  woes ,  sin's  pack-horse ,  virtue's  snare; 

Thou  nursest  all ,  and  murderest  all  that  are. 

O  hear  me,  then,  injurious,  shifting  Time! 

Be  guilty  of  my  death ,  since  of  my  crime. 

Why  hath  thy  servant ,  Opportunity , 
Betray'd  the  hours  thou  gav'st  me  to  repose? 
Cancell'd  my  fortunes ,  and  enchained  me 
To  endless  date  of  never-ending  woes? 
Time's  office  is  to  Bne  the  hate  of  foes; 
To  eat  ap  errors  by  opinion  bred , 
Not  spend  the  dowrj  of  a  lawful  bed. 
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Time's  glory  is  to  calm  contending  kings,  < 

'  To  unmask  falsehood ,  and  bring  truth  to  light, 

To  stamp  the  seal  of  time  in  aged  things. 

To  wake  the  morn,  and  sentinel  the  night, 

To  wrong  the  wronger  till  he  render  right; 
To  ruinate  proud  buildings  with  thy  hours , 
And  smear  with  dust  their  glittering  golden  towers : 

To  fill  with  worm-holes  stately  monuments, 
To  feed  oblivion  with  decay  of  things , 
To  blot  old  books ,  and  alter  their  contents , 
To  pluck  the  quills  from  ancient  ravens'  wings , 
To  dry  the  old  oak's  sap ,  and  cherish  springs ; 
To  spoil  antiquities  of  hammer'd  steel , 
And  turn  the  giddy  round  of  Fortune's  wheel : 

To  show  the  beldame  daughters  of  her  daughter, 

To  make  the  child  a  man ,  the  man  a  child , 

To  slay  the  tiger  that  doth  live  by  slaughter , 

To  tame  the  unicorn  and  lion  wild ; 

To  mock  the  subtle ,  in  themselves  beguil'd ; 
To  cheer  the  ploughman  with  increaseful  crops. 
And  waste  huge  stones  with  little  water-drops; 

Why  work'st  thou  mischief  in  thy  pilgrimage, 

Unless  thou  couldst  return  to  make  amends? 

One  poor  retiring  minute  in  an  age 

Would  purchase  thee  a  thousand  thousand  friends , 

Lending  him  wit  that  to  bad  debtors  lends: 
O!  this  dread  night,  wouldst  thou  one  hour  come  back, 
I  could  prevent  this  storm ,  and  shun  thy  wrack. 

Thou  ceaseless  lackey  to  eternity, 
With  some  mischance  cross  Tarquin  in  his  flight: 
Devise  extremes  beyond  extremity 
To  make  him  curse  this  cursed  crimeful  night: 
Let  ghastly  shadovi'S  bis  lewd  e^es  «iSt\^VL\.  ^ 
Aad  the  dire  thought  of  Yi\s  cotnmWXAd  «.V^ 
Shape  every  bush  a  hideous  sWv^Vft^s^«si\^ 
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Bistarb  his  hoars  of  rest  with  restless  trances, 
Afflict  him  in  his  bed  with  bedrid  groans ; 
Let  there  bechance  hiin  pitiful  mischances, 
To  make  him  moan ,  but  pity  not  his  moans : 
Stone  him  with  hardened  hearts ,  harder  than  stones; 

And  let  mild  women  to  him  lose  their  mildness. 

Wilder  to  him  than  tigers  in  their  wildness* 

Let  him  have  time  to  tear  his  curled  hair , 
Let  him  haye  time  against  himself  to  rave , 
Let  him  have  time  of  time's  help  to  despair. 
Let  him  have  time  to  live  a  loathed  slave; 
Let  him  have  time  a  beggar's  orts  to  crave , 

And  time  to  see  one  that  by  alms  doth  live. 

Disdain  to  him  disdained  scraps  to  give. 

Let  him  have  time  to  see  his  friends  his  foes, 
And  merry  fools  to  mock  at  him  resort ; 
Let  him  have  time  to  mark  how  slow  time  goes 
Id  time  of  sorrow ,  and  how  swift  and  short 
Bis  time  of  folly,  and  his  time  of  sport: 

And  ever  let  his  unrecalling  crime 

Have  time  to  wail  th'  abasing  of  his  time. 

0  Time ,  thou  tutor  both  to  good  and  bad. 

Teach  me  to  curse  him  that  thou  taught'st  this  ill ! 

At  his  own  shadow  let  the  thief  run  mad , 

Himself  himself  seek  every  hour  to  kill ! 

Such  wretched  hands  such  wretched  blood  should  spill; 

For  who  so  base  would  such  an  office  have 

As  slanderous  death's-man  to  so  base  a  slave? 

The  baser  is  he ,  coming  from  a  king , 
To  shame  his  hope  with  deeds  degenerate : 
The  mightier  man ,  the  mightier  is  the  thing 
That  makes  him  honour*d ,  or  begets  him  hate ; 
For  greatest  scandal  waits  on  greatest  stale. 
Tbe  WOOD  being  clouded  presently  is  m\s&*d , 
BntUule  stars  may  bide  them  wl|ca  the^  ^X. 
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The  crow  may  bathe  his  coal-black  wings  in  mire , 

And  nnperceiv'd  fly  with  the  filth  away; 

But  if  the  like  the  snow-white  swan  desire, 

The  stain  upon  his  silver  down  will  stay. 

Poor  grooms  arp  sightless  night,  kings  glorious  day : 
Gnats  are  unnoted  wheresoever  they  fly , 
But  eagles  gaz'd  upon  with  eyery  eye. 

Out,  idle  words!  servants  to  shallow  fools , 

Unprofitable  sounds ,  weak  arbitrators ! 

Busy  yourselves  in  skill-contending  schools ; 

Debate  where  leisure  serves  with  dull  debaters ; 

To  trembling  clients  be  you  mediators : 
For  me ,  I  force  not  argument  a  straw , 
Since  that  my  case  is  past  the  help  of  law. 

In  vain  I  rail  at  Opportunity , 
At  Time,  ^ttTarquin,  and  uncheerful  night ; 
In  vain  I  cavil  with  mine  infamy, 
In  vain  I  spurn  at  my  confirmed  despite : 
This  helpless  smoke  of  words  doth  me  no  right. 
The  remedy,  indeed ,  to  do  me  good. 
Is  to  let  forth  my  foul ,  defiled,  blood. 

Poor  hand ,  why  quiver'st  thou  at  this  decree? 

Honour  thyself  to  rid  me  of  this  shame ; 

For  if  I  die ,  my  honour  lives  in  thee , 

But  if  I  live ,  thou  liv'st  in  my  defame : 

Since  thou  couldst  not  defend  thy  loyal  dame. 
And  wast  afear'd  to  scratch  her  wicked  foe, 
Kill  both  thyself  and  her  for  yielding  so. 

This  said ,  from  her  be-tumbled  couch  she  starteth , 
To  find  some  desperate  instrument  of  death; 
But  this  no  slaughter-house  no  tool  imparteth. 
To  make  more  vent  for  passage  of  her  breath , 
Wbicb,  thronging throu^\i Viet W^s,  ^ci^wsS&X^J^ 
As  smoke  from  ^taa ,  lYial  Vci  «vt  ^wis\wsi^%  ^ 
Or  that  which  from  discViat^^^  <iMwici\itoa»&, 
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Invaio,  qnothshe,  I  live;  and  seek  in  Tain 
Some  happy  mean  to  end  a  hapless  life : 
I  fear'd  by  Tarquin's  falchion  to  be  slain , 
Tet  for  the  self-same  purpose  seek  a  knife ; 
Bat  ;when  I  fear'd ,  I  was  a  loyal  wife. 

So  am  I  now :  —  0  no !  that  cannot  be ; 

Of  that  true  type  hath  Tarquin  rifled  me. 

0!  that  is  gone,  for  which  I  sought  to  live , 
And  therefore  now  I  need  not  fear  to  die. 
To  clear  this  spot  by  death,  at  least,  I  give 
A  badge  of  fame  to  slander's  livery ; 
A  dying  life  to  living  infamy. 

Poor  helpless  help ,  the  treasure  stol'n  away , 

To  burn  the  guiltless  casket  where  it  lay! 

Well ,  well ,  dear  Collatine ,  thou  shalt  not  know 

The  stained  taste  of  violated  troth ; 

I  will  not  wrong  thy  true  affection  so. 

To  flatter  thee  with  an  infringed  oath ; 

This  bastard  grafif  shall  never  come  to  growth : 

He  shall  not  boast ,  who  did  thy  stock  pollute , 

That  thou  art  doting  father  of  his  fruit. 

Nor  shall  he  smile  at  thee  in  secret  thought , 
Nor  laugh  with  his  companions  at  thy  state ; 
But  thou  Shalt  know  thy  interest  was  not  bought 
Basely  with  gold,  but  stolen  from  forth  thy  gate. 
For  me ,  1  am  the  mistress  of  my  fate , 

And  with  my  trespass  never  will  dispense , 

Till  life  to  death  acquit  my  forc'd  offence. 

I  will  not  poison  thee  with  my  attaint. 

Nor  fold  my  fault  in  cleanly  coined  excuses; 

My  sable  ground  of  sin  I  will  not  paint, 

To  hide  the  truth  of  this  false  night's  abuses : 

My  tongue  shall  utter  all ;  mine  eyes ,  Wke  s\xi\^^%  ^ 
As  from  a  mountain  spring  that  feeds  a  A«\^ , 
ShaUgasb  pure  streams  to  purge  my  itnpute  \a\^. 
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By  this ,  lamenting  Philomel  had  ended 
The  veU-tun'd  warble  of  her  nightly  sorrow , 
And  solemn  night  with  slow,  sad  gait  descended 
Tonglyhell;  wheulo!  the  blashing  morrow 
Lends  light  to  all  fair  eyes  that  light  will  borrow : 
But  cloudy  Lucrece  shames  herself  to  see, 
And  therefore  still  in  night  would  cloister'd  be. 

ReTealing  day  through  every  cranny  spies. 

And  seems  to  point  her  out  where  she  sits  weeping; 

To  whom  she  sobbing  speaks :  0  eye  of  eyes ! 

Why  pry'st  thou  through  my  window?  leave  thy  peeping; 

Mock  with  thy  tickling  beams  eyes  that  are  sleeping : 
Brand  not  my  forehead  with  thy  piercing  light, 
For  day  hath  nought  to  do  what's  done  by  night. 

Thus  cavils  she  with  every  thing  she  sees. 
True  grief  is  fond  and  testy  as  a  child , 
Who  wayward  once ,  his  mood  with  nought  agrees : 
Old  woes,  not  infant  sorrows ,  bear  them  mild ; 
Continuance  tames  the  one ;  the  other  wild , 
Like  an  unpractis'd  swimmer  plunging  still , 
With  too  much  labour  drowns  for  want  of  skill. 

So  she ,  deep  drenched  in  a  sea  of  care , 
Holds  disputation  with  each  thing  she  views. 
And  to  herself  all  sorrow  doth  compare : 
No  object  but  her  passion's  strength  renews, 
And  as  one  shifts ,  another  straight  ensues : 

Sometime  her  grief  is  dumb ,  and  hath  no  words; 

Sometime 't  is  mad ,  and  too  much  talk  affords. 

The  little  birds  that  tune  their  morning's  joy. 
Make  her  moans  mad  with  their  sweet  melody ; 
For  mirth  doth  search  the  bottom  of  annoy : 
Sad  souls  are  slain  in  merry  company; 
Grief  best  is  pleas'd  with  gciefs  sodel^  \ 
True  sorrow  then  is  feeVin^\^  s\i&c;  ^> 
When  with  like  semblaneeillas^m^^^vi!^. 
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T  is  double  death  to  drown  in  ken  of  shore ; 
He  ten  times  pines ,  that  pines  beholding  food ; 
To  see  the  salve  doth  make  the  wound  ache  more ; 
Great  grief  grieves  most  at  that  would  do  it  good: 
Deep  woes  roll  forward  like  a  gentle  flood , 

Who,  being  stopp'd ,  the  bounding  banks  overflows : 

Grief  dallied  with  nor  law  nor  limit  knows. 

Tou  mocking  birds ,  quoth  she,  your  tunes  entomb 
Within  your  hollow  swelling  feather'd  breasts , 
And  in  my  hearing  be  you  mute  and  dumb : 
My  restless  discord  loves  no  stops  nor  rests ; 
A  woful  hostess  brooks  not  merry  guests. 

Relish  your  nimble  notes  to  pleasing  ears ; 

Distress  likes  dumps ,« when  time  is  kept  with  tears. 

Come,  Philomel,  that  sing'st  of  ravishment, 
Make  thy  sad  grove  in  my  disheverd  hair. 
As  the  dank  earth  weeps  at  thy  languishment, 
So  I  at  each  sad  strain  will  strain  a  tear, 
And  with  deep  groans  the  diapason  bear : 

For  burden-wise  I  -11  hum  on  Tarquin  still , 

While  thou  on  Tereus  descant'st,  better  skill. 

And  whiles  against  a  thoin  thou  bear'st  thy  part , 
To  keep  thy  sharp  woes  waking ,  wretched  I , 
To  imitate  thee  well ,  against  my  heart 
Will  flx  a  sharp  knife ,  to  affright  mine  eye , 
Who,  if  it  wink,  shall  thereon  fall  and  die. 

These  means ,  as  frets  upon  an  instrument , 

Shall  tune  our  heart-strings  to  true  languishment. 

And  for,  poor  bird,  thou  sing'st  not  in  the  day , 
As  shaming  any  eye  should  thee  behold , 
Some  dark  deep  desert,  seated  from  the  way. 
That  knows  not  parching  heat  nor  freezing  cold^ 
Will  we  Bnd  out;  aod  there  we  will  unfold 
To  creatures  stern  sad  tunes  to  change  l\iW>L\ti^%'- 
Since  men  prove  beasts ,  let  beasts  beat  iteTiV\fe  xntoi^'i* 
vu,  ^^ 
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As  the  poor  frighted  deer ,  that  stands  at  gaze , 

Wildly  determining  which  way  to  tly , 

Or  one  encompassed  with  a  winding  maze , 

That  cannot  tread  the  way  out  readily ; 

So  with  herself  is  she  in  mutiny, 
To  lire  or  die  which  of  the  twain  were  better. 
When  life  is  sham'd ,  and  death  reproach's  debtor. 

To  kill  myself ,  qaothshe,  alack!  what  were  it, 
But  with  my  body  my  poor  soul's  pollution? 
They  that  lose  half,  with  greater  patience  bear  it , 
Than  they  whose  whole  is  swallow'd  in  confusion. 
That  mother  tries  a  merciless  conclusion , 
Who  having  two  sweet  babes ,  when  death  takes  one , 
Will  slay  the  other,  and  be  nurse  to  none. 

My  body  or  my  soul ,  which  was  the  dearer. 
When  the  one  pure ,  the  other  made  divine? 
Whose  love  of  either  to  myself  was  nearer, 
When  both  were  kept  for  heaven  and  Collatine? 
Ah  me !  the  bark  peel'd  from  the  lofty  pine , 

His  leaves  will  wither ,  and  his  sap  decay; 

So  must  my  soul ,  her  bark  being  peeFd  away. 

Her  house  is  sack'd ,  her  quiet  interrupted , 

Her  mansion  batter'd  by  the  enemy ; 

Her  sacred  temple  spotted ,  spoil'd,  corrupted, 

Grossly  engirt  with  daring  in&my : 

Then ,  let  it  not  be  call'd  impiety , 
If  in  this  blemish'd  fort  I  make  some  hole , 
Through  which  I  may  convey  this  troubled  soul. 

Tet  die  I  will  not ,  till  my  Collatine 
Have  heard  the  cause  of  my  untimely  death. 
That  he  may  vow ,  in  that  sad  hour  of  mine , 
ReveDge  on  him  that  made  me  stop  my  breath. 
My  stained  blood  to  Tarquiu  1  'YWiecja^^Wv , 
Which  by  him  tainted  s\ml\\  toi\i\m\i^  s^^iiV. , 
And  as  bia  due  writ  in  m^  lesUxnexiX. 
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My  honour  I  '11  bequeath  unto  the  knife 

That  wounds  my  body  so  dishonoured. 

T  is  honour  to  deprive  dishonoured  life ; 

The  one  will  live ,  the  other  being  dead : 

So  of  shame's  ashes  shall  my  fame  be  bred ; 
For  in  my  death  I  murder  shameful  scorn : 
My  shame  so  dead ,  mine  honour  is  new-born. 

Dear  lord  of  that  dear  jewel  I  have  lost, 
What  legacy  shall  I  bequeath  to  thee? 
My  resolution ,  love,  shall  be  thy  boast, 
By  whose  example  thou  reveng'd  roay'st  be. 
How  Tarquin  must  be  us'd ,  read  it  in  me : 

Myself,  thy  friend,  will  kill  myself ,  thy  foe, 

And  for  my  sake  serve  thou  false  Tarquin  so. 

This  brief  abridgment  of  my  will  I  make :  — 
My  soul  and  body  to  the  skies  and  ground ; 
My  resolution ,  husband,  do  thou  take; 
Mine  honour  be  the  knife's  that  makes  my  wound ; 
My  shame  be  his  that  did  my  fame  confound; 

And  all  my  fame  that  lives  disbursed  be 

To  those  that  live ,  and  think  no  shame  of  me. 

Thou,  Collatine,  shalt  oversee  this  will ; 

How  was  I  overseen  that  thou  shalt  see  it ! 

My  blood  shall  wash  the  slander  of  mine  ill ; 

My  life's  foul  deed  my  life's  fair  end  shall  free  it. 

Faint  not,  faintheart,  but  stoutly  say,  *' so  be  it." 
Yield-to  my  hand ;  my  hand  shall  conqueer  thee : 
Thou  dead,  both  die,  and  both  shall  victors  be. 

This  plot  of  death  when  sadly  she  had  laid , 
And  wip'd  the  brinish  pearl  from  her  bright  eyes, 
With  untun'd  tongue  she  hoarsely  calls  her  maid , 
Whose  swift  obedience  to  her  mistress  hies ; 
For  fleet-wing'd  duty  with  thought's  fealVieTS  ^\^%. 
PoorLucrece'  cheeks  unto  her  maid  seem  so , 
As  winter  meads  when  sua  doth  melt  theVx  waft^ . 
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Her  mistress  she  doth  give  demure  good-morrow , 

With  soft  slow  tongue ,  trae  mark  of  modesty , 

And  sorts  a  sad  look  to  her  lady's  sorrow , 

For  why ,  her  face  wore  sorrow's  livery ; 

But  durst  not  ask  of  her  audaciously 
Why  her  two  suns  were  cloud-eclipsed  so , 
Nor  why  her  fair  cheeks  over-wash'd  with  woe. 

But  as  the  earth  doth  weep ,  the  sun  being  set , 

Each  flower  moisten'd  like  a  melting  eye , 

Even  so  the  maid  with  swelling  drops  'gan  wet 

Her  circled  eyne ,  enforced  by  sympathy 

Of  those  fair  suns  set  in  her  mistress'  sky, 
Who  in  a  salt-wav'd  ocean  quench  their  light, 
Which  makes  the  maid  weep  like  the  dewy  night. 

A  pretty  while  these  pretty  creatures  stand , 

Like  ivory  conduits  coral  cisterns  filling : 

One  justly  weeps ,  the  other  takes  in  hand 

No  cause  but  company  of  her  drops  spilling : 

Their  gentle  sex  to  weep  are  often  willing, 
Giieving  themselves  to  guess  at  others'  smarts. 
And  then  they  drown  their  eyes ,  or  break  their  hearts : 

For  men  have  marble ,  women  waxen ,  minds , 
And  therefore  are  they  form'd  as  marble  will ; 
The  weak  oppress'd ,  th'  impression  of  strange  kinds 
Is  form'd  in  them  by  force ,  by  fraud ,  or  skill : 
•  Then ,  call  them  not  the  authors  of  their  ill , 
No  more  than  wax  shall  be  accounted  evil , 
Wherein  is  stamp'd  the  semblance  of  a  devil. 

Their  smoothness ,  like  a  goodly  champaign  plain , 
Lays  open  all  the  little  worms  that  creep ; 
In  men,  as  in  a  rough-^rown  grove ,  remain 
Cave-keeping  evils  that  obscurely  sleep. 
Through  crystal  walls  eac\i\VU\ftTftoV^^\\\^^^^^ 
Though  men  can  cover  cT\mes7J\v\i\i^\^^Vwc^Vi^^% 
Poor  women's  faces  are  tXievc  oijxi  Iw^vs'  \iWiY&. 
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No  man  inveigh  against  the  withered  flower , 

But  bhide  rough  winter  that  the  flower  hath  kiird. 

Not  that  devoured ,  but  that  which  doth  devour, 

Is  worthy  blame.    O!  let  it  not  be  hild 

Poor  women's  faults ,  that  they  are  so  fnlfiird 
With  men's  abuses :  those  proud  lords ,  to  blame, 
Make  weak-made  women  tenants  to  their  shame. 

tlie  precedent  whereof  in  Lucrece  view, 
Assaird  by  night,  with  circumstances  strong 
Of  present  death ,  and  shame  that  might  ensue 
By  that  her  death ,  to  do  her  husband  wrong: 
Such  danger  to  resistance  did  belong , 

That  dying  fear  through  all  her  body  spread ; 

And  who  cannot  abuse  a  body  dead? 

By  this ,  mild  patience  bid  fair  Lucrece  speak 

To  the  poor  counterfeit  of  her  complaining : 

My  girl,  quoth  she,  on  what  occasion  break 

Those  tears  from  thee,  that  down  thy  cheeks  are  raining? 

If  thou  dost  weep  for  grief  of  my  sustaining, 
Know ,  gentle  wench ,  it  small  avails  my  mood : 
If  tears  could  help ,  mine  own  would  do  me  good. 

But  tell  me ,  girl ,  when  went  —  (and  there  she  stay'd 
Till  after  a  deep  groan)  Tarquin  from  hence? 
Madam,  ere  I  was  up,  replied  the  maid ; 
The  more  to  blame  my  sluggard  negligence : 
Yet  with  the  fault  I  thus  far  can  dispense ; 

Myself  was  stirring  ere  the  break  of  day, 

And,  ere  I  rose,  was  Tarquin  gone  away. 

But  lady ,  if  your  maid  may  be  so  bold , 

She  would  reque;st  to  know  your  heaviness. 

O  peace!  quoth  Lucrece :  if  it  should  be  told, 

The  repetition  cannot  make  it  less; 

For  more  it  is  than  I  can  well  express : 
And  that  deep  torture  may  be  calVd  a  VieW » 
W^en  more  is  felt  than  one  hath  power  to  UW. 
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Go,  get  me  hither  paper,  ink,  audpen, — 
Yet  save  that  labour ,  for  I  have  them  here. 
What  should  I  say  7  —  Oae  of  my  husband's  men 
Bid  thou  be  ready  by  and  by ,  to  bear 
A  letter  to  my  lord ,  my  love ,  my  dear : 

Bid  him  with  speed  prepare  to  carry  it ; 

The  cause  craves  haste ,  and  it  will  soon  be  writ. 

Her  maid  is  gone ,  and  she  prepares  to  write , 

First  hovering  o'er  the  paper  with  her  quill. 

Conceit  and  grief  an  eager  combat  flght ; 

What  wit  sets  down  is  blotted  straight  with  will ; 

This  is  too  curious-good ,  this  blunt  and  ill : 
Much  like  a  press  of  people  at  a  door 
Throng  her  inventions ,  which  shall  go  before. 

At  last  she  thus  begins :  '  *  Thou  worthy  lord 

Of  that  unworthy  wife  that  greeteth  thee , 

Health  to  thy  person :  next,  vouchsafe  t'  afford 

(If  ever,  love,  thy  Lucrece  thou  wilt  see) 

Some  present  speed  to  come  and  visit  me. 
So  I  commend  me  from  our  house  in  grief: 
My  woes  are  tedious ,  though  my  words  are  brief." 

Here  folds  she  up  the  tenour  of  her  woe , 

Her  certain  sorrow  writ  uncertainly. 

By  this  short  schedule  Collatine  may  know 

Her  grief,  but  not  her  griefs  true  quality: 

She  dares  not  thereof  make  discovery. 
Lest  he  should  hold  it  her  own  gross  abuse , 
Ere  she  with  blood  had  stain'd  her  stain*d  excuse. 

Besides ,  the  life  and  feeling  of  her  passion 
She  hoards ,  to  spend  when  he  is  by  to  hear  her ; 
When  sighs  and  groans  and  tears  may  grace  the  fashion 
Olber  disgrace ,  the  better  so  to  clear  her 
From  /liat  suspicion  which  Ihft'voMtiA^x.Vi^x^^T, 
To  sbuD  this  blot  she  urouVd  xio\.YAo\x\i^\fiXV«t 
WHbwordSi  till  action mi^VxtY^^^iom^^^^^^^'^^- 
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sights  moves  more  than  hear  them  told , 

e  eye  interprets  to  the  ear 

notion  that  it  doth  behold , 

f  part  a  part  of  woe  doth  bear : 

)art  of  sorrow  that  we  hear; 

mds  make  lesser  noise  than  shallow  fords , 

ow  ebbs,  being  blown  with  wind  of  words. 

low  is  seal'd ,  and  on  it  writ , 

to  my  lord ,  with  more  than  haste." 

tends^  and  she  delivers  it,  , 

le  sour-fac'd  groom  to  hie  as  fast 

fowls  before  the  northern  blast: 

ore  than  speed  but  dull  and  slow  she  deems; 

y  still  urgeth  such  extremes. 

f  villain  court'sies  to  her  low, 

bing  on  her,  with  a  stedfast  eye 

le  scroll ,  without  or  yea  or  no , 

nth  bashful  inoocence  doth  hie : 

tiose  guilt  within  their  bosoms  lie , 

every  eye  beholds  their  blame , 

ece  thought  he  blush'd  to  see  her  shame ; 

[y  groom!  God  wot,  it  was  defect 

ife,  and  bold  audacity. 

less  creatures  have  a  true  respect 

leeds ,  while  others  saucily 

ore  speed ,  but  do  it  leisurely : 

this  pattern  of  the  worn-out  age 

lonest  looks,  but  lay'd  no  words  to  gage. 

1  duty  kindled  her  mistrust, 

!d  fires  in  both  their  faces  blazed ; 

it  he  blush'd ,  as  knowing  Tarquin's  lust , 

hing  with  him ,  wistly  on  him  gazed ; 

t  eye  did  make  hitn  more  amazed*. 

she  saw  the  blood  his  cheeks  Te^\etv\s\x  ^ 

sie  thought  he  spied  in  her  somtYiVemV^* 
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But  long  she  thinks  till  he  return  again, 
And  yet  the  duteous  vassal  scarce  is  gone. 
The  weary  time  she  cannot  entertain , 
For  now 'tis  stale  to  sigh,  to  weep,  andgroao: 
So  woe  hath  wearied  woe ,  moan  tired  moan , 
That  she  her  plaints  a  little  while  doth  stay, 
Pausing  for  means  to  mourn  some  newer  way. 

At  last  she  calls  to  mind  where  hangs  a  piece 
Of  skilful  painting ,  made  for  Priam's  Troy ; 
'Before  the  which  is  drawn  the  power  of  Greece , 
For  Helen'9  rape  the  city  to  destroy , 
Threatening  cloud-kissing  Ilion  with  annoy ; 
Which  the  conceited  painter  drew  so  proud , 
As  heaven  it  seem'd  to  kiss  the  turrets  bow'd. 

A  thousand  lamentable  objects  there , 
In  scorn  of  nature ,  art  gave  lifeless  life. 
Many  a  dry  drop  seem'd  a  weeping  tear, 
Shed  for  the  slaughter'd  husband  by  the  wife : 
The  red  blood  reek'd  to  show  the  painter's  strife ; 
And  dying  eyes  gleam'd  forth  their  ashy  lights, 
Like  dying  coals  burnt  out  in  tedious  nights. 

There  might  you  see  the  labouring  pioneer 
Begrim'd  with  sweat ,  and  smeared  all  with  dust ; 
And  from  the  towers  of  Troy  there  would  appear 
The  very  eyes  of  men  through  loop-holes  thrust, 
Gazing  upon  the  Greeks  with  little  lust : 
Such  sweet  observance  in  this  work  was  had , 
That  one  might  see  those  far-off  eyes  look  sad. 

In  great  commanders  grace  and  majesty 
You  might  behold ,  triumphing  in  their  faces ; 
In  youth  quick  bearing  and  dexterity ; 
And  here  and  there  the  painter  interlaces 
Pale  cowards ,  mar chiog  on  mV\i  Vi«m\k\\w%^^^^s\ 
Which  heartless  peasants  di^so  ^^>\t^%»ws!^\^  > 
That  one  would  swear  lie  sav  t^i^m  ^v>^^^^w^  wA vtwsJ 
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jax  and  Ulysses,  O,  what  art 
hysiognomy  might  one  behold ! 
face  of  either  'ciphered  either's  heart ; 
ir  £ice  their  manners  most  expressly  told: 
jax'  eyes  blant  rage  and  rigoar  roU'd ; 
ut  the  mild  glance  that  sly  Ulysses  lent, 
[lov'd  deep  regard  and  smiling  government. 

re  pleading  might  you  see  grave  Nestor  stand , 
t  were  encouraging  the  Greeks  to  fight; 
;iog  such  sober  action  with  his  hand , 
t  it  beguiled  attention ,  charm'd  the  sight, 
peech,  itseem'd,  his  beard,  all  silver  white , 
^agg'd  up  and  down ,  and  from  bis  lips  did  fly 
bin  winding  breath ,  which  purl'd  up  to  the  sky. 

ut  him  were  a  press  of  gaping  faces, 
ich  seem'd  to  swallow  up  his  sound  advice; 
jointly  listening,  but  with  several  graces , 
f  some  mermaid  did  their  ears  entice : 
lehigh,  some  low;  the  painter  was  so  nice, 
he  scalps  of  many ,  almost  hid  behind , 

0  jump  up  higher  seem'd ,  to  mock  the  mind. 

e  one  man's  hand  lean'd  on  another's  head, 
nose  being  shadow'd  by  his  neighbour's  ear; 
eone,  being  throng'd ,  bears  back,  aliboU'nandred; 
•ther,  smother'd,  seems  to  pelt  and  swear; 

1  in  their  rage  such  signs  of  rage  they  bear, 
s ,  but  for  loss  of  Nestor's  golden  words , 

;  seem'd  they  would  debate  with  angry  swords. 

much  imaginary  work  was  there ; 
ceit  deceitful ,  so  compact,  so  kind, 
t  for  Achilles'  image  stood  his  spear, 
)'d  in  an  armed  hand :  himself  behind 
3  left  unseen,  save  to  the  eye  of  mind. 
Asod,  afoot,  a  face,  a  leg,  ahead, 
wdfor  the  whole  to  be  imagined. 
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And  from  the  nvalls  of  strong  besieged  Troy 
When  their  brare  hope ,  bold  Hector ,  march'd  to  field , 
Stood  many  Trojan  mothers ,  sharing  joy 
To  see  their  youthful  sons  bright  weapons  wield ; 
And  to  their  hope  they  such  odd  action  yield , 
That  through  their  light  joy  seemed  to  appear 
(Like  bright  things  stain'd)  a  kind  of  heayy  fear. 

And  from  the  strond  of  Dardan ,  where  they  fought , 
To  Simois'  reedy  banks  the  red  blood  ran , 
Whose  waves  to  imitate  the  battle  sought 
-With  swelling  ridges ;  and  their  ranks  began 
To  break  upon  the  galled  shore ,  and  than 
Retire  again ,  till  meeting  greater  ranks 
They  join ,  and  shoot  their  foam  at  Simois'  banks. 

To  this  well-paioted  piece  is  Lucrece  come , 

To  find  a  face  where  all  distress  is  steld. 

Many  she  sees ,  where.cares  have  carved  some , 

But  none  where  all  distress  and  dolour  dwelFd , 

Till  she  despairing  Hecuba  beheld , 
Staring  on  Priam's  wounds  with  her  old  eyes, 
Which  bleeding  under  Pyrrhus'  proud  foot  lies. 

In  her  the  painter  had  anatomiz*d 

Time's  ruin ,  beauty's  wreck ,  and  grim  care's  reign : 

Her  cheeks  with  chaps  and  wrinkles  were  disguis'd , 

Of  what  she  was  no  semblance  did  remain; 

Her  blue  blood  chang'd  to  black  in  every  vein , 

Wanting  the  spring  that  those  shrunk  pipes  had  fed , 

Show'd  life  imprison'd  in  a  body  dead. 

On  this  sad  shadow  Lucrece  spends  her  eyes, 
And  shapes  her  sorrow  to  the  beldam's  woes , 
Who  nothing  wants  to  answer  her  but  cries , 
And  bitter  words  to  ban  her  cruel  foes : 
Tbe  painter  was  no  God  Vo  \eii^\iet  ^^s^\ 
And  therefore  Lucrece  svftMa\i^^^^^^'^^'^^^ 
To  give  her  so  much  gdci ,  MidttfiV^Xft^i^^* 
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Poor  instrument ,  quoth  she,  without  a  sound ,     ' 
I  '11  tune  thy  woes  with  my  lamenting  tongue, 
And  drop  sweet  balm  in  Priam's  painted  wound , 
And  rail  on  Pyrrhus  that  hath  done  him  wrong, 
And  with  my  tears  quench  Troy ,  that  burns  so  long, 

And  with  my  knife  scratch  out  the  angry  eyes 

Of  all  the  Greeks  that  are  thine  enemies. 

Show  me  the  strumpet  that  began  this  stir, 

That  with  my  nails  her  beauty  I  may  tear. 

Thy  heat  of  lust,  fond  Paris,  did  incur 

This  load  of  wrath  that  burning  Troy  doth  bear: 

Thine  eye  kindled  the  fire  that  bumeth  here ; 
And  here ,  in  Troy ,  for  trespass  of  thine  eye , 
The  sire ,  the  son ,  the  dame ,  and  daughter  die. 

Why  should  the  private  pleasure  of  some  one 
Become  the  public  plague  of  many  mo  ? 
Let  sin,  alone  committed ,  light  alone 
Upon  his  head  that  hath  transgressed  so ; 
Let  guiltless  souls  be  freed  from  guilty  woe. 

For  one's  offence  why  should  so  many  fall. 

To  plague  a  private  sin  in  general? 

Lo!  here  weeps  Hecuba,  here  Priam  dies , 

Here  manly  Hector  faints ,  here  Troilus  swounds ; 

Here  friend  by  friend  in  bloody  channel  lies , 

And  friend  to  friend  gives  unadvised  wounds. 

And  one  man's  lust  these  many  lives  confounds. 
Had  doting  Priam  check'd  his  son's  desire , 
Troy  had  been  bright  with  fame ,  and  not  with  fire. 

Here  feelingly  she  weeps  Troy's  painted  woes; 
For  sorrow,  like  a  heavy  hanging  bell. 
Once  set  on  ringing ,  with  his  own  weight  goes ; 
Then  little  strength  rings  out  the  doleful  knell : 
SoLucrece,  seta-work,  sad  tales dolYi leW 
To pencH'd pensiyeness  and  coloured  sorrow; 
She  lends  tbem  words  ^  and  she  their  IooIls  ^<A3toL\io\t^^  • 
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She  throws  her  eyes  about  the  paintiog ,  round , 
And  whom  she  finds  forlorn  she  doth  lament: 
At  last  she  sees  a  wretched  image  bound , 
That  piteous  looks  to  Phrygian  shepherds  lent ; 
His  face ,  though  full  of  cares,  yet  show'd  content. 
Onward  to  Troy  with  the  blunt  swains  he  goes , 
So  mild ,  that  patience  seem'd  to  scorn  his  woes. 

In  (kim  the  painter  laboured  with  his  skill 
To  hide  deceit,  and  give  the  harmless  show ; 
An  humble  gait,  calm  looks,  eyes  wailing  still , 
A  brow  unbent  that  seem'd  to  welcome  woe ; 
Cheeks  neither  red  nor  pale ,  but  mingled  so 
That  blushing  red  no  guilty  instance  gave, 
Nor  ashy  pale  the  fear  that  false  hearts  have. 

But ,  like  a  constant  and  confirmed  devil , 

He  entertain'd  a  show  so  seeming  just, 

And  therein  so  ensconc'd  his  secret  evil , 

That  jealousy  itself  could  not  mistrust. 

False-creeping  craft  and  perjury  should  thrust 
Into  so  bright  a  day  such  black-fac'd  storms. 
Or  blot  with  hell-born  sin  such  saint-like  forms. 

The  well-skiird  workman  this  mild  image  drew 
For  perjur'd  Sinon ,  whose  enchanting  story 
The  credulous  old  Priam  after  slew ; 
Whose  words  like  wild-fire  burnt  the  shining  glory 
Of  rich-built  Ilion ,  that  the  skies  were  sorry , 
And  little  stars  shot  from  their  fixed  places. 
When  their  glass  fell  wherein  they  view'd  Uieir  faces. 

This  picture  she  advisedly  perused. 
And  chid  the  painter  for  his  wondrous  skill , 
Saying,  some  shape  in  Sinon's  was  abused ; 
So  fair  a  form  lodg'd  not  a  mind  so  ill : 
And  still  on  him  she  gaz*d;  &iid%fti\(i%%>2^<» 
Sacb  signs  of  truth  in  Ms  pUm  ^«^^^  s\a«^\^^  ^ 
That  she  coaciades  ihftp\cUafe^^^>Wi>^^^' 
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iDOot  be ,  quoth  she ,  -that  so  much  guile  — 

;  would  have  said)  caa  lurk  in  such  a  look; 

Tarquin's  shape  came  in  her  mind  the  while , 

[  from  her  tongue ,  *' can  lurk"  from  '*  cannot"  took; 

cannot  be  *'  she  in  that  sense  forsook , 

nd  turn'd  it  thus :  it  cannot  be,  I  find, 

ut  such  a  face  should  bear  a  wicked  mind : 

even  as  subtle  Sinon  here  is  painted , 

ober-sad,  so^earj,  and  so  mild, 

if  with  grief  or  travail  he  had  fainted) 

ne  came  Tarquin  armed ;  too  beguil'd 

h  outward  honesty ,  but  yet  defil'd 

rith  inward  vice :  as  Priam  him  did  cherish , 

0  did  I  Tarquin ;  so  my  Troy  did  perish. 

k,  look!  how  listening  Priam  wets  his  eyes, 

lee  those  borrow'd  tears  that  Sinon  sheds. 

m,  why  art  thou  old ,  and  yet  not  wise? 

every  tear  he  falls  a  Trojan  bleeds ': 

eye  drops  fire^  no  water  thence  proceeds ; 

hose  round  clear  pearls  of  his ,  that  move  thy  pity, 

re  balls  of  quenchless  fire  to  burn  thy  city. 

b  devils  steal  effects  from  lightless  hell , 
Sinon  in  his  fire  doth  quake  with  cold, 

1  in  that  cold ,  hot-burning  fire  doth  dwell ; 
se  contraries  such  unity  do  hold, 

f  to  flatter  fools ,  and  make  them  bold : 

0  Priam's  trust  false  Sinon's  tears  doth  flatter, 

hat  he  finds  means  to  bum  his  Troy  with  water. 

e|  allenrag'd,  such  passion  her  assails , 

t  patience  is  quite  beaten  from  her  breast. 

tears  the  senseless  Sinon  with  her  nails , 

iparing  him  to  that  unhappy  guest 

ose  deed  hath  made  herself  herselt  deUsl; 

t  last  she  smWagly  with  this  gives  o'er  \ 

jJf  fool!  qnotb  she,  his  wounds vUVuoXY^^^^^^* 
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Thns  ebbs  and  flows  the  current  of  her  sorrow, 
And  time  doth  weary  time  with  her  complaining. 
She  looks  for  night,  and  then  she  longs  for  morrow, 
And  both  she  thinks  too  long  with  her  remaining. 
Short  time  seems  long  in  sorrow's  sharp  sustaining: 

Though  woe  be  heavy ,  yet  it  seldom  sleeps ; 

And  they  that  watch  see  time  how  slow  it  creeps. 

Which  all  this  time  hath  oyerslipp'd  her  thought, 

That  she  with  painted  images  hath  spent, 

Being  from  the  feeling  of  her  own  grief  brought 

By  deep  surmise  of  others'  detriment; 

Losing  her  woes  in  shows  of  discontent. 
It  easeth  some ,  though  none  it  ever  cured , 
To  think  their  dolour  others  have  endured. 

But  now  the  mindful  messenger ,  come  back ; 
Brings  home  his  lord  and  other  company , 
Who  finds  his  Lucrece  clad  in  mourning  black; 
And  round  about  her  tear-distained  eye 
Blue  circles  stream 'd ,  like  rainbows  in  the  sky: 
These  water-galls  in  her  dim  element 
Foretel  new  storms  to  those  already  spent. 

Which  when  her  sad-beholding  husband-saw, 

Amazedly  in  her  sad  face  he  stares : 

Her  eyes ,  though  sod  in  tears ,  look'd  red  and  raw ; 

Her  lively  colour  kill'd  with  deadly  cares. 

He  hath  no  power  to  ask  her  how  she  fares ; 
Both  stood  like  old  acquaintance  in  a  trance, 
Met  far  from  home ,  wondering  each  other's  chance. 

At  last  he  takes  her  by  the  bloodless  hand , 
And  thus  begins :  What  uncouth  ill  event 
Hath  thee  befal'n ,  that  thou  dost  trembling  stand? 

Sweet  love,  what  spite  hath  thy  fair  colour  spent? 

Why  art  thou  thus  attir'd  in  discoiiXfctiX't 
Unmask,  dear  dear,  lMsinood^\vft«s\ti^^, 

And  tell  cJ^j  grief  that  we  voxi  ^^^vAvt%%. 
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Three  times  with  sighs  she  gives  her  sorrow  fire , 
Ere  once  she  can  discharge  one  word  of  woe : 
At  length ,  address'd  to  answer  his  desire, 
She  modestly  prepares  to  let  them  know 
Her  honour  is  ta'en  prisoner  by  the  foe ; 

While  CoIIatine  and  his  consorted  lords 

With  sad  attention  long  to  hear  her  wordsi 

And  now  this  pale  swan  in  her  watery  nest 
Begins  the  sad  dirge  of  her  certain  ending. 
Few  words,  quoth  she ^  shall  fit  the  trespass  best, 
Where' no  excuse  can  give  the  fault  amending : 
In  me  more  woes  than  words  are  now  depending ; 

And  my  laments  would  be  drawn  out  too  long, 

To  tell  them  all  with  one  poor  tired  tongue. 

Then ,  be  this  all  the  task  it  hath  to  say . 
Dear  husband ,  in  the  interest  of  thy  bed 
A  stranger  came ,  and  on  that  pillow  lay 
Where  thou  wast  wont  to  rest  thy  weary  head ; 
And  what  wrong  else  may  be  imagined 

By  foul  enforcement  might  be  done  to  me , 

From  that,  alas!  thy  Lucrece  is  not  free. 

For  in  the  dreadful  dead  of  dark  midnight, 
With  shining  falchion  in  my  chamber  came 
A  creeping  creature ,  with  a  flaming  light, 
And  softly  cried ,  Awake ,  thou  Roman  dame , 
And  entertain  my  love ;  else  lasting  shame 

On  thee  and  thine  this  night  I  will  inflict. 

If  thou  my  love's  desire  do  contradict. 

For  some  hard-favour'd  groom  of  thine ,  quoth  he , 
Unless  thou  yoke  thy  ^king  to  my  will , 
I  'II  murder  straight ,  and  then  I  '11  slaughter  thee , 
And  swear  I  found  you  where  you  did  fulfil 
The  loathsome  act  of  lust ,  and  so  didklW 
The  lechers  in  their  deed:  this  aclmWbc^^ 
My  fame,  aorf  ilijperpetualinfain^.  ^^ 
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With  this  I  did  begia  to  start  and  cry , 

And  then  against  my  heart  he  set  his  sword , 

Swearing ,  unless  I  took  ail  patiently , 

I  should  not  live  to  speak  another  word ; 

So  should  my  shame  still  rest  upon  record, 
And  never  be  forgot  in  mighty  Rome 
Th'  adulterate  death  of  Lucrece  and  her  groom. 

Mine  enemy  was  strong ,  my  poor  self  weak , 
And  far  the  weaker  with  so  strong  a  fear : 
My  bloody  judge  forbad  my  tongue  to  speak ; 
No  rightful  plea  might  plead  for  justice  there  : 
His  scarlet  lust  came  evidence  to  swear 
That  my  poor  beauty  had  purloin'd  his  eyes, 
And  when  the  judge  is  rob'd ,  the  prisoner  dies. 

0 !  teach  me  how  to  make  mine  own  excuse , 
Or,  at  the  least,  this  refuge  let  me  find : 
Though  my  gross  blood  bft  stain'd  with  this  abuse , 
Immaculate  and  spotless  is  my  mind ; 
That  was  not  forc'd ;  that  never  was  inclin'd 
To  accessory  yieldings ,  but  still  pure 
Doth  in  her  poison'd  closet  yet  endure. 

Lo !  here  the  hopeless  merchant  of  this  loss , 
With  head  declined ,  and  voice  damm'd  up  with  woe , 
^iVith  sad  set  eyes,  and  wretched  arms  across , 
From  lips  new  waxen  pale  begins  to  blow 
The  grief  away ,  that  stops  his  answer  so ; 
But  wretched  as  he  is ,  he  strives  in  vain , 
What  he  breathes  out,  his  breath  drinks  up  again. 

As  through  an  arch  the  violent  roaring  tide 
Out-runs  the  eye  that  doth  behold  his  haste , 
Tet  in  the  eddy  boundeth  in  his  pride 
Back  to  the  strait  that  forc*d  him  on  so  fast, 
/n  rage  sent  out ,  recaiVd  in  ia%e ,  \»\tv%^«&v% 
Even  so  his  sighs ,  Ms  sorrows ,  miSsA  ^s««  ^ 
To  push  grief  on,  andbacVL\3ELftWs^^%^^^^^^^'«- 
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Which  speechless  woe  of  his  poor  she  attendeth, 

And  his  UQtimely  frenzy  thns  awaketh :  ^ 

Dear  lord ,  thy  sorrow  to  my  sorrow  lendeth 

Another  power ;  no  flood  by  raining  slaketh. 

My  woe ,  too  sensible ,  thy  passion  maketh 

More  feeling painfal :  let  it,  then,  suffice 

To  drown  one  woe  one  pair  of  weeping  eyes. 

4nd  for  my  sake ,  when  I  might  charm  thee  so , 

For  she  that  was  thy  Lucrece ,  now  attend  me : 

Be  suddenly  revenged  on  my  foe , 

rhine,  mine,  his  own:  suppose  thou  dost  defend  me 

From  what  is  past ,  the  help  that  thou  shalt  lend  me 

Comes  all  too  late ,  yet  let  the  traitor  die ; 

For  sparing  justice  feeds  iniquity. 

Bat  ere  I  name  him ,  you  fair  lords ,  quoth  she, 
[Speaking  to  those  that  came  with  Collatine) 
Shall  plight  your  honourable  faiths  to  me^, 
With  swift  pursuit  to  venge  this  wrong  of  mine ; 
For 't  is  a  meritorious  fair  design , 

To  chase  injustice  with  reYengeftil  arms: 

Knights ,  by  their  oaths ,  should  right  poor  ladies'  harms. 

U  this  request,  with  noble  disposition 
ilach  present  lord  began  to  promise  aid , 
Is  bound  in  knighthood  to  her  imposition , 
:^nging  to  hear  the  hateful  foe  bewray'd ; 
)ut  she ,  that  yet  her  sad  task  hath  not  said , 

The  protestation  stops.     0 !  speak,  quoth  she, 

How  may  this  forced  stain  be  wipM  from  me? 

¥hat  is  the  quality  of  mine  offence , 
Keing  constrained  with  dreadful  circumstance? 
lay  my  pure  mind  with  the  foul  act  dispense , 
fy  low-declined  honour  to  advance? 
lay  anjr  terms  acquit  me  from  this  clMineel 
The poisoa'd  fountain  clears  itself  a|^a\n> 
fn^dwbynollfrom  this  compelled  sU\ii*t  ^^^ 
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With  this ,  they  all  at  oQce  began  to  say, 
Her  body's  stain  her  mind  untainted  clears ; 
While  with  a  joyless  smile  she  turns  away 
The  face ,  that  map  which  deep  impression  bears 
Of  hard  misfortune ,  carv'd  in  it  with  tears. 

No,  no,  quoth  she;  no  dame,  hereafter  living, 

By  my  excuse  shall  claim  excuse's  giving. 

Here ,  with  a  sigh  as  if  her  heart  would  break , 
She  throws  forth  Tarq[uin's  name :  **  he ,  he ;"  she  says , 
But  more  than  **  he"  her  poor  tongue  could  not  speak ; 
Till  after  many  accents  and  delays , 
Untimely  breathings,  sick  and  short  assays , 
She  utters  this :  he,  he,  fair  lords,  'tis  he, 
That  guides  this  hand  to  give  this  wound  to  me. 

Even  here  she  sheathed  in  her  harmless  breast 

A  harmful  knife ,  that  thence  her  soul  unsheathed : 

That  blow  did  bail  it  from  the  deep  unrest 

Of  that  polluted  prison  where  it  breathed: 

Her  contrite  sighs  unto  the  clouds  bequeathed 

Her  winged  sprite ,  and  through  her  wounds  doth  fly 

Life's  lasting  date  from  canceled  destiny. 

Stone-still ,  astonish'd  with  this  deadly  deed , 

Stood  CoUatine  and  all  his  lordly  crew ; 

Till  Lucrece'  father ,  that  beholds  her  bleed , 

Himself  on  her  self-slaughter'd  body  threw: 

And  from  the  purple  fountain  Brutus  drew 
The  murderous  knife ,  and  as  it  left  the  place , 
Her  blood,  in  poor  revenge,  held  it  in  chase ; 

And  bubbling  from  her  breast,  it  doth  divide 
In  two  slow  rivers ,  that  the  crimson  blood 
Circles  her  body  in  on  every  side , 
Who  like  a  late-sack'd  island  vastly  stood, 
Bare  and  unpeopled ,  in  this  featl^iV  ^oo^. 
Some  of  her  blood  still  pure  andx^^xwawj^  ^^ 
And  some  look'd  black ,  and  xWi  IbVsfelwo^xvsv^xx^vsi 
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About  the  moarniog  aod  congealed  face 
Of  that  black  blood  a  watery  rigol  goes , 
Which  seems  to  weep  upon  the  tainted  place : 
And  ever  since ,  and  pitying  Lucrece'  woes , 
Corrupted  blood  some  watery  token  shows ; 

And  blood  untainted  still  doth  red  abide, 

Blushing  at  that  which  is  so  putrify'd. 

Daughter,  dear  daughter  I  old  Lucretius  cries , 
That  life  was  mine ,  which  thou  hast  here  deprived. 
If  in  the  child  the  father's  image  lies , 
Where  shall  I  live ,  now  Lucrece  is  unlived? 
Thou  wast  not  to  this  end  from  me  derived. 

If  children  pre-decease  progenitors ,  , 

We  are  their  offspring ,  and  they  none  of  ours. 

Poor  broken  glass ,  I  often  did  behold 
In  thy  sweet  semblance  my  old  age  new-born; 
But  now  that  fair  fresh  mirror,  dim  and  old , 
Shows  me  a  bare-bon'd  death  by  time  out-worn. 
0 !  from  thy  cheeks  my  image  thou  hast  torn , 

And  shiver'd  all  the  beauty  of  my  glass, 

That  I  no  more  can  see  what  once  I  was. 

Otime!  cease  thou  thy  course ,  and  last  no  longer, 

If  they  surcease  to  be  that  should  survive. 

Shall  rotten  death  make  conquest  of  the  stronger, 

And  leave  the  faltering  feeble  souls  alive? 

The  old  bees  die ,  the  young  possess  their  hive : 

Then,  live  sweet  Lucrece ;  live  again,  and  see 

Thy  father  die ,  and  not  thy  father  thee ! 

By  this  starts  Collatine  as  from  a  dream , 
And  bids  Lucretius  give  his  sorrow  place ; 
And  then  in  key-cold  Lucrece'  bleeding  stream 
He  falls ,  and  bathes  the  pale  fear  in  his  face , 
And  counterfeits  to  die  with  her  a  space*, 
Till  maaJysbame  bids  him  possess  \i\s\^Te^\)ck^ 
And  live  to  be  revcDged  on  her  de&lb. 
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The  deep  Texation  of  his  inward  soul 
fiath  serv'd  a  dumb  arrest  upon  his  tongue ; 
Who ,  mad  that  sorrow  should  his  use  control , 
Or  keep  him  from  heart-easing  words  so  long , 
Begins  to  talk;  but  through  his  lips  do  throng 
Weak  words 9  so  thick  come  in  his  poor  heart's  aid,' 
That  no  man  could  distinguish  what  he  said. 

Tet  sometime  Tarquin  was  pronounced  plain , 
But  through  his  teeth ,  as  if  the  name  he  tore. 
This  windy  tempest ,  till  it  blow  up  rain , 
Held  back  his  sorrow's  tide  to  make  it  more ;       * 
At  last  it  rains ,  and  busy  winds  give  o*er : 
Then ,  son  and  father  weep  with  equal  strife , 
Who  should  weep  most,  for  daughter  or  for  wife. 

The  one  doth  call  her  his ,  the  other  his , 
Tet  neither  may  pos9ess<'ihe  claim  they  lay. 
The  father  says,  She's  mine:  0!  mine  she  is, 
Replies  her  husband :  Do  not  take  away 
My  sorrow's  interest ;  let  no  mourner  say 

He  weeps  for  her,  for  she  was  only  mine , 

And  only  must  be  waii'd  by  CoUatine. 

O!  quoth  Lucretius,  I  did  give  that  life , 
Which  she  too  early  and  too  late  Jhath  spill'd. 
Woe,  woe!  quoth  CoUatine ,  she  was  my  wife , 
low'dher,  and 't  is  mine  that  sh0  hath  kill'd , 
**  My  daughter"  and  ** my  wife"  with  clamours  fill'd 
The  dispers'd  air,  who  holding  I^ucrece'  life , 
Answer'd  their  cries ,  *'  my  daughter  and  my  wife." 

Brutus ,  who  pluck'd  the  knife  from  Lucrece'  side , 
Seeing  such  emulation  iath^ir  woe , 
Began  to  clothe  his  wit  in  state  and  pride , 
Burying  in  Lucrece'  wound  his  folly's  show. 
He  with  the  Romans  was  esU«xxked.%o  ^ 
As  siiij  jeering  idiots  ar©  V^Vi^ii^*.^ 
For  sporU^e  words ,  and  uUJMvm^feoXv^^^^^^^ 
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Bat  now  he  throws  that  shallow  habit  by , 
Wherein  deep  policy  did  him  disguise , 
And  arm'd  his  long-hid  wits^drisedly , 
To  check  the  tears  in  Collatinus'  eyes. 
Thou  wronged  lord  of  Rome,  quoth  he;  arise: 

Let  my  unsounded  self,  suppos'd  a  fool ,  ' 

Now  set  thy  long-experienc'd  wit  to  school. 

Why,  Collatine,  is  woe  the  cure  for  woe? 

Do  wounds  help  woands ,  or  grief  help  grievous  deeds? 

Is  it  revenge  to  give  thyself  a  blow. 

For  his  foul  act  by  whom  thy  fair  wife  bleeds?  ^ 

Such  childish  humour  from  weak  minds  proceeds; 

Thy  wretched  wife  mistook  the  matter  so , 

To  slay  herself  that  should  have  slain  her  foe. 

Courageous  Roman ,  do  not  steep  thy  heart 

In  such  relenting  dew  of  lamentations , 

But  kneel  with  me ,  and  help  to  bear  thy  part , 

To  rouse  our  Roman  gods  with  iovocations , 

That  they  will  suffer  these  abominations  \ 
Since  Rome  herself  in  them  doth  stand  disgraced, 
By  our  strong  arms  from  forth  her  fair  streets  chased. 

Now ,  by  the  Capitol  that  we  adore , 

And  by  tiiis  chaste  blood  so  unjustly  stained , 

By  heaven's  fair  sun  that  breeds  the  fat  earth's  store ,  ^ 

By  all  our  country  rights  in  Rome  maintained , 

And  by  chaste  Lucrece'  soul ,  that  late  complained 

Her  wrongs  to  us ,  and  by  this  bloody  knife , 

We  will  revenge  the  death  of  this  true  wife. 

This  said ,  he  struck  his  hand  upon  his  breast, 

And  kissed  the  fatal  knife  to  end  his  vow ; 

And  to  his  protestation  urg'd  the  rest , 

Who,  wondering  at  him ,  did  his  words  allow : 

Ihen^  jointly  to  the  ground  their  knees  the^  bo'vi , 

Aadtbat  deep  vow  which  Brutus  madeb^toxe^ 

He  doth  again  repeat,  and  that  they  s^ore. 
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When  they  had  sworn  to  this  advised  doom 
They  did  conclade  to  bear  dead  Lucrece  thence ; 
To  show  her  bleeding  body  thorough  Rome , 
And  so  to  publish  Tarquin's  foul  offence: 
Which  being  done  with  speedy  diligence , 
The  Romans  plausibly  did  give  consent 
To  Tarquin's  everlasting  banishment. 
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I. 

From  fairest  creatures  we  desire  increase , 
That  thereby  beauty's  rose  might  never  die , 
But  as  the  riper  should  by  time  decease, 
His  tender  heir  might  bear  his  memory  : 
But  thou ,  contracted  to  thine  own  bright  eyes , 
Feed'st  thy  light's  flame  with  selfHsubstantial  fuel , 
Making  a  famine  where  abundance  lies , 
Thyself  thy  foe ,  to  thy  sweet  self  too  cruel. 
Thou  that  art  now  the  world's  fresh  ornament , 
And  only  herald  to  the  gaudy  spring, 
Within  thine  own  but  buriest  thy  content , 
And ,  tender  churl,  mak'st  waste  in  niggarding. 

Pity  the  world ,  or  else  this  glutton  be , 

To  eat  the  world's  due ,  by  the  grave  and  thee. 

II. 

When  forty  winters  shall  besiege  thy  brow , 
And  dig  deep  trenches  in  thy  beauty's  field , 
Thy  youth's  proud  livery ,  so  gaz'd  on  now, 
Will  be  a  tatter'd  weed ,  of  small  worth  held : 
Then ,  being  ask'd  where  all  thy  beauty  lies , 
Where  all  the  treasure  of  thy  lusty  days , 
To  say,  within  thine  own  deep-sunken  eyes, 
Were  an  all-eating  shame ,  and  thriftless  praise. 
How  much  more  praise  deserv'd  thy  beauty's  use , 
If  thou  couldst  answer  — •  **  This  fair  t^iM  ol  mwi^ 
Shall  saw  my  coun  t ,  and  make  m'j  oV^  e\K.\i&^  ^  — -'^ 
Proving  bis  beauty  by  succession  lYiiuft,  ^^ 
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This  were  to  be  new  made ,  when  thou  art  old , 
And  see  thy  blood  warm ,  when  thou  feel'st  it  cold. 

III. 
Look  in  thy  glass ,  and  tell  the  face  thou  viewest, 
Now  is  the  time  that  face  should  form  another; 
Whose  fresh  repair  if  now  thou  not  renewest, 
'  Thou  dost  beguile  the  wvrld ,  unbless  some  mother. 
For  where  is  she  so  fair,  whose  un-ear'd  womb 
Disdains  the  tillage  of  thy  husbandry? 
Or  who  is  he  so  fond ,  will  be  the  tomb 
Of  his  self-love ,  to  stop  posterity? 
Thou  art  thy  mother's  glass ,  and  she  in  thee 
Calls  back  the  lovely  April  of  her  prime : 
So  thou  through  windows  of  thine  age  shalt  see, 
Despite  of  wrinkles,  this  thy  golden  time. 
But  if  thou  live ,  remember'd  not  to  be , 
Die  single ,  and  thine  image  dies  with  thee. 

IV. 

Unthrifty  loveliness ,  why  dost  thou  spend 
Upon  thyself  thy  beauty's  legacy? 
Nature's  bequest  gives  nothing ,  but  doth  lend ; 
And  being  frank,  she  lends  to  those  are  free. 
Then ,  beauteous  niggard ,  why  dost  thou  abuse 
The  bounteous  largess  given  thee  to  give  ? 
Profitless  usurer,  why  dost  thou  use 
So  great  a  sum  of  sums ,  yet  canst  not  live? 
For ,  having  traffic  with  thyself  alone , 
Thou  of  thyself  thy  sweet  self  dost  deceive. 
Then  how ,  when  nature  calls  thee  to  be  gone , 
What  acceptable  audit  canst  thou  leave? 
Thy  unus'd  beauty  must  be  tomb'd  with  thee , 
Which,  used,  lives  th' executor  to  be. 

N. 

Those  hours ,  that  wilb  genVA^  ^oiVl  ^\^  It^safc 
The  lovely  gaze  where  e\en  e^«.  ^oxV^-^^W . 
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Will  play  the  tyrants  to  the  very  same , 

And  that  unfair ,  which  fairly  doth  excel : 

For  never-resting  time  leads  summer  on 

To  hideous  winter,  and  confounds  him  there; 

Sap  check'd  with  frost,  and  lusty  leaves  quite  gone , 

Beauty  o'er-snow*d  and  bareness  every  where : 

Then ,  were  not  summer's  distillation  left , 

A  liquid  prisoner  pent  in  walls  of  glass , 

Beauty's  effect  with  beauty  were  bereft, 

Nor  it ,  nor  no  remembrance  what  it  was : 
But  ilowers  distill'd ,  though  they  with  winter  meet , 
Leese  but  their  show ;  their  substance  still  lives  sweet. 

VI. 

Then,  let  not  winter's  ragged  hand  deface 

In  thee  thy  summer,  erethoubedistiil'd: 

Make  sweet  some  phial ;  treasure  thou  some  place 

With  beauty's  treasure ,  ere  it  be  self-kilFd. 

That  use  is  not  forbidden  usury, 

Which  happies  those  that  pay  the  willing  loan; 

That 's  for  thyself  to  breed  another  thee , 

Or  ten  times  happier,  be  it  ten  for  one : 

Ten  times  thyself  were  happier  than  thou  art, 

If  ten  of  thine  ten  times  refigur'd  thee. 

Then  what  could  death  do  if  thou  shouldst  depart. 

Leaving  thee  living  in  posterity  ? 
Be  not  self-wiird,  for  thou  art  much  too  fair 
To  be  death's  conquest,  and  make  worms  thine  heir. 

VII. 

Lo !  in  the  orient  when  the  gracious  light 

Lifts  up  his  burning  head,  each  under  eye 

Doth  homage  to  his  new-appearing  sight , 

Serving  with  looks  his  sacred  majesty; 

And  having  climb'd  the  steep-up  heavenly  hilK 

"ResemhUDg  strong  youth  in  his  middU  a%« , 
ret  mortal  Jooks  adore  his  beauty  sl\\\, 
Uiead/ng  on  his  golden  pilgrimai^e  • 
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But  when  from  high-most  pitch  with  weary  car. 
Like  feeble  age ,  he  reeleth  from  the  day , 
The  eyes,  'fore  dateous ,  now  conyerted  are 
From  his  low  tract,  and  look  another  way. 
So  thou ,  thyself  out-going  in  thy  noon , 
Unlook'd  on  diest ,  unless  thou  get  a  son. 

VIII. 

Music  to  hear,  why  hear'st  thou  music  sadly? 
Sweets  with  sweets  war  not,  joy  delights  in  joy. 
Why  loy'st  thou  that  which  thou  receiv'st  not  gladly. 
Or  else  receiv*st  with  pleasure  thine  annoy? 
If  the  true  concord  of  well-tuned  sounds , 
By  unions  married ,  do  offend  thine  ear , 
They  do  but  sweetly  chide  thee,  who  confounds 
In  singleness  the  parts  that  thou  should'st  bear. 
Hark ,  how  one  string,  sweet  husband  to  another,' 
Strikes  each  in  each  by  mutual  ordering ; 
Resembling  sire  and  child  and  happy  mother , 
Who  all  in  one  one  pleasing  note  do  sing: 
Whose  speechless  song ,  being  many,  seeming  one. 
Sings  this  to  thee ,  —  thou  single  wilt  prove  none. 

IX. 

Is  it  for  fear  to  wet  a  widow's  eye , 
That  thou  consum'st  thyself  in  single  life  ? 
Ah !  if  thou  issueless  shalt  hap  to  die , 
The  world  will  wail  thee ,  like  a  makeless  wife ; 
The  world  will  be  thy  widow ,  and  still  weep , 
That  thou  no  form  of  thee  hast  left  behind , 
When  every  private  widow  well  may  keep , 
By  children's  eyes ,  her  husband's  shape  in  mind. 
Look,  what  an  unthrift  in  the  world  doth  spend , 
Shifts  but  his  place ,  for  still  the  world  enjoys  it ; 
But  beautfa  waste  balb  in  iVie  ^otld  an  end , 
Aadf  Jceptuous*d,  lbe\ise;TSO^%?.\x^^%\N.. 
No  lore  toward  olhcrs  in  \\iaX\iQ%ois^  ^^^^  -» 
That  on  himself  such  m\K^eTO\»  s\vwsi^  ^c^tow 
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X. 

For  shame!  deny  that  thou  bear'st  love  to  any , 

Ti^ho  for  thyself  art  so  unprovideDt. 

Grant,  if  thou  wilt,  thou  art  beloY'd  of  many, 

But  that  thou  none  lov'st  is  most  evident ; 

For  thou  art  so  possessed  with  murderous  hate , 

That  'gainst  thyself  thou  stick'st  not  to  conspire , 

Seeking  that  beauteous  roof  to  ruinate , 

Which  to  repair  should  be  thy  chief  desire. 

0,  change  thy  thought,  that  I  may  change  my  mind ! 

Shall  hate  be  fairer  lodg'd  than  gentle  love? 

Be,  as  thy  presence  is ,  gracious  and  kind. 

Or  to  thyself,  at  least,  kind-hearted  prove : 

Make  thee  another  self,  for  love  of  me. 

That  beauty  still  may  live  in  thine  or  thee. 

XI. 

As  fast  as  thou  shalt  wane,  so  fast  thou  growest 

In  one  of  thine ,  from  that  which  thou  departest ; 

And  that  fresh  blood  which  youngly  thou  bestowest. 

Thou  may'st  call  thine,  when  thou  from  youth  convertest. 

Herein  lives  wisdom ,  beauty,  and  increase; 

Without  this,  folly,  age,  and  cold  decay : 

If  all  were  minded  so ,  the  times  should  cease , 

And  threescore  year  would  make  the  world  away. 

Let  those  whom  nature  hath  not  made  for  store , 

Harsh,  featureless,  and  rude,  barrenly  perish : 

Look,  whom  she  best  endow*d,  she  gave  the  more; 

Which  bounteous  gift  thou  should'st  in  bounty  cherish. 
She  carv'd  thee  for  her  seal ,  and  meant  thereby , 
Thou  should'st  print  more ,  not  let  that  copy  die. 

XII. 

When  I  do  count  the  clock  that  tells  the  time  ^ 
And  see  the  brave  day  sunk  in  hideous  ix\|^\\ 
Wben  I  heboid  the  riolel  past  prime , 
And  sable  curls  all  silrefd  o'er^ilh  v\i\l«i\  ^^^ 
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'    When  lofty  trees  I  see  barren  of  leaves , 
Which  erst  from  heat  did  canopy  the  herd, 
And  summer's  green  all  girded  up  in  sheaves, 
Borne  on  the  bier  with  white  and  bristly  beard ; 
Then ,  of  thy  beauty  do  I  question  make , 
That  thou  among  the  wastes  of  time  must  go , 
Since  sweets  and  beauties  do  themselves  forsake , 
And  die  as  fast  as  they  see  others  grow ; 
And  nothing  'gainst  time's  scythe  can  nouike  defence. 
Save  breed,  to  brave  him,  when  he  takes  thee  hence. 

XIII. 

O,  that  you  were  yourself !  but,  love,  you  are 
No  longer  yours ,  than  you  yourself  here  live : 
Against  this  coming  end  you  should  prepare , 
And  your  sweet  semblance  to  some  other  give: 
So  should  that  beauty  which  you  hold  in  lease , 
Find  no  determination :  then ,  you  were 
Yourself  again ,  after  yourselfs  decease , 
When  your  sweet  issue  your  sweet  form  should  bear. 
Who  lets  so  fair  a  house  fall  to  decay , 
Which  husbandry  in  honour  might  uphold , 
Against  the  stormy  gusts  of  winter's  day , 
And  barren  rage  of  death's  eternal  cold? 

0!  none  but  unthrifts.    Dear  my  love,  you  know, 

You  had  a  father:  let  your  son  say  so. 

XIV. 

Not  from  the  stars  do  I  my  judgment  pluck. 

And  yet,  methinks,  I  have  astronomy, 

But  not  to  tell  of  good ,  or  evil  luck , 

Of  plagues,  of  dearths,  or  seasons' quality ; 

Nor  can  I  fortune  to  brief  minutes  tell. 

Pointing  to  each  his  thunder,  rain,  and  wind; 

Or  say  with  princes  if  U  diall  go  well « 
By  oft  predict  that  l\ii  YieaiN^ii  ^ii^\ 
Bat  ftom  thine  eyes  tn^  Vluo^X^^^I^ww^, 
And,  constant  stars,  itti^«im\t^^^«»fc'^vtx. 
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As  truth  and  beauty  shall  together  thrive , 
If  from  thyself  to  store  thou  wouldst  cooyert; 

Or  else  of  thee  this  I  prognosticate , 

Thy  end  is  truth's  and  beauty's  doom  and  date. 

XV. 

When  I  consider  everything  that  grows 
Holds  in  perfection  but  a  little  moment ; 
That  this  huge  stage  presenteth  nought  but  shows , 
Whereon  the  stars  in  secret  influence  comment; 
When  I  perceive  that  men  as  plants  increase , 
Cheered  and  check'd  even  by  the  selfsame  sky, 
Vaunt  in  their  youthful  sap ,  at  height  decrease , 
And  wear  their  brave  state  out  of  memory ; 
Then ,  the  conceit  of  this  inconstant  stay 
Sets  you  most  rich  in  youth  before  my  sight, 
Where  wasteful  lime  debateth  with  decay , 
To  change  your  day  of  youth  to  sullied  night; 

And,  all  in  war  with  time ,  for  love  of  you, 

As  he  takes  from  you ,  I  engraft  you  new. 

XVI. 

But  wherefore  do  not  you  a  mightier  way 
Make  war  upon  this  bloody  tyrant ,  time , 
And  fortify  yourself  in  your  decay 
With  means  more  blessed  than  my  barren  rhyme? 
Now  stand  you  on  the  top  of  happy  hours, 
And  many  maiden  gardens ,  yet  unset, 
With  virtuous  wish  would  bear  your  living  flowers , 
Much  liker  than  your  painted  counterfeit : 
So  should  the  lines  of  life  that  life  repair , 
Which  this,  time's  pencil ,  or  my  pupil  pen , 
Neither  in  inward  worth ,  nor  outward  fair , 
Can  makeyoa  live  yourseli in  eyes  oi  men. 
To  give  away  yourself,  keeps  youTseU  «V\\\  > 
Andyoa  must  live ,  drawn  by  yout  o^n  sv'^^^'  ^^^-  ^,^ 
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XVII. 

Who  will  believe  my  yerse  in  time  to  come , 
If  it  were  fill'd  with  your  most  high  deserts  ? 
Though  yet,  heaven  kuows,  it  is  but  as  a  tomb 
Which  hides  your  life ,  and  shows  not  half  your  parts. 
If  I  could  write  the  beauty  of  your  eyes , 
And  in  fresh  numbers  number  all  your  graces , 
The  age  to  come  would  say ,  *'  this  poet  lies ; 
Such  heavenly  touches  ne'er  touch'd  earthly  faces.*' 
So  should  my  papers ,  yellow'd  with  their  age , 
Be  scorn'd,  like  old  men  of  less  truth  than  tongue. 
And  your  true  rights  be  term*d  a  poet's  rage, 
And  stretched  metre  of  an  antique  song; 
But  were  some  child  of  yours  alive  that  time , 
Tou  should  live  twice  —  in  it,  and  in  my  rhyme. 

XYIII. 

Shall  I  compare  thee  to  a  summer's  day? 
Thou  art  more  lovely  and  more  temperate  : 
Rough  winds  do  shake  the  darling  buds  of  May , 
And  summer's  lease  hath  all  too  short  a  date. 
Sometime  too  hot  the  eye  of  heaven  shines , 
And  often  is  his  gold  complexion  dimm'd, 
And  every  fair  from  fair  sometime  declines , 
By  chance ,  or  nature's  changing  course  ^  untrimm'd ; 
But  thy  eternal  summer  shall  not  fade , 
Nor  lose  possession  of  that  fair  thou  owest ; 
Nor  shall  death  brag  thou  wander'st  in  his  shade, 
When  in  eternal  lines  to  time  thou  growest. 
So  long  as  men  can  breathe ,  or  eyes  can  see , 
So  long  lives  this ,  and  this  gives  life  to  thee. 

XIX. 

Devouring  Time ,  blunt  thou  the  lion's  paws , 
iiodmake  the  earth  devout  Yiw  o^tvs^^^v\s>\^^^% 
Pluck  the  keen  teeth  from  Xhii  ^wtfe  \:\%^T*%\aw^ , 
Ai}d/)urn  the  long-UVdpYi«tk\i.Mi\iC«^'^^^^' 
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Slake  glad  and  sorry  seasons  as  thou  fleels, 
And  do  whate'er  thou  wilt,  swiftr-footed  Time, 
To  the  wide  world ,  and  all  her  fading  sweets ; 
But  I  forbid  thee  one  most  heinous  crime : 
0 !  carve  not  with  thy  hours  my  love's  fair  brow, 
Nor  draw  no  lines  there  with  thine  antique  pen ; 
Him  in  thy  course  untainted  do  allow ,  , 

For  beauty's  pattern  to  succeeding  men. 

Yef,  do  thy  worst,  old  Time:  despite  thy  wrong , 

My  love  shall  in  my  verse  ever  live  young. 

XX. 

A  woman's  face ,  ^ith  nature's  own  hand  painted , 

Hast  thou ,  the  master-mistress  of  my  passion ; 

A  woman's  gentle  heart,  but  not  acquainted 

With  shifting  change ,  as  is  false  women's  fashion : 

An  eye  more  bright  than  theirs,  less  false  in  rolling, 

Gilding  the  object  whereupon  it  gazeth ; 

A  man  in  hue ,  all  hues  in  his  controlling , 

Which  steals  men's  eyes ,  and  women's  souls  amazeth ; 

And  for  a  woman  wert  thou  first  created ; 

Till  nature ,  as  she  wrought  thee ,  fell  a-doting , 

And  by  addition  me  of  thee  defeated, 

By  adding  one  thing  to  my  purpose  nothing. 
But  since  she  prick'd  thee  out  for  women's  pleasure , 
Mine  be  thy  love ,  and  thy  love's  use  their  treasure. 

XXI. 

So  is  it  not  with  me ,  as  with  that  muse 
Stirr'd  by  a  painted  beauty  to  his  verse. 
Who  heaven  itself  for  ornament  doth  use, 
And  every  fair  with  his  fair  doth  rehearse ; 
Making  a  couplement  of  proud  compare. 
With  sun  and  moon ,  with  earth  and  sea's  rich  gems. 
With  April's  first-born  flowers ,  and  all  lh\i\%%  tvc^ 
That  heaven's  air  in  this  huge  ronduTt  Vi^tcis. 
O!  Jet  me,  true  id  loye ,  but  tni\y  'wxile , 
And  then,  believe  me,  my  love  is  as  !au 
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As  any  mother's  child ,  though  not  so  bright 
As  those  gold  candles  fix'd  in  heaven's  air : 

Let  them  say  more  that  like  of  hear-say  well; 

I  will  not  praise ,  that  purpose  not  to  sell. 

xxu. 

My  glass  shall  not  persuade  me  I  am  old , 
So  long  as  youth  and  thou  are  of  one  date ; 
But  when  in  thee  time's  furrows  I  behold. 
Then  look  I  death  my  days  should  expiate; 
For  all  that  beauty  that  doth  cover  thee , 
Is  but  the  seemly  raiment  of  my  heart, 
Which  in  thy  breast  doth  live ,  as  thine  in  me. 
How  can  I ,  then ,  be  elder  than  thou  art? 
O!  therefore,  love,  beof  thyself  so  wary. 
As  I,  not  for  myself ,  but  for  thee  will , 
Bearing  thy  heart,  which  I  will  keep  so  chary 
As  tender  nurse  her  babe  from  faring  ill. 

Presume  not  on  thy  heart ,  when  mine  is  slain ; 

Thou  gav'st  me  thine ,  not  to  give  back  again. 

XXIII. 

As  an  unperfect  actor  on  the  stage , 
Who  with  his  fear  is  put  besides  his  part , 

^  Or  some  fierce  thing  replete  with  too  much  rage , 
Whose  strength's  abundance  weakens  his  own  heart; 
Sol,  for  fear  of  trust,  forget  to  say 
The  perfect  ceremony  of  love's  rile, 
And  in  mine  own  love's  strength  seem  to  decay, 
O'er-charg'd  with  burden  of  mine  own  love's  might. 
0!  let  my  books  be,  then,  the  eloquence 
And  dumb  presagers  of  my  speaking  breast , 
Who  plead  for  love ,  a^nd  look  Cot  recompence , 

More  than  that  tongue  iViail  moT^\v^>Xi\sv^x^  ^\:^«3>'^  ^. 
O  /  Jearn  to  read  ^\ial  s\\eia\«H«k\i»s3a^^vt>x^ 
To  hear  with  eyes  1aclou%%\»\«H^'%^^^^^^ 
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XXIV. 

Mine  eye  hath  play'd  the  painter,  and  hath  steeFd 

Thy  beauty's  form  in  table  of  my  heart : 

My  body  is  the  frame  wherein  't  is  held , 

And  perspective  it  is  best  painter's  art; 

For  through  the  painter  must  you  see  his  skill , 

To  find  where  your  true  image  pictur'd  lies ; 

Which  in  my  bosom's  shop  is  hanging  still , 

That  hath  his  windows  glazed  with  thine  eyes. 

Now,  see  what  good  turns  eyes  for  eyes  have  done : 

Mine  eyes  have  drawn  thy  shape ,  and  thine  for  me 

Are  windows  to  my  breast,  where-through  the  sun 

Delights  to  peep ,  to  gaze  therein  on  thee ; 
Yet  eyes  this  cunning  want  to  grace  their  art, 
They  draw  but  what  they  see ,  know  not  the  heart. 

XXV. 

Let  those  who  are  in  favour  with  their  stars 
Of  public  honour  and  proud  titles  boast, 
Whilst  I ,  whom  fortune  of  such  triumph  bars , 
Unlook'd  for  joy  in  that  I  honour  most. 
Great  princes'  favourites  their  fair  leaves  spread , 
But  as  the  marigold  at  the  sun's  eye ; 
And  in  themselves  their  pride  lies  buried , 
For  at  a  frown  they  in  their  glory  die. 
The  painful  warrior,  famoused  for  fight, 
After  a  thousand  victories  once  foil'd , 
Is  from  the  book  of  honour  razed  quite , 
And  all  the  rest  forgot  for  which  he  toil'd : 

Then,  happy  I,  that  love  and  am  beloved, 

Where  I  may  not  remove ,  nor  be  removed. 

XXVI. 

Lord  of  my  love ,  to  whom  in  vassalage 
.  Thy  merit  bath  nij  duty  strongly  knit  > 

To  thee  I  send  this  ^riii^n  embassage , 
To  witness  duty,  not  to  show  my  wit : 
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Duty  SO  great,  which  wit  so  poor  as  mine 

May  make  seem  bare ,  io  wanting  words  to  show  it, 

But  that  I  hope  some  good  conceit  of  thine 

In  thy  soul's  thought,  all  naked,  will  bestow  it; 

Till  whatsoever  star  that  guides  my  moving , 

Points  on  me  graciously  with  fair  aspect. 

And  puts  apparel  on  my  tattered  loving , 

To  show  me  worthy  of  thy  sweet  respect : 

Then  may  I  dare  to  boast  how  I  do  love  thee ; 

Till  then ,  not  show  my  head  where  thou  may'st  proi 

XXVII. 

Weary  with  toil  I  haste  me  to  my  bed , 
The  dear  repose  for  limbs  with  travel  tired; 
But  then  begins  a  journey  in  my  head, 
To  work  my  mind ,  when  body's  work's  expired : 
For  then  my  thoughts  (from  far  where  I  abide) 
Intend  a  zealous  pilgrimage  to  thee. 
And  keep  my  drooping  eyelids  open  wide, 
Looking  on  darkness  which  the  blind  do  see : 
Save  that  my  soul's  imaginary  sight 
Presents  thy  shadow  to  my  sightless  view, 
Which ,  like  a  jewel  hung  in  ghastly  night , 
Makes  black  night  beauteous,  and  her  old  face  new. 
Lo !  thus  by  day  my  limbs ,  by  night  my  mind , 
For  thee ,  and  for  myself,  no  quiet  find. 

XXVIII. 

How  can  I,  then,  return  in  happy  plight, 
That  am  debarr'd  the  benefit  of  rest? 
When  day's  oppression  is  not  eas'd  by  night , 
But  day  by  night,  and  night  by  day,  oppress'd? 
And  each ,  though  enemies  to  cither's  reign , 
Do  in  consent  shake  hands  to  torture  me ; 
The  one  by  toil,  the  other  to  complain 
How  far  I  toil ,  still  farlViet  oS  ^t^im  v\i^^. 
/  tell  the  day,  to  please  bita  \\io\x  M\.\i\\tgQ\.  ^ 
^    Aad  dost  him  grace  ^heu  doxi^a  ^o\iVA.\)aft>^'^w«^'. 
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So  flatter  I  the  swart-complexion'd  night, 
When  sparkling  stars  twire  not ,  thou  gil4'st  the  even : 
But  day  doth  daily  draw  my  sorrows  longer, 
And  night  doth  nightly  make  griefs  length  seem  stronger. 

XXIX. 

When  in  disgrace  with  fortune  and  men's  eyes, 

I  all  alone  beweep  my  outcast  state. 

And  trouble  deaf  heaven  with  my  bootless  cries, 

And  look  upon  myself,  and  curse  my  fate , 

Wishing  me  like  to  one  more  rich  in  hope , 

Featur'd  like  him,  like  him  with  friends  possessed , 

Desiring  this  man's  art,  and  that  man's  scope , 

With  what  I  most  enjoy  contented  least ; 

Yet  in  these  thoughts  myself  almost  despising. 

Haply  I  think  on  thee ,  and  then  my  state 

(Like  to  the  lark  at  break  of  day  arising 

From  sullen  earth)  sings  hymns  at  heaven's  gate : 
For  thy  sweet  love  remember'd  such  wealth  brings ,' 
That  then  I  scorn  to  change  my  state  with  kings. 

XXX. 

When  to  the  sessions  of  sweet  silent  thought 
I  summon  up  remembrance  of  things  past, 
I  sigh  the  lack  of  many  a  thing  I  sought, 
And  with  old  woes  new  wail  my  dear  time's  waste: 
Then ,  can  I  drown  an  eye ,  unus'd  to  flow. 
For  precious  friends  hid  in  death's  dateless  night, 
And  weep  afresh  love's  long  since  cancell'd  woe , 
And  moan  th'  expence  of  many  a  vanish'd  sight. 
Then ,  can  I  grieve  at  grievances  fore-gone , 
And  heavily  from  woe  to  woe  tell  o'er 
The  sad  account  of  fore-bemoaned  moan , 
Which  I  new  pay,  as  if  not  paid  befoie : 

But  if  the  while  I  think  on  thee ,  dew  Imvv^ , 

All  losses  are  restored ,  and  sorrows  eud. 
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XXXI. 

Thy  bosom  is  endeared  with  ail  hearts. 
Which  I  by  lacking  have  supposed  dead , 
And  there  reigns  Ioto  ,  and  all  love's  loving  parts , 
And  all  those  friends  which  I  thought  buried. 
^How  many  a  holy  and  obsequious  tear 
Hath  dear  religious  love  stol'n  from  mine  eye , 
As  interest  of  the  dead ,  which  now  appear 
But  things  removed ,  that  hidden  in  thee  lie ! 
Thou  art  the  grave  where  buried  love  doth  live , 
Hung  with  the  trophies  of  my  lovers  gone , 
Who  all  their  parts  of  me  to  thee  did  give ; 
That  due  of  many  now  is  thine  alone : 
Their  images  I  lov'd  I  view  in  thee , 
And  thou  (all  they)  hast  all  the  all  of  me. 

XXXII. 

If  thou  survive  my  well-contented  day, 
When  that  churl  death  my  bones  with  dust  shall  cover ; 
And  Shalt  by  fortune  once  more  re-survey 
These  poor  rude  lines  of  thy  deceased  lover , 
Compare  them  with  the  betteriog  of  the  time ; 
And  though  they  be  out-stripp'd  by  every  pen , 
Reserve  them  for  my  love ,  not. for  their  rhyme , 
Exceeded  by  the  height  of  happier  men. 
O !  then  vouchsafe  me  but  this  loving  thought : 
'*  Had  my  friend's  muse  grown  with  this  growing  age , 
A  dearer  birth  than  this  his  love  had  brought, 
To  march  in  ranks  of  better  equipage  : 
But  since  he  died,  and  poets  better  prove , 
Theirs  for  their  style  I  '11  read ,  his  for  his  love." 

XXXIII. 

Full  many  a  glorious  morning  have  I  seen 
Flatter  the  mountain  lops  ^\\.\i  sqn w^V.^  <i^^  ^ 
Kissing  with  golden  Cace  iVift  ixv^^l^^^^  %t^^\v  ^ 
Gilding  pale  streams  ^*\tYL\\ft«s^tkVi  «\<i\i^\sci\ 
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Adod  permit  the  basest  clonds  to  ride 
With  ugly  rack  on  his  celestial  face , 
And  from  the  forlorn  world  his  visage  hide, 
Stealing  unseen  to  west  with  this  disgrace. 
£\en  so  my  sun  one  early  morn  did  shine , 
With  all  triumphant  splendour  on  my  brow; 
But  out ,  alack !  he  was  but  one  hour  mine , 
The  region  cloud  hath  mask'd  him  from  me  now. 

Yet  him  for  this  my  love  no  whit  disdaineth ; 

Suns  of  the  world  may  stain ,  when  heaven's  sun  staineth. 

XXXIV. 

Why  didst  thou  promise  such  a  beauteous  day, 

And  make  me  travel  forth  without  my  cloak , 

To  let  base  clouds  overtake  me  in  my  way , 

Hiding  thy  bravery  in  their  rotten  smoke? 

'T  is  not  enough  that  through  the  cloud  thou  break , 

To  dry  the  rain  on  my  storm-beaten  face , 

For  no  man  well  of  such  a  salve  can  speak , 

That  heals  the  wound ,  and  cures  not  the  disgrace  : 

Nor  can  thy  shame  give  physic  to  my  grief; 

Though  thou  repent ,  yet  I  have  still  the  loss : 

Th'  offender's  sorrow  lends  bat  weak  relief 

To  him  that  bears  the  strong  offence's  cross. 

Ah !  but  those  tears  are  pearl ,  which  thy  love  sheds , 

And  they  are  rich  and  ransom  all  ill  deedd. 

XXXV. 

No  more  be  griev'd  at  that  which  thou  hast  done : 
Hoses  have  thorns ,  and  silver  fountains  mud ; 
Clouds  and  eclipses  stain  both  moon  and  sun , 
And  loathsome  canker  lives  in  sweetest  bud. 
All  men  make  faults ,  and  even  I  in  this , 
Authorizing  thy  trespass  with  compare ; 
Myself  corrupting ,  salving  thy  amiss , 
Excusing  thy  sins  more  than  thy  sins  aiTe*. 
For  to  tbyseosual  fault  I  bring  in  sense , 
Thy  adverse  party  is  thy  advocate , 
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And  'gainst  myself  a  lawful  plea  commence. 

Such  civil  war  is  in  my  love  and  hate , 
That  I  an  accessiary  needs  must  be 
To  that  sweet  thief  which  sourly  robs  from  me. 

XXXVI. 

Let  me  confess  that  we  two  must  be  twain , 
Although  our  undivided  loves  are  one : 
So  shall  those  blots  that  do  with  me  remain , 
Without  thy  help  by  me  be  borne  alone. 
In  our  two  loves  there  is  but  one  respect , 
Though  in  our  lives  a  separable  spite , 
Which  though  it  alter  not  love's  sole  effect, 
Yet  doth  it  steal  sweet  hours  from  love's  delight. 
I  may  not  evermore  acknowledge  thee , 
Lest  my  bewailed  guilt  should  do  thee  shame : 
,  r<^or  thou  with  public  kindness  honour  me, 
Unless  thou  take  that  honour  from  thy  name : 
But  do  not  so ;  I  love  thee  in  such  sort , 
As ,  thou  being  mine ,  mine  is  thy  good  report. 

XXXVII. 

As  a  decrepit  father  takes  delight 
To  see  his  active  child  do  deeds  of  youth , 
Sol,  made  lame  by  fortune's  dearest  spite , 
Take  all  my  comfort  of  thy  worth  and  truth ; 
For  whether  beauty ,  birth,  or  wealth,  or  wit, 
Or  any  of  these  all,  or  all,  or  more. 
Entitled  in  thy  parts  do  crowned  sit, 

^  I  make  my  love  engrafted  to  this  store : 
So  then  I  am  not  lame ,  poor ,  nor  despis'd , 
Whilst  that  this  shadow  doth  such  substance  give. 
That  I  in  thy  abundance  am  suffic'd , 

And  by  a  part  of  all  thy  g\oT>i  Wn^. 
Look  what  is  best ,  thatVi^sl  W\s\i\\i^^^^ 
This  wish  I  have ;  Uiea ,  leu  lvaifia\A^Yl  ^'^^^ 
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XXXYIII. 

How  can  my  muse  want  sabject  to  indent , 

While  thou  dost  breathe ,  that  pour'st  into  my  verse 

Thine  own  sweet  argument,  too  excellent 

For  every  vulgar  paper  to  rehearse? 

0 !  give  thyself  the  thanks ,  if  aught  in  me 

Worthy  perusal  stand  against  thy  sight; 

For  who 's  so  dumb  that  cannot  write  to  thee , 

When  thou  thyself  dost  give  invention  light? 

Be  thou  the  tenth  muse,  ten  times  more  in  worth 

Than  those  old  nine  which  rhymers  invocate; 

And  he  that  calls  on  thee ,  let  him  bring  forth 

Eternal  numbers  to  out-live  long  date. 
If  my  slight  muse  do  please  these  curious  days, 
The  pain  be  mine ,  but  thine  shall  be  the  praise. 

XXXIX. 

0 !  how  thy  worth  with  manners  may  I  sing, 

When  thou  art  all  the  better  part  of  me? 

What  can  mine  own  praise  to  mine  own  self  bring? 

And  what  is 't  but  mine  own ,  when  I  praise  thee? 

Even  for  this  let  us  divided  live , 

And  our  dear  love  lose  name  of  single  one , 

That  by  this  separation  I  may  give 

That  due  to  thee  which  thou  deserv'st  alone. 

O  absence !  what  a  torment  would 'st  thou  prove , 

.Were  it  not  thy  sour  leisure  gave  sweet  leave 

To  entertain  the  time  with  thoughts  of  love, 

Which  time  and  thoughts  so  sweetly  doth  deceive. 
And  that  thou  teachest  how  to  make  one  twain , 
By  praising  him  here,  who  doth  hence  remain. 

XL. 

Take  all  my  loves ,  my  love ;  yea ,  take  them  all : 
What  hast  thou  then  more  than  thou  hadslY^^t^x^*^. 
No  Jove,  my  Jove,  (hat  thou  may*st  Irue  Von^  c^\ 
AJJmine  was  tbiae  before  thou  badst  V\i\s  mw^. 
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Then,  iffor  my  love  thou  my  love  receivesl, 
I  caDDot  blame  thee ,  for  my  love  thou  usest ; 
But  yet  be  blam'd ,  if  thou  thyself  deceivest 
By  wilful  taste  of  what  thyself  refusest. 
I  do  forgive  thy  robbery ,  gentle  thief. 
Although  thou  steal  thee  all  my  poverty; 
And  yet  love  knows  it  is  a  greater  grief 
To  bear  love's  wrong ,  than  hate's  known  injury. 
Lascivious  grace ,  in  whom  all  ill  well  shows , 
Kill  me  with  spites ,  yet  we  must  not  be  foes. 

XLI. 

Those  pretty  wrongs  that  liberty  commits, 
When  I  am  sometime  absent  from  thy  heart, 
Thy  beauty  and  thy  years  full  well  befits , 
For  still  temptation  follows  where  thou  art. 
Gentle  thou  art,  and  therefore  to  be  won , 
Beauteous  thou  art,  therefore  to  be  assailed; 
And  when  a  woman  woos ,  what  woman's  son 
Win  sourly  leave  her  till  she  have  prevailed. 
Ah  me !  but  yet  thou  might'st  my  seat  forbear , 
And  chide  thy  beauty  and  thy  straying  youth, 
Who  lead  thee  in  their  riot  even  there 
Where  thou  art  forc'd  to  break  a  two-fold  truth ; 
Hers ,  by  thy  beauty  tempting  her  to  thee , 
Thine ,  by  thy  beauty  beiog  false  to  me. 

XLII. 

That  thou  hast  her ,  it  is  not  all  my  grief. 
And  yet  it  may  be  said ,  I  lov'd  her  dearly ; 
That  she  hath  thee ,  is  of  my  wailing  chief, 
A  loss  in  love  that  touches  me  more  nearly. 
Loving  offenders ,  thus  I  will  excuse  ye :  — 
Thou  dost  love  her ,  because  thou  know'st  I  love  her ; 
And  for  my  sake  even  so  doth  she  abuse  me. 
Suffering  my  friend  for  m^  sak^  V^  v^^iw^Vi^x, 
If  I  lose  thee ,  my  loss  \s  m^  \oNe'  s  %^ve^  > 
'  iiod  losing  her »  my  frieud\i«X\ilQxm^^^^'^^^^^'> 
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Both  find  each  other,  and  I  lose  both  twain , 
And  both  for  my  sake  lay  on  me  this  cross : 

But  here  's  the  joy ;  my  friend  and  I  are  one. 

Sweet  flattery !  —  then ,  she  loves  but  me  alone. 

XLUI. 

When  most  I  wink ,  then  do  mine  eyes  best  see , 

For  all  the  day  they  view  things  unrespected; 

But  when  I  sleep,  in  dreams  they  look  on  thee , 

And  darkly  bright  are  bright  in  dark  directed. 

Then  thou,  whose  shadow  shadows  doth  make  bright , 

How  would  thy  shadow's  form ,  form  happy  show 

To  the  clear  day  with  thy  much  clearer  light , 

When  to  unseeing  eyes  thy  shade  shines  so? 

How  would ,  I  say ,  mine  eyes  be  blessed  made 

By  looking  on  thee  in  the  liying  day , 

When  in  dead  night  thy  fair  imperfect  shade 

Through  heavy  sleep  on  sightless  eyes  doth  stay? 
All  days  are  nights  to  see ,  till  I  see  thee , 
And  nights  bright  days ,  when  dreams  do  show  thee  mc. 

XLIV. 

If  the  dull  substance  of  my  flesh  were  thought, 
Injurious  distance  should  not  stop  my  way ; 
For  then,  despite  of  space ,  I  would  be  brought 
From  limits  far  remote  where  thou  dost  stay. 
No  matter  then ,  although  my  foot  did  stand 
Upon  the  farthest  earth  removed  from  thee ; 
For  nimble  thought  can  jump  both  sea  and  land , 
As  soon  as  think  the  place  where  he  would  be. 
But  ah !  thought  kills  me ,  that  I  am  not  thought , 
To  leap  large  lengths  of  miles  when  thou  art  gone , 
But  that ,  so  much  of  earth  and  water  wrought  ^ 
I  must  attei}d  time's  leisure  with  my  moau', 
ReceiviDg  Bought  by  elements  so  slo'V 
But  heavy  tears,  badges  of  either's  ^oc. 
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XLV. 

The  other  two ,  slight  air  and  purging  fire, 
Are  both  with  thee ,  wherever  I  abide ; 
The  first  my  thought ,  the  other  my  desire , 
These  present^abseut  with  swift  motion  slide : 
For  when  these  quicker  elements  are  gone 
In  tender  embassy  of  love  to  thee , 
My  life,  being  made  of  four,  with  two  alone 
Sinks  down  to  death ,  oppress'd  with  melancholy , 
Until  life's  composition  be  recured 
By  those  swift  messengers  returned  from  thee , 
Who  even  but  now  come  back  again ,  assured 
Of  thy  fair  health ,  recounting  it  to  me : 
This  told,  I  joy;  but  then,  no  longer  glad , 
I  send  them  back  again ,  and  straight  grow  sad. 

XLVI. 

Mine  eye  and  heart  are  at  a  mortal  war. 
How  to  divide  the  conquest  of  thy  sight; 
Mine  eye  my  heart  thy  picture's  sight  would  bar. 
My  heart  mine  eye  the  freedom  of  that  right. 
My  heart  doth  plead  *  that  thou  in  him  dost  lie , 
(A  closet  never  pierc'd  with  crystal  eyes) 
But  the  defendant  doth  that  plea  deny, 
And  says  in  him  thy  fair  appearance  lies. 
To  'cide  this  title  is  impannelled 
A  quest  of  thoughts ,  all  tenants  to  the  heart ; 
And  by  their  verdict  is  determined 
The  clear  eye's  moiety,  and  the  dear  heart's  part: 
As  thus ;  mine  eye 's  due  is  thine  outward  part , 
And  my  heart's  right  thine  inward  love  of  heart. 

XLVII. 

Betwiit  mine  eye  and  heatl  a  lea^e  is  took , 
And  ea  ch  doth  good  turns  lio^  xmVo  ^^  ^^«t •        "^ 
When  thai  mioe  eye  is  iamVsV^  tot  ^\^oV  ^ 
Or  heart  in  love  witlEi  sigViaViims^U  do^«wiQ?Q&Kt  ^ 
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With  my  love's  picture  then  my  eye  doth  feast, 
And  to  the  painted  banquet  bids  my  heart : 
Another  time  mine  eye  is  my  heart's  guest, 
And  in  his  thoughts  of  love  doth  share  a  part : 
So ,  either  by  thy  picture  or  my  love , 
Thyself  away  art  present  still  with  me ; 
For  thou  not  farther  than  my  thoughts  canst  move , 
And  I  am  still  with  them ,  and  they  with  thee ; 

Or,  if  they  sleep,  thy  picture  in  my  sight 

Awakes  my  heart  to  heart's  and  eye's  delight. 

XLVIII. 

How  careful  was  I,  when  I  took  my  way , 

Each  trifle  under  tmest  bars  to  thrust ; 

That  to  my  use  it  might  unused  stay 

From  hands  of  falsehood ,  in  sure  wards  of  trust ! 

But  thou ,  to  whom  my  jewels  trifles  are , 

Most  worthy  comfort ,  now  my  greatest  grief. 

Thou,  best  of  dearest,  and  mine  only  care , 

Art  left  the  prey  of  every  vulgar  thief. 

Thee  have  I  not  lock'd  up  in  any  chest , 

Save  where  thou  art  not ,  though  I  feel  thou  art , 

Within  the  gentle  closure  of  my  breast. 

From  whence  at  pleasure  thou  may'st  come  and  part ; 

And  even  thence  thou  wilt  be  stol'n ,  I  fear , 

For  truth  proves  thievish  for  a  prize  so  dear. 

XLIX. 

Against  that  time ,  if  ever  that  time  come , 
When  I  shall  see  thee  frown  on  my  defects , 
Whenas  thy  love  hath  cast  his  utmost  sum , 
GaU'd  to  that  audit  by  advis'd  respects ; 
Against  that  time ,  when  thou  shatt  strangely  pass, 
And  scarcely  greet  me  with  that  sua ,  thine  eye ; 
When  love  ,  converted  from  the  thing  it  was ,  v 

SbaJJ  reasons  Gad  of  settled  gravity ; 
Against  that  time  do  I  ensconce  me  here , 
Within  ihe  knowledge  of  mine  own  deseU , 
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And  this  my  hand  against  myself  uprear , 
To  guard  the  lawful  reasons  on  thy  part: 
To  leave  poor  me  thou  hast  the  strength  of  laws , 
Since  why  to  love  I  can  allege  no  cause. 


How  heavy  do  I  journey  on  the  way , 
When  what  I  seek  (my  weary  travel's  end) 
Doth  teach  that  ease  and  that  repose  to  say , 
'*  Thus  far  the  miles  are  measur'd  from  thy  friend ! " 
The  beast  that  bears  me ,  tired  with  my  woe , 
Plods  dully  on  to  bear  that  weight  in  me , 
As  if  by  some  instinct  the  wretch  did  know , 
His  rider  lov'd  not  speed  being  made  from  thee. 
The  bloody  spur  cannot  provoke  him  on 
That  sometimes  anger  thrusts  into  his  hide , 
Which  heavily  he  answers  with  a  groan , 
More  sharp  to  me  than  spurring  to  his  side ; 
For  that  same  groan  doth  put  this  in  my  mind , 
My  grief  lies  onward ,  and  my  joy  behind. 

LI. 

Thus  can  my  love  excuse  the  slow  offence 
Of  my  dull  bearer ,  when  from  thee  I  speed  : 
From  where  thou  art  why  should  I  haste  me  thence? 
Till  I  return  of  posting  is  no  need. 
O !  what  excuse  will  my  poor  beast  then  find , 
When  swift  extremity  can  seem  but  slow? 
Then  should  I  spur,  though  mounted  on  the  wind ; 
In  winged  speed  no  motion  shall  I  know : 
Then  can  no  horse  with  my  desire  keep  pace; 
Therefore  desire ,  (of  perfect  love  being  made) 
/Shall  neigh  (no  dull  flesh)  in  his  fiery  race ; 
Batloyet  for  love,  lViuss\\iKl^\t\is^m>^*vA55.\ 
Since  from  thee  go*\a%\ife^^xiWAl\j\-^^'«  ^ 
Towards  thee  I  'U  mu  >  wv^i ^\^^i\imV^^^ v^  %^. 
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LII. 

So  am  I  as  the  rich ,  whose  blessed  key 

Can  bring  him  to  his  sweet  up-locked  treasure , 

The  which  he  will  not  every  hour  surrey , 

For  blunting  the  fine  point  of  seldom  pleasure , 

Therefore ,  are  feasts  so  solenm  and  so  rare , 

Since  seldom  coming,  in  the  long  year  set 

Like  stones  of  worth ,  they  thinly  placed  are , 

Or  captain  jewels  in  the  carcanet* 

So  is  the  time  that  keeps  you  as  my  chest , 

Or  as  the  wardrobe  which  the  robe  doth  hide , 

To  make  some  special  instant  special-blest, 

By  new  unfolding  his  imprisoned  pride. 
Blessed  are  you ,  whose  worthiness  gives  scope , 
Being  had,  to  triumph,  being  lack'd,  to  hope. 

LIII. 

What  is  your  substance ,  whereof  are  you  made , 

That  millions  of  strange  shadows  on  you  tend? 

Since  every  one  hath ,  everyone,  one  shade. 

And  you ,  but  one ,  can  every  shadow  lend. 

Describe  Adonis,  and  the  counterfeit 

Is  poorly  imitated  after  you ; 

On  Helen's  cheek  all  art  of  beauty  set, 

And  you  in  Grecian  tires  are  painted  new: 

Speak  of  the  spring ,  and  foison  of  the  year , 

The  one  doth  shadow  of  your  beauty  show , 

The  other  as  your  bounty  doth  appear ; 

And  you  in  every  blessed  shape  we  know. 
In  all  external  grace  you  have  some  part, 
but  you  like  none,  none  you,  for  constant  heart. 

LIV. 

O ,  how  much  more  doth  beauty  beauteous  seem , 
By  that  sweet  ornament  which  truth  dolYi  f^N^\ 
The  rose  looks  fair,  but  fairer  we  it  deem 
For  that  sweet  odour  which  doth  ia  U\iNe. 
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The  canker-blooms  have  full  as  deep  a  dye , 

As  the  perfumed  tincture  of  the  roses; 

Hang  on  such  thorns ,  and  play  as  wantonly 

When  summer's  breath  their  masked  buds  discloses ; 

But ,  for  their  virtue  only  is  their  show , 

They  live  unwoo'd ,  and  unrespected  fade ; 

Die  to  themselves.    Sweet  roses  do  not  so ; 

Of  their  sweet  deaths  are  sweetest  odours  made : 
And  sd  of  you ,  beauteous  and  lovely  youth , 
When  that  shall  fade ,  my  verse  distils  your  truth. 

LV. 

Not  marble ,  nor  the  gilded  monuments 
Of  princes ,  shall  out-live  this  powerful  rhyme ; 
But  you  shall  shine  more  bright  in  these  contents 
Than  unswept  stone ,  besmear'd  with  sluttish  time. 
When  wasteful  war  shall  statues  overturn , 
And  broils  root  out  the  work  of  masonry , 
Nor  Mars  his  sword ,  nor  war's  quick  fire  shall  burn 
The  living  record  of  your  memory. 
'Gainst  death  and  all-oblivious  enmity 
Shall  you  pace  forth :  your  praise  shall  still  find  room 
Even  in  the  eyes  of  all  posterity, 
That  wear  this  world  out  to  the  ending  doom. 
So ,  till  the  judgment  that  yourself  arise , 
You  live  in  this ,  and  dwell  in  lovers'  eyes. 

LVI. 

Sweet  love  4  renew  thy  force ;  be  it  not  said, 
Thy  edge  should  blunter  be  than  appetite , 
Which  but  to-day  by  feeding  is  allay'd. 
To-morrow  sharpen'd  in  his  former  might : 
So ,  love ,  be  thou ;  although  to-day  thou  fill 
Thy  hungry  eyes ,  even  till  they  wink  with  fulness , 
To-morrow  see  again ,  and  do  not  kill 
The  spirit  of  love  ml\i  ai  v^t^^VQLTi\^^\!kK9&% 
Let  this  sad  inteTiia\\VLeV\i«oc;^«^^^ 
,  Which  parts  the  shore ,  ^Yiew  v«^  twiVt^o«^\i'e^ 
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Come  daily  to  the  banks ,  that  when  they  see 

Return  of  love  more  blest  may  be  the  view ; 
Or  call  it  winter,  which  being  full  of  care, 
Makes  summer's  welcome  thrice  more  wished ,  more  rare. 

LVII. 

Being  your  slave ,  what  should  I  do  but  tend 
Upon  the  hours  and  times  of  your  desire? 
I  have  no  precious  time  at  all  to  spend , 
Nor  services  to  do ,  till  you  require. 
Nor  dare  I  chide  the  world-wilhout-end  hour, 
Whilst  I,  my  sovereign,  watch  the  clock  for  you, 
Nor  think  the  bitterness  of  absence  sour. 
When  you  have  bid  your  servant  once  adieu: 
Nor  dare  I  question  with  my  jealous  thought , 
Where  you  may  be ,  or  your  affairs  suppose ; 
But,  like  a  sad  slave ,  stay  and  think  of  nought. 
Save  where  you  are ,  how  happy  you  make- those. 

So  true  a  fool  is  love ,  that  in  your  will 

(Though  you  do  any  thing)  he  thinks  no  ilL 

LVIII. 

That  God  forbid,  that  made  me  first  your  slave , 

I  should  in  thought  control  your  times  of  pleasure, 

Or  at  your  hand  th'  account  of  hours  to  crave , 

Being  your  vassal ,  bound  to  stay  your  leisure ! 

0!  let  me  suffer  (being  at  your  beck) 

Th*  imprison'd  absence  of  your  liberty; 

And  patience,  tame  to  sufferance,  bide  each  check. 

Without  accusing  you  of  injury. 

Be  where  you  list;  your  charter  is  so  strong. 

That  you  yourself  may  privilege  your  time : 

Do  what  you  will ,  to  you  it  doth  belong 

Yourself  to  pardon  of  self-doing  cvime. 

Jam  to  wait,  though  waiting  so  be  \ie\\. 

Not  blame  your  pleasure  y  beitiUoT^^W  ^^^ 
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LIX: 

If  there  be  Dothing  new ,  but  that  which  is 
Uath  been  before ,  how  are  oar  brains  begaird , 
Which,  labouring  for  invention ,  bear  amiss 
The  second  burden  of  a  former  child? 
0 !  that  record  could  with  a  baclcward  Iool£ , 
Even  of  five  hundred  courses  of  the  sun. 
Show  me  your  image  in  some  antique  book , 
Since  mind  at  first  in  character  was  done ; 
That  I  might  see  what  the  old  world  could  say 
To  this  composed  wonder  of  your  frame ; 
Whether  we  are  mended ,  or  where  better  they , 
Or  whether  revolution  be  the  same. 
0!  sure  I  am,  the  wits  of  former  days 
To  subjects  worse  have  given  admiring  praise. 

LX. 

Lil£e  as  the  waves  make  towards  the  pebbled  shore 
So  do  our  minutes  hasten  to  their  end ; 
Each  changing  place  with  that  which  goes  before , 
In  sequent  toil  all  forwards  do  contend. 
Nativity,  once  in  the  main  of  light , 
Crawls  to  maturity ,  wherewith  being  crown'd , 
Crooked  eclipses  'gainst  his  glory  fight. 
And  time  that  gave  doth  now  his  gift  confound. 
Time  doth  transfix  the  flourish  set  on  youth, 
And  delves  the  parallels  in  beauty's  brow; 
Feeds  on  the  rarities  of  nature's  truth , 
And  nothing  stands  but  for  his  scythe  to  mow : 
And  yet  to  times  in  hope  my  verse  shall  stand , 
Praising  thy  worth,  despite  his  cruel  hand. 

LXI. 

Is  it  thy  will ,  thy  image  should  keep  open 
My  beawj  eyelids  to  the  ^e«x^  uV^xTt 
Dost  thou  desire  my  sVatoib^is  s\iQviA\^^\st^^^  ^ 
VV2ii/eshado\rs,  like  to  ^t«,  d^im^ei.TK^^^^N.'l 
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Is  it  thy  spirit  that  thou  send'st  from  thee 
So  far  from  home ,  into  my  deeds  to  pry; 
To  find  out  shames  and  idle  hours  in  me , 
The  scope  and  tenour  of  thy  jealousy  ? 
0  no !  thy  love ,  though  much ,  is  not  so  great : 
It  is  my  love  that  Iceeps  mine  eye  awalte : 
Mine  own  true  love  that  doth  my  rest  defeat , 
To  play  the  ^watchman  ever  for  thy  sake : 

For  thee  watch  I ,  whilst  thou  dost  wake  elsewhere » 

From  me  far  off,  with  others  all  too  near. 

LXII. 

Sin  of  self-love  possesseth  all  mine  eye, 
And  all  my  soul ,  and  all  my  every  part ; 
And  for  this  sin  there  is  no  remedy , 
It  is  so  grounded  inward  in  my  heart. 
Methinks  no  face  so  gracious  in  as  mine , 
No  shape  so  true ,  no  truth  of  such  account; 
And  for  myself  mine  own  worth  do  define , 
As  I  all  other  in  all  worths  surmount. 
But  when  my  glass  shows  me  myself  indeed , 
Beated  and  chopp'd  with  tann'd  antiquity , 
Mine  own  self-love  quite  contrary  I  read ; 
Self  so  self-loving  were  iniquity. 

'T  is  thee  (myselQ  that  for  myself  I  praise , 

Painting  my  age  with  beauty  of  thy  days. 

LXIII. 

Against  my  love  shall  be,  as  I  am  now, 

With  time's  injurious  hand  crush'd  and  o'erwom ; 

When  hours  have  drained  his  blood,  and  fiU'd  his  brow 

With  lines  and  wrinkles ;  when  his  youthful  morn 

Hath  travelled  on  to  age's  steepy  night; 

And  all  those  beauties,  whereof  now  he '8  king, 

Are  vanishing ,  or  vanish'd  out  of  sight , 

Stealing  away  the  treasure  of  his  spnuf^; 
For  such  a  time  do  I  oow  fortify 
igaiDst  coafouadiDg  age's  cruel  knife  >  ,^^V 
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That  he  shall  never  cut  from  memory 
My  sweet  love's  beauty,  though  my  lover's  life : 
His  beauty  shall  in  these  black  lines  be  seen , 
And  they  shall  live ,  and  he  in  them  still  green. 

LXIV. 

When  I  have  seen  by  Time's  fell  hand  defaced 
The  rich  proud  cost  of  out-worn  buried  age; 
When  sometime  lofty  towers  I  see  down-rased , 
And  brass  eternal ,  slave  to  mortal  rage : 
When  I  have  seen  the  hungry  ocean  gain 
Advantage  on  the  kingdom  of  the  shore , 
And  the  Grm  soil  win  of  the  watery  main , 
Increasing  store  with  loss ,  and  loss  with  store : 
When  I  have  seen  such  interchange  of  state , 
Or  state  itself  confounded  to  decay , 
Ruin  hath  taught  me  thus  to  ruminate  — 
That  time  will  come  and  take  my  love  away. 
This  thought  is  as  a  death,  which  cannot  choose 
But  weep  to  have  that  which  it  fears  to  lose. 

LXV. 

Since  brass,  nor  stone,  nor  earth-,  nor  boundless  sea , 
But  sad  mortality  o'er-sways  their  power , 
How  with  this  rage  shall  beauty  hold  a  plea , 
Whose  action  is  no  stronger  than  a  flower? 
0 !  how  shall  summer's  honey-breath  hold  out 
Against  the  wreckful  siege  of  battering  days. 
When  rocks  impregnable  are  not  so  stout. 
Nor  gates  of  steel  so  strong,  but  time  decays? 
0  fearful  meditation !  where,  alack, 
Shall  time's  best  jewel  from  time's  chest  lie  hid? 
Or  what  strong  hand  can  hold  his  swift  fool  back? 
Or  who  bis  spoil  of  beauV^  taiTx  lw\i\^1 
O  none  I  unless  this  m\raLde\i«Hft^^^^-» 
That  in  black  ink  m^  lo^fi  mM  sV\\\^Vvci'«^'«^^^*^^- 
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LXVI. 

Tir'd  with  all  these,  for  restful  death  I  cry ;  — 
As ,  to  behold  desert  a  beggar  born , 
And  needy  nothing  trimm'd  in  jollity ,  . 
And  purest  faith  unhappily  forsworn, 
And  gilded  honour  shamefully  misplac'd , 
And  maiden  virtue  rudely  strirmpeted , 
And  right  perfection  wrongfully  disgraced , 
And  strength  by  limping  sway  disabled , 
An d  art  made  tongue-tied  by  authority. 
And  folly  (doctor-like)  controlling  skill ,  , 
And  simple  truth  miscaird  simplicity , 
And  captive  good  attending  captain  ill : 

Tir'd  with  all  these ,  from  these  would  I  be  gone , 

Save  that  to  die  I  leave  my  love  alone. 

LXVII. 

Ah !  wherefore  with  infection  should  he  live , 
And  with  his  presence  grace  impiety , 
That  sin  by  him  advantage  should  achieve , 
And  lace  itself  with  his  society? 
Why  should  false  painting  imitate  his  cheek , 
And  steal  dead  seeing  of  his  living  hue? 
Why  should  poor  beauty  indirectly  seek 
Roses  of  shadow ,  since  his  rose  is  true? 
Why  should  he  live ,  now  nature  bankrupt  is , 
Beggar'd  of  blood  to  blush  through  lively  veins? 
For  she  hath  no  exchequer  now  but  his. 
And,  proud  of  many ,  lives  upon  his  gains. 

O!  him  she  stores ,  to  show  what  wealth  she  had 

In  day«  long  since ,  before  these  last  so  bad. 

LXVIII. 

Thus  is  his  cheek  the  map  of  days  out-worn. 

When  beauty  liv'd  and  died  as  Howers  do  liw  ^ 

Before  these  bastard  signs  of  fair  ^eieboiii^  > 

Or  durst  inhabit  on  a  Jiving  brow ;  ,j-^ 
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Before  the  golden  tresses  of  the  dead, 
The  right  of  sepulchres ,  were  shorn  aw«y  ^ 
To  live  asecond  life  on  second  head ; 
Ere  beauty's  dead  fleece  made  another  gay. 
In  him  those  holy  antique  hours  are  seen , 
Without  all  ornament ,  itself,  and  true , 
'    Making  no  summer  of  another's  green , 
Robbing  no  old  to  dress  his  beauty  new; 

And  him  as  for  a  map  doth  nature  store , 

To  show  false  art  what  beauty  was  of  yore. 

LXIX. 

Those  parts  of  thee  that  the  world's  eye  doth  view. 
Want  nothing  that  the  thought  of  hearts  can  mend ; 
All  tongues  (the  voice  of  souls)  give  thee  that  due, 
Uttering  bare  truth ,  even  so  as  foes  commend. 
Thine  outward  thus  with  outward  praise  is  crown'd ; 
But  those  same  tongues  that  give  thee  so  thine  own , 
In  other  accents  do  this  praise  confound , 
By  seeing  farther  than  the  eye  hath  shown. 
They  look  into  the  beauty  of  thy  mind , 
And  that,  in  guess,  they  measure  by  thy  deeds ; 
Then  (churls)  their  thoughts ,  although  their  eyes  were  kind, 
To  thy  fair  flower  add  the  rank  smell  of  weeds : 
But  why  thy  odour  matcheth  not  thy  show , 
The  solve  is  this ;  —  that  thou  dost  common  grow. 

LXX. 

That  thou  art  blam'd  shall  not  be  thy  defect, 
For  slander's  mark  was  ever  yet  the  fair; 
The  ornament  of  beauty  is  suspect, 
A  crow  that  flies  in  heaven's  sweetest  air. 
So  thou  be  good ,  slander  doth  but  approve 
Thy  worth  the  greater ,  being  woo'd  of  time ; 
For  canker  vice  the  sweetest  buds  doth  love , 
Aad  tbou  present's!  ap\iTt\ixvsV»\vi^^'^tv!£L^. 
Tbou  hast  past  by  the  atabxi^Vi  oI^^\mv%  ^«^^  ^ 
^&'Ciler  not  assaU'd ,  otN\ciotYiWi\^Oa»x%^^\ 
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Yet  this  thy  praise  cannot  be  so  thy  praise , 

To  tie  ap  enyy ,  evermore  enlarged : 
If  some  suspect  of  ill  mask'd  not  thy  show , 
Then ,  thou  alone  kingdoms  of  hearts  shouldst  owe. 

LXXI. 

No  longer  mourn  for  me  when  I  am  dead , 
Than  you  shall  hear  the  surly  sullen  bell 
Give  warning  to  the  world  that  I  am  fled 
From  this  vile  world ,  with  vilest  worms  to  dwell : 
Nay,  ifyou  read  this  line,  remember  not 
The  hand  that  writ  it ;  for  I  love  you  so , 
That  I  in  your  sweet  thoughts  would  be  forgot, 
If  thinking  on  me  then  should  make  you  woe. 
0 !  if  (I  say)  you  look  upon  this  verse , 
When  I  perhaps  compounded  am  with  clay, 
Do  not  so  much  as  my  poor  name  rehearse , 
But  let  your  love  even  with  my  life  decay ; 

Lest  the  wise  world  should  look  intb  your  moan , 

And  mock  you  with  me  after  I  am  gone. 

LXXII. 

O !  lest  the  world  should  task  you  to  recite 
What  merit  liv'd  in  me ,  that  you  should  love 
After  my  death ,  dear  love,  forget  me  quite , 
For  you  in  me  can  nothing  worthy  prove ; 
Unless  you  would  devise  some  virtuous  lie , 
To  do  more  for  me  than  mine  own  desert , 
And  hang  more  praise  upon  deceased  I , 
Then  niggard  truth  would  willingly  impart. 
0 !  lest  your  true  love  may  seem  false  in  this , 
That  you  for  love  speak  well  of  me  untrue , 
My  name  be  buried  where  my  body  is, 
And  live  no  more  to  shame  nor  me  nor  ^ou. 
For  I  am  sbatn'd  by  thai  which  1  bring  iotVYi  ^ 
And  so  should  you,  to  love  things  aothiug^ox^* 
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LXXIII. 

That  time  of  year  thou  may'st  in  me  behold , 
When  yellow  leaves ,  or  none,  or  few,  do  hang 
Upon  those  boughs  which  shake  against  the  cold, 
Bare  ruin'd  choirs ,  where  late  the  sweet  birds  sang. 
In  me  thou  seest  the  twilight  of  such  day 
As  after  sun-set  fadeth  in  the  west. 
Which  by  and  by  black  night  doth  take  away. 
Death's  second  self ,  that  seals  up  all  in  rest: 
In  me  thou  seest  the  glowing  of  such  fire , 
That  on  the  ashes  of  his  youth  doth  lie , 
As  the  death-bed  whereon  it  must  expire , 
Consum'd  with  that  which  it  was  nourished  by. 
This  thou  perceiv'st ,  which  makes  thy  love  more  strong, 
To  love  that  well  which  thou  must  leave  ere  long : 

Lxxnr. 

But  be  contented :  when  that  fell  arrest 

Without  all  bail  shall  carry  me  away. 

My  life  hath  in  this  line  some  interest, 

Which  for  memorial  still  with  thee  shall  stay: 

When  thou  reviewest  this ,  thou  dost  review 

The  very  part  was  consecrate  to  thee. 

The  earth  can  have  but  earth ,  which  is  his  due ; 

My  spirit  is  thine ,  the  better  part  of  me : 

So  then  thou  hast  but  lost  the  dregs  of  life , 

The  prey  of  worms ,  my  body  being  dead ; 

The  coward  conquest  of  a  wretch's  knife , 

Too  base  of  thee  to  be  remembered. 

The  worth  of  that  is  that  which  it  contains , 
And  that  is  this ,  and  this  with  thee  remains. 

LXXV. 

So  are  you  to  my  thoughts  ^  as  food  to  life , 
Or  as  sweet-season*d  sYio^  ws  w^  v^  ^^  %xwmA\ 
And  for  the  peace  o£  ^o\il\io\^  svjl^snxSXa 
As  'twiit  a  miser  aiidY^s^^«^^>D^'^^^^^^^*' 
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Now  proud  as  an  enjoyer,  and  aDon 
Doubting  the  filching  age  will  steal  his  treasure ; 
Now  counting  best  to  be  with  you  alone , 
Then  bettered  that  the  world  may  see  my  pleasure : 
Sometime  all  full  with  feasting  on  your  sight , 
And  by  and  by  clean  starved  for  a  look ; 
Possessing  or  pursuing  no  delight , 
Save  what  is  had  or  must  from  you  be  took. 

Thus  do  I  pine  and  surfeit  day  by  day ; 

Or  gluttoning  on  all ,  or  all  away. 

LXXVL^ 

Why  is  my  verse  so  barren  of  new  pride , 

So  for  from  variation  or  quick  change? 

Why,  with  the  time ,  do  I  not  glance  aside 

To  new-found  methods  and  to  compounds  strange? 

Why  write  I  still  all  one ,  ever  the  same, 

And  keep  invention  in  a  noted  weed , 

That  every  word  doth  almost  tell  my  name, 

Showing  their  birth ,  and  where  they  did  proceed? 

0!  know,  sweet  love,  I  always  write  of  you. 

And  you  and  love  are  still  my  argument; 

So ,  all  my  best  is  dressing  old  words  new. 

Spending  again  what  is  already  spent: 

For  as  the  sun  is  daily  new  and  old , 

So  is  my  love ,  still  telling  what  is  told. 

LXXVII. 

Thy  glass  will  sbow  thee  how  thy  beauties  wear , 

Thy  dial  how  thy  precious  minutes  waste; 

The  vacant  leaves  thy  mind's  imprint  will  bear , 

And  of  this  book  this  learning  may'st  thou  taste : 

The  wrinkles  which  thy  glass  will  truly  show , 

Of  mouthed  graves  will  give  thee  memory ; 

Thou  by  thy  dial's  shady  stealth  may'st  know 

Time's  thievish  progress  to  eternity. 
Look,  what  iby  memory  cannot  conlaVn , 
Commit  to  these  waste  blanks ,  and  thou  shiVV ^ti^ 
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Those  children  ours'd ,  deliyer'd  from  thy  brain , 
To  take  a  new  acquaintance  of  thy  mind. 
These  offices ,  so  oft  as  thou  wilt  look , 
Shall  profit  thee ,  and  much  enrich  thy  book. 

LXXVIII. 

So  oft  have  I  invoked  thee  for  my  muse , 
And  found  such  fair  assistance  in  my  verse , 
As  every  alien  pen  hath  got  my  use , 
And  under  thee  their  poesy  disperse. 
Thine  eyes  that  taught  the  dumb  on  high  to  sing , 
And  heavy  ignorance  aloft  to  fly, 
Uave  added  feathers  to  the  learned's  wing, 
And  given  grace  a  double  majesty. 
Yet  be  most  proud  of  that  which  I  compile , 
Whose  influence  is  thine ,  and  born  of  thee : 
In  others'  works  thou  dost  but  mend  the  style , 
And  arts  with  thy  sweet  graces  graced  be ; 
But  thou  art  all  my  art ,  and  dost  advance 
As  high  as  learning  my  rude  ignorance. 

LXXIX. 

Whilst  I  alone  did  call  upon  thy  aid ,  ' 
My  verse  alone  had  all  thy  gentle  grace; 
But  now  my  gracious  numbers  are  decayed , 
*    And  my  sick  muse  doth  give  another  place. 
I  grant,  sweet  love,  thy  lovely  argument 
Deserves  the  travail  of  a  worthier  pen ; 
Yet  what  of  thee  thy  poet  doth  invent. 
He  robs  thee  of,  and  pays  it  thee  again. 
He  lends  thee  virtue ,  and  he  stole  that  word 
From  thy  behaviour;  beauty  doth  he  give , 
And  found  it  in  thy  cheek ;  he  can  afford 
No  praise  to  thee  but  what  in  thee  doth  live. 
Then ,  thank  him  not  for  that  which  he  doth  say, 
Since  what  he  owes  \\iee  ^  vYiwivVsii^^^iU  dost  ^y. 
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LXXX. 

0 !  how  I  faint  when  I  of  you  do  write , 
Knowing  a  better  spirit  doth  use  your  name , 
And  in  the  praise  thereof  spends  all  his  migbl , 
To  make  me  tongue-tied ,  speaking  of  your  fame : 
But  since  your  worth  (wide  as  the  ocean  is) 
The  humble  as  the  proudest  sail  doth  bear. 
My  saucy  bark,  inferior  far  to  his , 
On  your  broad  main  doth  wilfully  appear. 
Tour  shallowest  help  will  hold  me  up  afloat. 
Whilst  he  upon  your  soundless  deep  doth  ride ; 
Or,  being  wreck'd ,  lama  worthless  boat. 
He  of  tall  building ,  and  of  goodly  pride : 

Then,  if  he  thrive,  and  I  be  cast  away. 

The  worst  was  this  —  my  love  was  my  decay. 

LXXXI. 

Or  I  shall  live  your  epitaph  to  make , 

Or  you  survive  when  I  in  earth  am  rotten : 

From  hence  your  memory  death  cannot  take , 

Although  in  me  each  part  will  be  forgotten. 

Tour  name  from  hence  immortal  life  shall  have , 

Though  f ,  once  gone ,  to  all  the  world  must  die : 

The  earth  can  yield  me  but  a  common  grave , 

When  you  entombed  in  men's  eyes  shall  lie. 

Tour  monument  shall  be  my  gentle  verse. 

Which  eyes  not  yet  created  shall  o'er-read ; 

And  tongues  to  be  your  being  shall  rehearse, 

When  all  the  breathers  of  this  world  are  dead ; 
Tou  still  shall  live  (such  virtue  hath  my  pen ,) 
Where  breath  most  breathes ,  even  in  the  mouths  of  men. 

LXXXII. 

I  grant  thou  wert  not  married  to  my  muse , 
And,  therefore,  may'st  without  attaint  o'er-4ook' 
The  dedicated  words  which  writers  use 
Oftheir  fair  subject,  blessing  every  book. 

1^"^ 
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Thou  art  as  fair  in  knowledge  as  in' hue . 
Finding  thy  worth  a  limit  past  my  praise ; 
And,  therefore,  art  enforc'd  to  seek  anew 
Some  fresher  stamp  of  the  time-bettering  days. 
And  do  so,  love;  yet  when  they  have  devis'd 
What  strained  touches  rhetoric  can  lend , 
Thou,  truly  fair,  wert  truly  sympathized 
In  true  plain  words ,  by  thy  trne-telling  friend ; 
And  their  gross  painting  might  be  better  used 
Where  cheeks  need  blood :  in  thee  it  is  abused. 

LXXXIII. 

I  never  saw  that  you  did  painting  need. 
And ,  therefore ,  to  your  fair  no  painting  set ; 
I  found ,  or  thought  I  found ,  you  did  exceed 
The  barren  tender  of  a  poet's  debt : 
And ,  therefore ,  have  I  slept  in  your  report , 
That  you  yourself;  being  extant,  well  might  show 
How  far  a  modern  quill  doth  come  too  short, 
Speaking  of  worth ,  what  worth  in  you  doth  grow. 
This  silence  for  my  sin  you  did  impute , 
Which  shall  be  most  my  glory ,  being  dumb ; 
For  I  impair  not  beauty  being  mute. 
When  others  would  give  life ,  and  bring  a  tomb. 
There  lives  more  life  in  one  of  your  fair  eyes , 
Than  both  your  poets  can  in  praise  devise. 

LXXXIV. 

Who  is  it  that  says  most?  which  can  say  more , 
Than  this  rich  praise ,  that  you  alone  are  you? 
In  whose  confine  immured  is  the  store , 
Which  should  example  where  your  equal  grew. 
Lean  penury  within  that  pen  doth  dwell , 
That  to  his  subject  lends  not  some  small  glory ; 
But  he  that  writes  of  you ,  if  he  can  tell 
That  you  are  you ,  so  ^^\^e,%\iLY&^\»r\  ^ 
Let  him  but  copy  ^Yial  \iv  ^ouSs TstvX.  ^ 
Not  making  worse  w\ial  u«A\w^  taa.^^  ^^  ^^^  > 
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lad  such  a  counterpart  shall  fame  his  wit , 

Haking  his  style  admired  every  where. 
Tou  to  your  beauteous  blessings  add  a  curse , 
Being  fond  on  praise ,  which  makes  your  praises  worse. 

LXXXV. 

If  y  tongue-tied  muse  in  manners  holds  her  still , 
^hile  comments  of  your  praise ,  richly  compii'd , 
leserve  their  character  with  golden  quill , 
Lnd  precious  phrase  by  all  the  muses  fil'd. 
think  good  thoughts ,  whilst  other  write  good  words, 
Lnd ,  like  unlettered  clerk ,  still  cry  **Amen  " 
Co  every  hymn  that  able  spirit  affords, 
n  poIish*d  form  of  well-refined  pen. 
fearing  you  prais'd ,  I  say ,  "  't  is  so ,  't  is  true ," 
Lnd  to  the  most  of  praise  add  something  more ; 
lut  that  is  in  my  thought ,  whose  love  to  you , 
Though  words  come  hindmost ,  holds  his  rank  before : 

Then ,  others  for  the  breath  of  words  respect , 

Me  for  my  dumb  thoughts,  speaking  in  effect. 

LXXXVI. 

Vas  it  the  proud  full  sail  of  his  great  verse , 
tound  for  the  prize  of  all  too  precious  you , 
:hat  did  my  ripe  thoughts  in  my  brain  inherse , 
faking  their  tomb  the  womb  wherein  they  grew? 
Vas  it  his  spirit,  by  spirits  taught  to  write 
Lbove  a  mortal  pitch ,  that  struck  me  dead? 
[o,  neither  he,  nor  his  compeers  by  night 
fiving  him  aid ,  my  verse  astonished : 
le,  Dor  that  affable  familiar  ghost, 
Vhich  nightly  gulls  him  with  intelligence , 
lS  victors  of  my  silence  cannot  boast, 
was  not  sick  of  any  fear  from  thence ; 
But  when  your  counteDance  fiird  up  \i\s\\Yi« , 
Then  lack'd  I  matter ;  that  enfeebled  nuuc. 

WW 
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LXXXYIf. 

Farewell :  thou  art  too  dear  for  my  possessing , 
And  like  enough  thou  kuow'st  thy  estimate : 
The  charter  of  thy  worth  gives  thee  releasing; 
My  bonds  in  thee  are  all  determinate. 
For  how  do  I  hold  thee  but  by  thy  granting? 
And  for  that  riches  where  is  my  deserving? 
The  cause  of  this  fair  gift  in  me  is  wanting, 
And  so  my  patent  back  again  is  swerving. 
Thyself  thou  gav'st ,  thy  own  worth  then  not  knowing , 
Or  me,  to  whom  gav'st  it ,  else  mistaking ; 
So  thy  great  gift ,  upon  misprision  growing , 
Comes  home  again ,  on  better  judgment  making. 
Thus  have  I  had  thee ,  as  a  dream  doth  flatter, 
In  sleep  a  king,  but  waking,  no  such  matter. 

LXXXVIII. 

When  thou  shalt  be  dispos'd  to  set  me  light , 
And  place  my  merit  in  the  eye  of  scorn , 
Upon  thy  side  against  myself  I  '11  fight. 
And  prove  thee  virtuous ,  though  thou  art  forsworn : 
With  mine  own  weakness  being  best  acquainted , 
Upon  thy  part  I  can  set  down  a  story 
Of  faults  conceal'd ,  wherein  I  am  attainted , 
That  thou,  in  losing  me,  shalt  win  much  glory: 
And  I  by  this  will  be  a  gainer  too ; 
For  bending  ail  mj  loving  thoughts  on  thee , 
The  injuries  that  to  myself  1  do , 
Doing  thee  vantage ,  double  vantage  me. 
Such  is  my  love ,  to  thee  I  so  belong , 
That  for  thy  right  myself  will  bear  all  wrong. 

LXXXIX. 

Say  that  thou  didst  forsake  me  for  some  fault , 
And  I  will  comment  \i^oiiV^^V^%^\!k&«\ 
^peak  of  my  lameness ,  wi^  V  ^vm^v^^XisJSx.  > 
Against  thy  reasons  maJBAu^ti^  ^^Iw«a. 
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Thoa  canst  not ,  love ,  disgrace  me  half  so  HI , 

To  set  a  form  upon  desired  change , 

AsTU  myself  disgrace :  knowing  thy  will « 

I  will  acquaintance  strangle ,  and  look  strange ; 

Be  absent  from  thy  walks ;  and  in  my  tongue 

Thy  sweet  beloTed  name  no  more  shall  dwell , 

Lest  I  (too  much  profane)  should  do  it  wrong, 

And  haply  of  our  old  acquaintance  tell. 
For  thee ,  against  myself  I  '11  vow  debate , 
For  I  must  ne'er  love  him  whom  thou  dost  hate. 

XC. 

Then,  hate  me  when  thou  wilt ;  if  ever,  now: 

Now,  while  the  world  is  bent  my  deeds  to  cross , 

Join  with  the  spite  of  fortune ,  make  me  bow, 

And  do  not  drop  in  for  an  after  loss. 

Ah !  do  not ,  when  my  heart  hath  scap'd  this  sorrow, 

Come  in  the  rearward  of  a  conquered  woe; 

(live  not  a  windy  night  a  rainy  morrow, 

To  linger  out  a  purpos'd  overthrow. 

If  thou  wilt  leave  me,  do  not  leave  me  last. 

When  other  petty  griefs  have  done  their  spite , 

But  in  the  onset  come :  so  shall  I  taste 

At  first  the  very  worst  of  fortune's  might; 
And  other  strains  of  woe ,  which  now  seem  woe , 
Compared  with  loss  of  thee ,  will  not  seem  so. 

XCI. 

Some  glory  in  their  birth ,  some  in  their  skill , 
Some  in  their  wealth ,  some  in  their  body's  force ; 
Some  in  their  garments ,  though  new-fangled  ill ; 
Some  in  their  hawks  and  hounds ,  some  in  their  horse ; 
And  every  humour  hath  his  adjunct  pleasure, 
Wherein  it  finds  a  joy  above  the  rest ; 
But  these  particulars  are  not  my  measure : 
All  these  I  better  in  one  general  best. 
Thflore  Is  better  than  high  birth  to  me , 
BJcJier  tbaa  wealth ,  prouder  than  garmeats*  ^%\*, 
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Of  more  delight  than  hawks  or  horses  be ; 

And  having  thee ,  of  all  men*s  pride  I  boast : 
Wretched  in  this  alone ,  that  thou  may'st  take 
All  this  away ,  and  me  most  wretdied  make. 

xcn. 

But  do  thy  worst  to  steal  thyself  away , 
For  term  of  life  thou  art  assured  mine ; 
And  life  no  longer  than  thy  love  will  stay, 
For  it  depends  upon  that  love  of  thine : 
Then ,  need  I  not  to  fear  the  worst  of  wrongs, 
When  in  the  least  of  them  my  life  hath  end. 
I  see  a  better  state  to  me  belongs 
.    Than  that  which  on  thy  humour  doth  depend. 
Thou  canst  not  vex  me  with  inconstant  mind , 
Since  that  my  life  on  thy  revolt  doth  lie. 
0 !  what  a  happy  title  do  I  find , 
Happy  to  have  thy  love ,  happy  to  die : 
But  what 's  so  blessed  fair  that  fears  no  blot? 
Thou  may'st  be  false ,  and  yet  I  know  it  not. 

XCIII. 

So  shall  I  live ,  supposing  thou  art  true , 
Like  a  deceived  husband ;  so  love's  face 
May  still  seem  love  to  me ,  though  alter'd  new ; 
Thy  looks  with  me  /  thy  heart  in  other  place : 
For  there  can  live  no  hatred  in  thine  eye ; 
Therefore ,  in  that  I  cannot  know  thy  change. 
In  many's  looks  the  false  heart's  history 
Is  writ  in  moods,  and  frowns,  and  wrinkles  strange; 
'     But  heaven  in  thy  creation  did  decree , 

That  in  thy  face  sweet  love  should  ever  dwell ; 
Whate'er  thy  thoughts  or  thy  heart's  workings  be. 
Thy  looks  should  Qotbin^\!ki«iiC^VraL\.V«^^Uifi&s  telL 
How  like  Eve's  apple  AolYi\Yrj\i^«nXl^St«^% 
Iftbj  sweet  virtue  ans^et  nov vVi  %Vw\ 
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xcnr. 

They  that  h^ve  power  to  hurt ,  and  will  do  none , 
That  do  not  do  the  thing  they  most  do  show, 
W^o,  moving  others ,  are  themselves  as  stqne , 
Unmoved,  cold,  and  to  temptation  slow; 
They  rightly  do  inherit  heaven's  graces. 
And  husband  nature's  riches  from  expense ; 
They  are  the  lords  and  owners  of  their  £ices , 
Others  but  stewards  of  their  excellence. 
The  summer's  flower  is  to  the  summer  sweet, 
Though  to  itself  it  only  live  and  die ; 
But  if  that  flower  with  base  infection  meet. 
The  basest  weed  outbraves  his  dignity; 
For  sweetest  things  turn  sourest  by  their  deeds : 
Lilies  that  fester  smell  far  worse  than  weeds. 

XCV. 

How  sweet  and  lovely  dost  thou  make  the  shame , 
Which ,  like  a  canker  in  the  fragrant  rose , 
Doth  spot  the  beauty  of  thy  budding  name? 
0,  in  what  sweets  dost  thou  thy  sins  enclose ! 
That  tongue  that  tells  the  story  of  thy  days , 
(Making  lascivious  comments  on  thy  sport) 
Cannot  dispraise  but  in  a  kind  of  praise ; 
Naming  thy  name  blesses  an  ill  report. 
0 !  what  a  mansion  have  those  vices  got. 
Which  for  their  habitation  chose  out  thee  j 
Where  beauty's  veil  doth  cover  every  blot, 
And  all  things  turn  to  fair  that  eyes  can  see ! 

Take  heed,  dearheait,  of  this  large  privilege; 

The  hardest  knife  ill  us'd  doth  lose  his  edge. 

XCVI. 

Some  say,  thy  fault  is  youth ,  some  wantonness; 
Some  say,  thy  grace  is  youth ,  and  gentle  s^Qt\.\ 
Both  grace  and  faults  are  lov'd  of  more  Mid\e«!&-. 
Tboumak'st  fault  graces  that  to  thee  nsotl. 
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As  on  the  finger  of  a  throned  queen 
The  basest  jewel  mH  be  well  esteem'd, 
So  are  those  errors  that  in  thee  are  seen 
To  truths  translated,  and  for  true  things  deem'd. 
How  many  lambs  might  the  stem  wolf  betray, 
If  like  a  lamb  he  could  his  looks  translate ! 
How  many  gazers  might'st  thou  lead  away, 
If  thou  wouldst  use  the  strength  of  all  thy  state ! 
But  do  not  so;  Hove  thee  in  such  sovt. 
As  thou  being  mine ,  mine  is  thy  good  report. 

XCVII. 

How  like  a  winter  hath  my  absence  been 
From  thee ,  the  pleasure  of  the  fleeting  year ! 
What  freezings  have  I  felt ,  what  dark  days  seen , 
What  old  December's  bareness  every  where ! 
And  yet  this  time  remov'd  was  summer's  time ; 
The  teeming  autumn ,  big  with  rich  increase , 
Bearing  the  wanton  burden  of  the  prime , 
Like  widow'd  wombs  after  their  lords'  decease : 
Yet  this  abundant  issue  seem'd  to  me 
But  hope  of  orphans,  and  unfather'd  fruit; 
For  summer  and  his  pleasures  wait  on  thee , 
'  And,  thou  away,  the  very  birds  are  mute ; 
Or,  if  they  sing,  't  is  with  so  dull  a  cheer , 
That  leaves  look  pale ,  dreading  the  winter^s  near. 

XCVIII. 

From  you  have  I  been  absent  in  the  spring , 
When  proud-pied  April ,  dress'd  in  all  his  trim , 
Hath  put  a  spirit  of  youth  in  every  thing. 
That  heavy  Saturn  laugh'd  and  leap'd  with  him : 
Yet  nor  the  lays  of  birds ,  nor  the  sweet  smell 
Of  different  flowers  in  odour  and  in  hue , 
Could  make  me  any  summer's  story  tell , 
Or  from  their  proud  la^  \\uc\i.v\v«m>filvecQ  they  grew : 
Nor  did  1  wonder  at  tike  \\\y s  ^XivVfe  ^ 
IVor  praise  the  deep  \etiaV!^ii\siVYi^x^%^% 
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They  were  but  sweet,  but  figures  of  delight , 
Brawn  after  you ;  you  pattern  of  all  those. 

Yet  seem'd  it  winter  still,  and,  you  away, 

As  with  your  shadow  I  with  these  did  play : 

XCIX. 
The  forward  violet  thus  did  I  chide :  — 
Sweet  thief,  whence  didst  thou  steal  thy  sweet  that  smells, 
If  not  from  my  love's  breath?  the  purple  pride 
Which  on  thy  soft  cheek  for  complexion  dwells , 
In  my  love's  veins  thou  hast  too  grossly  dyed. 
The  lily  I  condemned  for  thy  hand , 
And  buds  of  marjoram  had  stol'n  thy  hair : 
The  roises  fearfully  on  thorns  did  stand , 
One  blushing  shame ,  another  white  despair ; 
A  third,  nor  red  nor  white ,  had  stolen  of  both , 
And  to  this  robbery  had  annex'd  thy  breath ; 
But,  for  his  theft,  in  pride  ofall  his  growth 
A  vengeful  canker  eat  him  up  to  death. 

More  flowers  I  noted ,  yet  I  none  could  see , 

But  sweet  or  colour  it  had  stol'n  from  thee. 


Where  art  thou ,  Muse,  that  thou  forget'st  so  long 
To  speak  of  that  which  gives  thee  all  thy  might? 
Spend'st  thou  thy  fury  on  some  worthless  song. 
Barkening  thy  power  to  lend  base  subjects  light  ? 
Return,  forgetful  Muse,  and  straighttedeem 
In  gentle  numbers  time  so  idly  spent : 
Sing  to  the  ear  that  doth  thy  lays  esteem , 
And  gives  thy  pen  both  skill  and  argument. 
Rise,  restyMase,  my  love's  sweet  face  survey, 
If  Time  have  any  wrinkle  graven  there ; 
If  any ,  be  a  satire  to  decay , 
And  make  Timers  spoils  despised  ever^  "vYLet^. 
G/ve  mjlore  fame  faster  than  Time  hi  wVeiS VA^%      . 
So  tboupreveaVst  his  scythe ,  and  cto^Ve^Vo^Sfc-  ^^ 
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CI. 

0  truant  Mase!  what  shall  be  thy  amends, 
For  thy  neglect  of  tnith  in  beauty  dyed? 
Both  truth  and  beauty  on  my  love  depends; 
So  dost  thou  too ,  and  therein  dignified. 
Hake  answer,  Muse:  wilt  thou  not  haply  say , 
*^  Truth  needs  no  colour,  with  his  colour  fix'd ; 
Beauty  no  pencil ,  beauty's  truth  to  lay ; 

But  best  is  best,  if  never  intermixed." 
Because  he  needs  no  praise ,  wilt  thou  be  dumb  ? 
Excuse  not  silence  so ;  for 't  lies  in  thee 
To  make  him  much  out-live  a  gilded  tomb , 
And  to  be  prais'd  of  ages  yet  to  be. 
Then,  do  thy  office.  Muse:  I  teach  thee  how 
To  make  him  seem  long  hence  as  he  shows  now. 

CII. 
My  love  is  strengthened ,  though  more  weak  in  seeming; 

1  love  not  less ,  though  less  the  show  appear : 
That  love  is  merchandized ,  whose  rich  esteeming 
The  owner's  tongue  doth  publish  every  where. 
Our  love  was  new ,  and  then  but  in  the  spring , 
When  I  was  wont  to  greet  it  with  my  lays ; 

As  Philomel  in  summer's  front  doth  sing. 
And  stops  his  pipe  in  growth  of  riper  days : 
Not  that  the  summer  is  less  pleasant  now , 
Than  when  her  mournful  hymns  did  hush  the  night , 
But  that  wild  music  burdens  every  bough , 
And  sweets  grown  common  lose  their  dear  delight. 
Therefore,  like  her,  I  sometime  hold  my  tongue , 
Because  I  would  not  dull  you  with  my  song. 

cm. 

Alack  I  what  poverti  my  muse  brings  forth , 

That  having  such  a  aco^^  Vo  s\i^^  \iw  vvAa  ^ 

The  argument,  aWbate,  V&olm«i\^^^t>2«\^ 

Tbaa  when  it  hath  m^  ^^M^a^^^vsa^^^^"^^"^^ 
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O!  blame  me  not ,  if  I  no  more  can  write:  . 

Look  in  your  glass ,  and  there  appears  a  faee , 

That  over-goes  my  blant  invention  quite , 

Dulling  my  lines ,  and  doing  me  disgrace. 

Were  it  not  sinful,  then,  striving  to  mend. 

To  mar  the  subject  that  before  was  well? 

For  to  no  other  pass  my  verses  tend , 

Than  of  your  graces  and  your  gifts  to  tell ; 
And  more,  much  more,  than  in  my  verse  can  sit, 
Your  own  glass  shows  you ,  when  you  look  in  it. 

CIV. 

Tome,  fair  friend,  you  never  can  be  old , 
For  as  you  were ,  when  flrst  your  eye  I  ey'd , 
Such  seems  your  beauty  still.    Three  winters  cold 
Have  from  the  forests  shook  three  summers'  pride ; 
Three  beauteous  springs  to  yellow  autumn  turn*d , 
In  process  of  the  seasons  have  I  seen ; 
Three  April  perfumes  in  three  hot  Junes  burn'd , 
Since  first  I  saw  you  fresh ,  which  yet  are  green. 
Ah!  yet  doth  beauty,  like  a  dial  hand , 
Steal  from  his  figure ,  and  no  pace  perceived ; 
So  your  sweet  hue ,  which  methinks  still  doth  stand , 
Hath  motion,  and  mine  eye  may  be  deceived : 

For  fear  of  which,  hear  this,  thou  age  unbred. — 

Ere  you  were  born  was  beauty's  summer  dead. 

CV. 

Let  not  my  love  be  cali'd  idolatry, 
Nor  my  beloved  as  an  idol  show , 
Since  ail  alike  my  songs  and  praises  be , 
To  one,  of  one,  still  such,  and  ever  so. 
Kind  is  my  love  to-day ,  to-morrow  kind , 
Still  constant  in  a  wondrous  excellence ; 
Therefore ,  my  verse  to  constancy  confin'd , 
One  ibwg  expressiagt  leaves  out  differ^wte. 
Fa/r,  kind,  and  Irae,  is  all  my  aTgaia«wX^ 
^aJr,  kind,  and  true,  varying  to  oilier ^oxdv,  ^ 
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And  in  this  change  is  my  invention  spent, 
Three  themes  in  one ,  which  wondrous  scope  affords. 
Fair,  kind,  and  true,  have  often  liT'd  alone. 
Which  three,  till  now,  never  kept  seat  in  one. 

CVI. 

When  in  the  chronicle  of  wasted  time 
I  see  descriptions  of  the  fairest  wights , 
And  beauty  making  beautiful  old  rhyme , 
In  praise  of  ladies  dead ,  and  lovely  knights ; 
Then ,  in  the  blazon  of  sweet  beauty's  best , 
Of  hand,  of  foot,  of  lip,  of  eye,  of  brow, 
I  see  their  antique  pen  would  have  expressed 
Even  such  a  beauty  as  you  master  now. 
So  all  their  praises  ard  but  prophecies 
Of  this  our  time ,  all  you  prefiguring ; 
And  for  they  look'd  but  with  divining  eyes , 
They  had  not  skill  enough  your  worth  to  sing : 
For  we ,  which  now  behold  these  present  days , 
Have  eyes  to  wonder ,  but  lack  tongues  to  praise. 

CVII. 

Not  mine  own  fears ,  nor  the  prophetic  soul 
Of  the  wide  world ,  dreaming  on  things  to  come , 
Can  yet  the  lease  of  my  true  love  control , 
Supposed  as  forfeit  to  a  confin'd  doom. 
The  mortal  moon  hath  her  eclipse  endur'd. 
And  the  sad  augurs  mock  their  own  presage; 
locertainties  now  crown  themselves  assured , 
And  peace  proclaims  olives  of  endless  age. 
Now ,  with  the  drops  of  this  most  balmy  time 
My  love  looks  fresh ,  and  death  to  me  subscribes , 
Since,  spite  of  him,  I '11  live  in  this  poor  rhyme. 
While  he  insults  o'er  duW  Mx^%^^^0fiNfcs%vc^«8.\ 
And  thou  in  this  shall  ^^d  \]^i  \nA\ffim«DX  ^ 
When  tyrant's  create ,  wi^  Vaatoa  ^i\ix^«.%x^^^xi\. 
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♦ 

CVIII. 

What 's  in  the  brain  that  ink  may  character , 

Which  hath  not  figur'd  to  thee  my  true  spirit? 

What 's  new  to  spealc ,  what  now  to  register, 

That  may  express  my  love ,  or  thy  dear  merit? 

Nothing,  sweet  boy;  but  yet,  like  prayers  divine, 

I  must  each  day  say  o'er  the  very  same , 

Counting  no  old  thing  old ,  thou  mine,  I  thine, 

Even  as  when  first  I  hallow'd  thy  fair  name. 

So  that  eternal  love,  in  love's  fresh  case , 

Weighs  not  the  dust  and  injury  of  age ; 

Nor  gives  to  necessary  wrinkles  place , 

But  makes  antiquity  for  aye  his  page ; 
Finding  the  first  conceit  of  love  there  bred , 
Where  time  and  outward  form  would  show  it  dead. 

CIX. 

0 !  never  say  that  I  was  false  of  heart , 
Though  absence  seem'd  my  flame  to  qualify. 
As  easy  might  I  from  myself  depart, 
As  from  my  soul ,  which  in  thy  breast  doth'lle. 
That  is  my  home  of  love:  if  I  have  ranged. 
Like  him  that  travels ,  I  return  again , 
Just  to  the  time ,  not  with  the  time  exchanged  ; 
So  that  myself  bring  water  for  my  stain. 
Never  believe ,  though  in  my  nature  reign'd 
AH  frailties  that  besiege  all  kinds  of  blood, 
That  it  could  so  preposterously  be  stain'd , 
To  leave  for  nothing  all  thy  sum  of  good ; 

For  nothing  this  wide  universe  I  call , 

Save  thou,  my  Rose;  in  it  thou  art  my  all. 

ex. 

Alas!  'tis  true,  I  have  gone  here  and  there. 
And  made  myself  a  motley  to  the  \iey( ; 
Gor'd mioe  own  thoughts ,  sold  cheap  'v\i«X \&iafts\. \«w  ^ 
Made  old  offences  of  affections  ae^w ; 
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Most  true  it  is ,  that  I  have  look'd  od  truth 
Askance  and  strangely;  but,  by  all  above, 
These  blenches  gave  my  heart  another  youth, 
And  worse  essays  prov'd  thee  my  best  of  love. 
Novr  all  is  done ,  save  virhat  shall  have  no  end : 
Mine  appetite  I  never  more  will  grind 
On  newer  proof,  to  try  an  older  friend , 
A  god  in  love,  to  whom  I  am  conGn'd. 
Then,  give  me  welcome ,  next  my  heaven  the  best. 
Even  to  thy  pure ,  and  most  most  loving  breast. 

CXI. 

O !  for  my  sake  do  you  with  fortune  chide , 
The  guilty  goddess  of  my  harmful  deeds, 
That  did  not  better  for  my  life  provide 
Than  public  means ,  which  public  manners  breeds : 
Thence  comes  it  that  my  name  receives  a  brand ; 
And  almost  thence  my  nature  is  subdu'd 
To  what  it  works  in ,  like  the  dyer's  hand. 
Pity  me ,  then ,  and  wish  I  were  renew'd , 
Whilst »  like  a  willing  patient,  I  will  drink 
Potions  of  eysel  'gainst  my  strong  infection ; 
No  bitternes«  that  I  will  bitter  think , 
Nor  double  penance ,  to  correct  correction. 
Pity  me,  then,  dear  friend,  and  I  assure  ye , 
Even  that  your  pity  is  enough  to  cure  me. 

CXII. 

Your  love  and  pity  doth  th'  impression  fill 
Which  vulgar  scandal  stamp'd  upon  my  brow; 
For  what  care  I  who  calls  me  well  or  ill , 
Soyouo'ei^greenmybad,  my  good  allow? 
You  are  my  all-the-world,  and  I  must  strive 
To  know  my  shames  and  praises  from/your  tongue; 
None  else  to  me ,  nor  I  to  none  alive , 
That  my  steel'd  sense  ot  t\iMi%<^% ,  \\^\.  w  ^xot^s^,* 
In  80  profound  abifsm  1  l\ito^  A\  c«x^ 
Ofothers'  voices ,  lUai  m^  aa^akw^s  ^\»«i 
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To  eritic  and  to  flatterer  stopped  are. 

Mark  how  with  my  neglect  I  do  dispense :  — 
You  are  so  strongly  in  my  purpose  bred , 
That  all  the  world  besides  methinks  they  are  dead. 

CXIII. 

Since  I  left  you  mine  eye  is  in  my  mind , 

And  that  which  governs  me  to  go  about 

Doth  part  his  function ,  and  is  partly  blind , 

Seems  seeing,  but  effectually  is  out; 

For  it  no  form  delivers  to  the  heart 

Of  bird,  of  flower,  or  shape,  which  it  doth  latch: 

Of  his  quick  objects  hath  the  mind  no  part , 

Nor  his  own  vision  holds  what  it  doth  catch; 

For  if  it  see  the  rud'st  or  gentlest  sight, 

The  most  sweet  favour ,  or  deformed'st  creature, 

The  mountain  or  the  sea ,  the  day  or  night , 

The  crow  or  dove ,  it  shapes  them  to  your  feature : 
Incapaple  of  more ,  replete  with  you , 
Hy  most  true  mind  thus  maketh  mine  untrue. 

CXIV. 

Or  whether  doth  my  mind ,  being  crown'd  ^ith  you, 

Drink  up  the  monarch's  plague ,  this  flattery? 

Or  whether  shall  I  say ,  mine  eye  saith  true. 

And  that  your  love  taught  it  this  alchymy , 

To  make ,  of  monsters  and  things  indigest, 

Such  cherubins  as  your  sweet  self  resemble , 

Creating  every  bad  a  perfect  best, 

As  fast  as  objects  to  his  beams  assemble? 

O!  His  the  first:  'tisflattery  in  my  seeing. 

And  my  great  mind  most  kingly  drinks  it  up : 

Mine  eye  well  knows  what  with  his  gust  is  Agreeing , 

And  to  his  palate  doth  prepare  the  cup : 
If  It  be  poison  'd,  't  is  th  e  lesser  sin 
That  mine  eye  loves  it,  and  dolh  first  Yie^u. 
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CXV. 

Those  lines  that  I  before  have  writ  do  lie , 
Even  those  that  said  I  could  not  lore  you  dearer; 
Tet  then  my  judgment  knew  no  reason  why 
Hy  most  full  flame  should  afterwards  burn  clearer. 
But  reckoning  time,  whose  million'd  accidents 
Creep  in  'twixt  vows ,  and  change  decrees  of  kings; 
Tan  sacred  beauty ,  blunt  the  sharp 'st  intents , 
Divert  strong  minds  t'  the  course  of  altering  things : 
Alas!  why,  fearing  of  time's  tyranny, 
Might  I  not  then  say ,  ^*  now  I  love  you  best ," 
When  I  was  certain  o'er  incertainty , 
Crowning  the  present,  doubting  of  the  rest? 
Love  is  a  bal)e ;  then,  might  I  not  say  so , 
To  give  full  growth  to  that  which  still  doth  grow? 

CXVI. 

Let  me  not  to  the  marriage  of  true  minds 

Admit  impediments :  love  is  not  love , 

Which  alters  when  it  alteration  finds , 

Or  bends  with  the  remover  to  remove : 

O  no !  it  is  an  ever-fixed  mark , 

That  looks  on  tempest,  and  is  never  shaken ; 

It  is  the  star  to  every  wandering  bark , 

Whose  worth's  unknown ,  although  his  height  be  taken. 

Love  's  not  Time's  fool,  though  rosy  lips  and  cheeks 

Within  his  bending  sickle's  compass  come ; 

Love  alters  not  with  his  brief  hours  and  weeks , 

But  bears  it  out  even  to  the  edge  of  doom. 

If  this  be  error,  and  upon  me  proved  ^ 

I  never  writ ,  nor  no  man  ever  loved. 
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CXVII. 
Accuse  me  thus :  that  I  have  scanted  all 
Wlierein  I  should  ^out  ^twX^'t^wV&x^^MN 
Forgot  upon  your  deateslYo^^Vft  ^^^ 
Whereto  all  bonds  do  VVern^i  dvjYi^  ^«^\ 
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That  I  haye  frequent  beea  with  unknown  minds , 

And  given  to  time  your  own  dear-purchas'd  right ; 

That  I  have  hoisted  sail  to  all  the  winds 

Which  should  transport  me  farthest  from  your  sight  r 

Book  both  my  wilfulness  and  errors  down , 

And  on  just  proof  surmise  accumulate : 

Bring  me  within  the  level  of  your  frown , 

But  shoot  not  at  me  in  your  waken'd  hate , 

Since  my  appeal  says ,  I  did  strive  to  prove 

The  constancy  and  virtue  of  your  love. 

CXVIII. 

Like  as,  to  make  our  appetites  more  keen , 

With  eager  compounds  we  our  palate  urge ; 

As ,  to  prevent  our  maladies  unseen , 

We  sicken  to  shun  sickness  when  we  purge ; 

Even  so ,  being  full  of  your  ne'er-cloying  sweetness , 

To  bitter  sauces  did  I  frame  my  feeding ; 

And,  sick  of  welfare,  foundakindofmeetness 

To  be  diseased ,  ere  that  there  was  true  needing. 

Thus  policy  in  love ,  t' anticipate 

The  ills  that  were  not,  grew  to  faults  assured , 

And  brought  to  medicine  a  healthful  state , 

Which,  rank  of  goodness,  wouldbyillbecur'd; 

But  Uience  I  learn ,  and  find  the  lesson  true , 

Drugs  poison  him  that  so  fell  sick  of  you. 

CXIX. 

What  potions  have  I  drunk  of  syren  tears , 
Distill'd  from  limbecks  foul  as  hell  within , 
Applying  fears  to  hopes ,  and  hopes  to  fears , 
Still  losing  when  I  saw  myself  to  win ! 
What  wretched  errors  hath  my  heart  committed , 
Whilst  it  hath  thought  Itself  so  blessed  never ! 
How  have  mine  eyes  out  of  their  spheres  been  fitted , 
In  the  distraction  of  this  madding  fever ! 
OheneSt  ofill!  now  I  Gad  true , 
Tbai  better  is  by  evil  still  made  better ; 
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And  ruio'd  love,  when  it  is  built  anew, 
Grows  fairer  than  at  first,  more  strong,  far  greater. 
So  I  return  rebuli'd  to  my  content. 
And  gain  by  ill  thrice  more  than  I  haye  spent. 

cxx. 

That  yon  were  once  unliind  befriends  me  now, 
And  for  that  sorrow,  which  I  then  did  feel , 
Needs  must  I  under  my  transgression  bow, 
Unless  my  nerves  were  brass  or  hammer'd  steel. 
For  if  you  were  by  my  unkindness  shaken , 
As  I  by  yours,  you  have  pass'd  a  hell  of  time; 
And  I,  a  tyrant,  have  no  leisure  taken 
To  weigh  how  once  I  suffered  in  your  crime. 
0 !  that  our  night  of  woe  might  have  remember'd 
My  deepest  sense ,  how  hard  true  sorrow  hits ; 
And  soon  to  you ,  as  you  to  me ,  then  tendered 
The  humble  salve  which  wounded  bosoms  fits ! 

But  that  your  trespass  now  becomes  a  fee ; 

Mine  ransoms  yours,  and  yours  must  ransom  me. 

CXXI. 

'T  is  better  to  be  vile,  than  vile  esteemed. 
When  not  to  be  receives  reproach  of  being ; 
And  the  just  pleasure  lost,  which  is  so  deemed, 
Not  by  our  feeling ,  but  by  others'  seeing : 
For  why  should  others'  false  adulterate  eyes 
Give  salutation  to  my  sportive  blood? 
Or  on  my  frailties  why  are  frailer  spies , 
Which  in  their  wills  count  bad  what  I  think  good? 
No,  I  am  that  I  am;  and  they  that  level 
At  my  abuses ,  reckon  up  their  own : 
I  may  be  straight,  though  they  themselves  be  bevel. 
Bj  (heir  rank  thoug\xVs  m^  4«^^%  tsixi&t  \iQt  be  shown ; 
Unless  this  general  eN\\  v\ici  TM\\iN»\tk^ 
AH  men  are  bad,  aa^V\ii^^\t\^^^^^"9»^'^vKo.. 
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cxxu. 

Thy  gift,  thy  tables,  are  within  my  brain 
Full  cbaracter'd  with  lasting  memory. 
Which  shall  above  that  idle  rank  remain , 
Beyond  all  date ,  even  to  eternity; 
Or,  at  the  least,  so  long  as  brain  And  heart 
Have  faculty  by  nature  to  subsist; 
Till  each  to  ras'd  oblivion  yield  his  part 
Of  thee ,  thy  record  never  can  be  miss'd. 
That  poor  retention  could  not  so  much  hold , 
Nor  need  I  tallies  thy  dear  love  to  score ; 
Therefore  to  give  them  from  me  was  I  bold, 
To  trust  those  tables  that  receive  thee  more : 

To  keep  an  adjunct  to  remember  thee. 

Were  to  import  forgetfulness  in  me. 

CXXIII. 

No!  Time,  thou  shalt  not  boast  that  1  do  change : 

Thy  pyramids,  built  up  with  newer  might. 

To  me  are  nothing  novel ,  nothing  strange ; 

They  are  but  dressings  of  a  former  sight. 

Our  dates  are  brief,  and  therefore  we  admire 

What  thou  dost  foist  upon  us  that  is  old , 

And  rather  make  them  born  to  our  desire, . 

Than  think  that  we  before  have  heard  them  told. 

Thy  registers  and  thee  I  both  defy, 

Not  wondering  at  the  present,  nor  the  past; 

For  thy  records  and  what  we  see  do  lie. 

Made  more  or  less  by  thy  continual  haste. 
This  I  do  vow ,  and  this  shall  ever  be , 
I  will  be  true,  despite  thy  scythe  and  thee; 

CXXIV. 

If  my  dear  love  were  but  the  child  of  state , 

It  might  tor  fortune's  bastard  be  unfathered , 

A3  subject  to  time's  love ,  or  to  time's  YiaVe , 

Weeds  among  weeds,  or  flowers  mtlii  flo^ei%  «i^^^^* 
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No ,  it  was  builded  far  from  accident; 

It  suffers  not  in  smiling  pomp ,  nor  falls 

Under  the  blow  of  thralled  discontent. 

Whereto  th'  iniriting  time  our  ikshion  calls : 

It  fears  not  policy,  that  heretic. 

Which  works  on  leases  of  short  numbered  hours, 

But  all  alone  stands  hugely  politic , 

That  it  nor  grows  with  heat ,  nor  drowns  with  showers. 
To  this  I  witness  call  the  fools  of  time , 
Which  die  for  goodness,  who  have  liv'd  for  crime. 

cxxv. 

Were 't  aught  to  me  I  bore  the  canopy, 

With  my  extern  the  outward  honouring, 

Or  laid  great  bases  for  eternity. 

Which  prove  more  short  than  waste  or  ruining? 

Have  I  not  seen  dwellers  on  form  and  favour 

Lose  all,  and  more,  by  paying  too  much  rent; 

For  compound  sweet  foregoing  simple  savour, 

Pitiful  thrivers ,  in  their  gazing  spent? 

No ;  let  me  be  obsequious  in  thy  heart , 

And  take  thou  my  oblation ,  poor  but  free , 

Which  is  not  mix'd  with  seconds ,  knows  no  art , 

But  mutual  render,  only  me  for  thee. 
Hence,  thou  suborn'd  informer !  a  true  soul. 
When  most  impeach'd ,  stands  least  in  thy  control. 

CXXVI. 

Othou,  my  lovely  boy!  who  in  thy  power 
Dost  hold  Time's  tickle  glass ,  his  sickle,  hour; 
Who  hast  by  waning  grown ,  and  therein  show'st 
Thy  lovers  withering ,  as  thy  sweet  self  grow'st ; 
If  nature ,  sovereign  mistress  over  wrack , 
As  thou  goest  onwards  s\ii\^V\V^\udLihee  back, 
8be  keeps  thee  to  Dxls  pui^oM ,  i\u^\.\i«c:  ^^ 
May  time  disgrace,  andmeiOMi^TSMsMX«&VS^- 
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Yet  fear  her,  0  thou  minioD  of  her  pleasure ! 
She  may  detain ,  but  not  still  keep  her  treasure : 
Her  audit,  though  delay'd ,  answer'd  must  be , 
And  her  quietus  is  to  render  thee. 

CXXVII. 

In  the  old  age  black  was  not  counted  fair , 

Or  if  it  were ,  it  bore  not  beauty's  name ; 

But  now  is  black  beauty's  successive  heir, 

And  beauty  slandered  with  a  bastard  shame; 

For  since  each  hand  hath  put  on  nature's  power , 

Fairing  the  foul  with  art's  false  borrow'd  face , 

Sweet  beauty  hath  no  name ,  no  holy  bower, 

Bui  is  profan'd ,  if  not  lives  in  disgrace. 

Therefore ,  my  mistress'  eyes  are  raven  black , 

Her  eyes  so  suited ;  and  they  mourners  seem 

At  such ,  who ,  not  born  fair ,  no  beauty  lack , 

Slandering  creation  with  a  false  esteem : 
Tet  so  they  mourn ,  becoming  of  their  woe , 
That  every  tongue  says ,  beauty  should  look  so. 

CXXVIII. 

How  oft,  when  thou,  my  music,  music  play  est, 
Upon  that  blessed  wood ,  whose  motion  sounds 
With  thy  sweet  fingers ,  when  thou  gently  swayest 
The  wiry  concord  that  mine  ear  confounds , 
Do  I  envy  those  jacks ,  that  nimble  leap 
To  kiss  the  tender  inward  of  thy  hand , 
Whilst  my  poor  lips ,  which  should  that  harvest  reap , 
At  the  wood's  boldness  by  thee  blushing  stand. 
To  be  a  tickled ,  they  would  change  their  state 
And  situation  with  those  dancing  chips, 
O'er  whom  thy  fingers  walk  with  gentle  gait. 
Making  dead  wood  more  bless'd  thati\\N\ii^\v^s. 

Since  saucy  jacks  so  happy  are  in  Ms , 

Glre  them  tby  Sogers ,  me  thy  lips  to  V\ss- 
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CXXIX. 

Th'  expense  of  spirit  in  a  waste  of  shame 

Is  lust  in  action;  and  till  action ,  lust  ' 

Isperjur'd,  murderous,  bloody,  full  of  blame, 

Savage,  extreme,  rude,  cruel,  not  to  trust; 

Enjoy'd  no  sooner  but  despised  straight ; 

Past  reason  hunted ,  and  no  sooner  had , 

Past  reason  hated ,  as  a  swallow'd  bait , 

On  purpose  laid  to  make  the  taker  mad: 

Mad  in  pursuit ,  and  in  possession  so ; 

Had,  having,  and  in  quest  to  have,  extreme ; 

A  bliss  in  proof,  —  and  prov'd ,  a  very  woe ; 

Before,  ajoyproposM;  behind,  a  dream. 
All  this  the  world  well  knows ,  yet  none  knows  well 
To  shun  the  heaven  that  leads  men  to  this  bell. 

cxxx. 

My  mistress'  eyes  are  nothing  like  the  sun ; 

Coral  is  far  more  red  than  her  lips'  red : 

If  snow  be  white ,  why  then  her  breasts  are  dun ; 

If  hairs  be  wires ,  black  wires  grow  on  her  head. 

I  have  seen  roses  damask'd ,  red  and  white , 

But  no  such  roses  see  I  in  her  cheeks; 

And  in  some  perfumes  is  there  more  delight 

Than  in  the  breath  that  from  my  mistress  reeks. 

I  love  to  hear  her  speak ,  yet  well  I  know 

That  music  hath  a  far  more  pleasing  sound: 

I  grant  I  never  saw  a  goddess  go ; 

My  mistress,  when  she  walks ,  treads  on  the  ground ; 

And  yet ,  by  heaven ,  I  think  my  love  as  rare 

As  any  she  belied  with  false  compare. 

CXXXI. 

Thou  art  as  tyrannous ,  so  as  thou  art, 
As  those  whose  beaulies^tou^Vi  mtikft  W^m^rufil; 
For  well  thou  knoVsl,  \»  m^  ^^^^t  ^^v\\i%\iK»v. 
Thou  art  the  fairest  and  mo&X  v^wwa Vk^'^^^- 
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Tet,  Id  good  faith,  some  say  that  thee  behold , 
Thy  face  hath  not  the  power  to  make  love  gro^a : 
To  say  they  err  I  dare  not  be  so  bold , 
Although  I  swear  it  to  myself  alone. 
And ,  to  be  sure  that  is  not  false  I  swear , 
A  thousand  groans ,  but  thinking  on  thy  face , 
One  on  another's  neck ,  do  witness  bear , 
Thy  black  is  ffirest  in  my  judgment's  place. 

In  nothing  art  thou  black ,  save  in  thy  deeds , 

And  thence  this  slander,  as  I  think,  proceeds. 

CXXKII. 

Thine  eyes  I  love ,  and  they ,  as  pityisg  me , 

Knowing  thy  heart  torments  me  with  disdain , 

Have  put  on  black ,  and  loving  nourners  be , 

Looking  with  pretty  ruth  upon  my  pain. 

And,  truly,  not  the  morning  sun  of  heaven 

Better  becomes  the  grey  cheeks  of  the  east, 

Nor  that  full  star  that  ushers  in  the  even 

Doth  half  that  glory  to  the  sober  west , 

As  those  two  mourning  eyes  become  thy  face. 

0!  let  11,  then,  as  well  beseem  thy  heart 

To  mourn  for  me ,  since  mourning  doth  thee  grace , 

And  suit  thy  pity  like  in  every  part : 

Then  will  I  swear,  beauty  herself  is  black , 

And  all  they  foul  that  thy  compleiion  lack. 

CXXXIII. 

Beshrew  that  heart ,  that  makes  my  heart  to  groan* 
For  that  deep  wound  it  gives  my  friend  and  me ! 
Is 't  not  enough  to  torture  me  alone , 
But  slave  Jo  slavery  my  sweet'st  friend  must  be? 
Me  from  myself  thy  cruel  eye  hath  taken , 
And  my  neit  self  thou  harder  hast  engrossed ; 
Of  him ,  myself ,  and  thee ,  I  am  forsaken ; 
A  torment  thrice  threefold  thus  to  be  ctos^^. 
Pn'son  my  heart  id  tby  steel  bosom*s  Nvwd , 
Bat,  then,  m/ friend's  heart  let  m^pootYl««I^.^^^^^  ^.^ 
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Whoe'er  keeps  me ,  let  my  heart  be  his  guard ; 

Thou  caast  not  then  use  rigour  in  my  jail : 
And  yet  thou  wilt;  fori,  being  pent  in  thee , 
Perforce  am  thine ,  and  all  that  is  in  me. 

CXXXIV. 

So ,  now  I  ha?e  confessed  that  he  is  thine , 
And  I  myself  am  mortgaged  to  thy  will ;  * 

Myself  I  '11  forfeit,  so  that  other  mine 
Thou  wilt  restore ,  to  be  my  comfort  still : 
But  thou  wilt  not ,  nor  he  will  not  be  free , 
For  thou  art  covetous ,  and  he  is  kind ; 
He  learn 'd  but ,  surety-like ,  to  write  for  me , 
Under  that  bond  that  him  as  fast  doth  bind. 
The  statute  of  thy  beauty  .thou  wilt  take , 
Thou  usurer ,  that  put'st  forth  all  to  use , 
And  sue  a  friend ,  came  debtor  for  my  sake ; 
So  him  I  lose  through  my  unkind  abuse. 
Him  have  I  lost ;  thou  hast  both  him  and  me : 
He  pays  the  whole,  and  yet  am  I  not  free. 

cxxxv. 

Whoever  hath  her  wish ,  thou  hast  thy  TFUl^ 
And  JFill  to  boot ,  and  JfFiU  in  over-plus ; 
More  than  enough  am  I ,  that  vex  thee  still , 
To  thy  sweet  will  making  addition  thus. 
Wilt  thou ,  •  whose  will  is  large  and  spacious ,  i 
Not  once  vouchsafe  to  hide  my  will  in  thine? 
Shall  will  in  others  seem  right  gracious , 
And  in  my  will  no  fair  acceptance  shine? 
The  sea,  all  water,  yet  receives  rain  still , 
And  in  abundance  addeth  to  his  store ; 
£lothoU;  being  rich  in  ^?7/,  add  to  thy  ^tV/ 
One  will  of  mine ,  lo  make  l\ii\w%'fe  WiUxoat^. 
JLet  Qo  unkind ,  nofaVtb^sfctO^i^^^V^V^ 
Think  aU  but  one ,  audi  me  \vi  VJaaX.  wie  W\\\. 
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CXXXVI. 

If  thy  soul  check  thee  that  I  come  so  near , 

Swear  to  thy  blind  soul  that  I  was  thy  fFill, 

And  will,  thy  soul  knows ,  is  admitted  there ; 

Thus  far  for  love ,  my  love-suit,  sweet,  fulfil. 

fFill  will  fulfil  the  treasure  of  thy  love , 

Ay ,  fill  it  full  with  wills ,  and  my  will  one. 

In  things  of  great  receipt  with  ease  we  prove , 

Among  a  number  one  is  reckoned  none  : 

Then ,  in  the  number  let  me  pass  untold , 

Though  in  thy  stores'  account  I  one  must  be ; 

For  nothing  hold  me ,  so  it  please  thee  hold 

That  nothing  me ,  a  something  sweet  to  thee : 
Make  but  my  name  thy  love ,  and  love  that  still , 
And  then  thou  lov'st  me ,  —  for  my  name  is  ]^ill. 

CXXXVII. 

Thou  blind  fool ,  Love ,  what  dost  thou  to  mine  eyes , 

That  they  behold ,  and  see  not  what  they  see  ? 

They  know  what  beauty  is ,  see  where  it  lies , 

Y^t  what  the  best  is ,  take  the  worst  to  be. 

If  eyes ,  corrupt  by  over-parlial  looks , 

Be  anchor'd  in  the  bay  where  all  men  ride , 

Why  of  eyes'  falsehood  hast  thou  forged  hooks , 

Whereto  the  judgment  of  my  heart  is  tied? 

Why  should  my  heart  think  that  a  several  plot, 

Which  my  heart  knows  the  wide  world's  common  place? 

Or  mine  eyes  seeing  this,  say,  this  is  not, 

To  put  fair  truth  upon  so  foul  a  face? 

In  things  right  true  my  heart  and  eyes  have  erred , 
And  to  this  false  plague  are  they  now  transferred. 

CXXjXVIII. 

When  my  love  swears  that  she  is  made  of  truth , 
I  do  believe  her,  though  1  know  sheWes  ^ 
Thai  she  might  think  me  some  unlulOT*d  'jo^i^  ^ 
Unlearned  in  ilie  world's  false  sublVelVes. 

vu. 
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Thus  vainly  thiDking  that  she  thinks  me  young, 
Although  she  knows  my  days  are  past  the  best. 
Simply  I  credit  her  false-speaking  tongue : 
On  both  sides  thus  is  simple  truth  supprest. 
But  wherefore  says  she  not,  she  is  unjust? 
And  wherefore  say  not  I ,  that  I  am  old? 
O!  love's  best  habit  is  in  seeming  trust, 
And  age  in  love  loves  not  to  have  years^old: 

Therefore  I  lie  with  her,  and  she  with  me, 

And  in  our  faults  by  lies  we  flatter'd  be. 

CXXXIX. 

O !  call  not  me  to  justify  the  wrong , 
That  thy  unkindness  lays  upon  my  heart; 
Wound  me  not  with  thine  eye ,  but  with  thy  tongue , 
Use  power  with  power ,  and  slay  me  not  by  art. 
Tell  me  thou  lov'st  elsewhere ;  but  in  my  sight ,        ^ 
Dear  heart,  forbear  to  glance  thine  eye  aside : 
What  need'st  thou  wound  with  cunning,  when  thy  might 
Is  more  than  my  o'er-press*d  defence  can  'bide? 
Let  me  excuse  thee :  ah !  my  love  well  knows 
Her  pretty  looks  have  been  mine  enemies , 
And  therefore  from  my  face  she  turns  my  foes, 
That  they  elsewhere  might  dart  their  injuries. 
Yet  do  not  so ;  but  since  I  am  near  slain , 
'Kill  me  out-right  with  looks ,  and  rid  my  pain. 

CXL. 

Be  wise  as  thou  art  cruel ;  do  not  press 

My  tongue-tied  patience  with  too  much  disdain ; 

Lest  sorrow  lend  me  words ,  and  words  express 

.  The  manner  of  my  pity-wanting  pain. 
If  I  might  teach  thee  wit ,  better  it  were , 
Though  not  to  love ,  yet ,  love ,  to  tell  me  so ; 
As  teslj  sick  men ,  when  their  deaths  be  near, 

No  news  but  health  Crom  lYicvt  ^\\^%\^\w!k%VcLV«  *. 

For  y  i£  I  should  despair ,  1  s\\o\\\A  %^^^  ^^^  > 
And  in  my  madness  mVft>Dixav*^>8.\\\^lVJw^^\ 
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Now  this  ill-wresting  world  is  grown  so  bad , 
Mad  slanderers  by  mad  ears  belie?ed  be. 

That  I  may  not  be  so ,  nor  thou  belied , 

Bear  thine  eyes  straight,  though  thy  proud  heart  go  wide, 

CXLI. 

In  faith  I  do  not  love  thee  with  mine  eyes , 

For  they  in  thee  a  thousand  errors  note ; 

But 't  is  my  heart  that  loves  what  they  despise , 

Who  in  despite  of  view  is  pleas'd  to  dote. 

Nor  are  mine  ears  with  thy  tongue's  tune  delighted ; 

Nor  tender  feeling ,  to  base  touches  prone. 

Nor  taste,  nor  smell,  desire  to  be  invited 

To  any  sensual  feast  with  thee  alone : 

But  my  five  wits ,  nor  my  five  senses  can 

Dissuade  one  foolish  heart  from  serving  thee , 

Who  leave  unsway'd  the  likeness  of  a  man. 

Thy  proud  heart's  slave  and  vassal  wretch  to  be : 

Only  my  plague  thus  far  I  count  my  gain , 

That  she  that  makes  me  sin  awards  me  pain. 

CXLU. 

Love  is  my  sin ,  and  thy  dear  virtue  hate , 
Hate  of  my  sin ,  grounded  on  sinful  loving. 
O !  but  with  mine  compare  thou  thine  own  state , 
And  thou  shalt  find  it  merits  not  reproving; 
Or ,  if  it  do ,  not  from  those  lips  of  thine , 
That  have  profan'd  their  scarlet  ornaments , 
And  seal'd  false  bonds  of  love  as  oft  as  mine , 
Robb'd  others'  beds  revenues  of  their  rents. 
Be  it  lawful  I  love  thee ,  as  thou  lov'st  those 
Whom  thine  eyes  woo  as  mine  importune  thee: 
Root  pity  in  thy  heart ,  that  when  it  grows ,  ' 

Thy  pity  may  deserve  to  pitied  be. 
Jftbou  dost  seek  to  have  what  iVioa  dQsX\i\^<^  ^ 
Bf  self-example  may'st  thou  be  dea\e^>' 
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CXLIU. 

Lo !  as  a  careful  housewife  runs  to  catch 
One  of  her  feather'd  creatures  broke  away , 
Sets  dowo  her  babe ,  aad  makes  all  swift  dispatch 
In  pursuit  of  the  thing  she  would  have  stay ; 
Whilst  her  neglected  child  holds  her  in  chace , 
Cries  to  catch  her  whose  busy  care  is  bent 
To  follow  that  which  flies  before  her  face , 
Not  prizing  her  poor  infant's  discontent : 
So  run'st  thou  after  that  which  flies  from  thee , 
Whilst  I,  thybabe>,  chase  thee  afar  behind; 
But  if  thou  catch  thy  hope ,  turn  back  to  me , 
And  play  the  mother's  part ,  kiss  me ,  be  kind . 
So  will  I  pray  that  thou  may'st  hare  thy  fFill , 
If  thou  turn  back ,  and  my  loud  crying  still. 

CXLIV. 

Two  loves  I  have  of  comfort  and  despair , 
Which  like  two  spirits  do  suggest  me  still : 
The  better  angel  is  a  man ,  right  fair , 
The  wo'rser  spirit  a  woman ,  coloured  ill. 
To  win  me  soon  to  bell ,  my  female  evil 
Tempteth  my  better  angel  from  my  side , 
And  would  corrupt  my  saint  to  be  a  devil , 
Wooing  his  purity  with  her  foul  pride. 
And  whether  that  my  angel  be  turn'd  fiend , 
Suspect  I  may ,  yet  not  directly  tell ; 
But  being  both  from  me ,  both  to  each  friend , 
I  guess  one  angel  in  another's  hell : 
Yet  this  shall  I  ne'er  know ,  but  live  in  doubt , 
Till  my  bad  angel  fire  my  good  one  out. 

CXLV. 

Those  lips  that  Love's  own  hand  did  make , 
Breath'd  forth  the  souud  l\i^\.^\^  ^ ""  \W\ft  ^" 
Tome  that  languisVdioTYiW  %«^s.^\ 
But  when  she  saw  m|f  woftl\j\«>\aV.«k  ^ 
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Straight  io  her  heart  did  mercy  eome. 
Chiding  that  tongae ,  that  ever  sweet 
Was  us'd  io  giving  gentle  doom , 
And  taught  it  thus  anew  to  greet. 
**I  hate"  she  alter'd  with  an  end , 
That  followed  it  as  gentle  day 
Doth  follow  night,  who ,  like  a  fiend , 
From  heaven  to  hell  is  flown  away : 

**  I  hale"  from  hale  away  she  threw, 

Andsav'dmylife,  saying — "not you." 

CXLVI. 

Poor  soul ,  the  center  of  my  sinful  earth , 
Fool'd  by  those  rebel  powers  that  thee  array , 
Why  dost  thou  pine  within ,  and  suffer  dearth , 
Painting  thy  outward  walls  so  costly  gay? 
»    Why  so  large  cost ,  having  so  short  a  lease , 
Dost  thou  upon  thy  fading  mansion  spend? 
Shall  worms ,  inheritors  of  this  excess , 
Eat  up  thy  charge  ?  is  this  thy  body's  end? 
Then ,  soul ,  live  thou  upon  thy  servant's  loss , 
And  let  that  pine  to  aggravate  thy  store ; 
Buy  terms  divine  in  selling  hours  of  dross ; 
Within  be  fed ,  without  be  rich  no  more : 
So  shalt  thou  feed  on  death ,  that  feeds  on  men , 
And,  death  once  dead ,  there 's  no  more  dying  then. 

CXLVII. 
My  love  is  as  a  fever ,  longing  still 
For  that  which  longer  nurseth  the  disease ; 
Feeding  on  that  which  doth  preserve  the  ill , 
Th'  uncertain  sickly  appetite  to  please. 
My  reason ,  the  physician  to  my  love , 
Angry  that  his  prescriptions  are  not  kept. 
Hath  left  me ,  and  I  desperate  now  approve , 
Desire  is  death ,  which  physic  did  eice^X. 
Past  cure  lam,  now  reasoix  is  past  cat© , 
And  frantic  mad  with  ever-more  umesl*. 
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My  thoughts  and  my  discourse  as  madmeo's  are , 
At  randoin  from  the  truth  vainly  expressed ; 
For  I  have  sworn  thee  fair  ^  and  thought  thee  bright , 
Who  art  as  black  as  hell ,  as  dark  as  night. 
CXLVIII. 
0  me !  what  eyes  hath  love  put  in  my  head , 
Which  have  no  correspondence  with  true  sight ! 
Or,  if  they  have,  where  is  my  judgment  fled , 
That  censures  falsely  what  they  see  aright? 
If  that  be  fair  whereon  my  false  eyes  dote , 
What  means  the  world  to  say  it  is  not  so? 
If  it  be  not ,  then  love  doth  well  denote 
Love's  eye  is  not  so  true  as  all  men's :  no , 
How  can  it?  O!  how  can  love's  eye  be  true , 
That  is  so  vex'd  with  watching  and  with  tears? 
No  marvel ,  then ,  though  I  mistake  my  view ; 
The  sun  itself  sees  not,  till  heaven  clears. 
O  cunning  love !  with  tears  thou  keep'st  me  blind , 
Lest  eyes  well-seeing  thy  foul  faults  should  find. 
CXLIX. 
Canst  thou,  0  cruel!  say,  I  love  thee  not, 
When  I,  against  myself ,  with  thee  partake? 
Do  I  not  think  on  Ihee ,  when  I  forgot 
Am  of  myself,  all  tyrant,  for  thy  sake? 
Who  hateth  thee  that  I  do  call  my  friend? 
On  whom  frown'st  thou  that  I  do  fawn  upon  ? 
Nay ,  if  thou  low'rst  on  me ,  do  I  not  spend 
Revenge  upon  myself  with  present  moan? 
What  merit  do  I  in  myself  respect. 
That  is  so  proud  thy  service  to  despise , 
When  all  my  best  doth  worship  thy  defect, 
Commanded  by  the  motion  of  thine  eyes? 
But ,  love ,  hate  on ,  for  now  I  know  thy  mind : 
Those  that  can  see  thou  lov'st ,  and  I  am  blind. 

O  /  from  what  power  ^a%\.  VXi^xsl  WVs  ^wi«tV^m\^\. , 
With  iosufficieDC^  m^  YifiwX  Vq  s^^^*^ 
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To  make  me  give  the  lie  to  my  true  sight , 

And  swear  that  brightness  doth  not  grace  the  day? 

Whence  hast  thou  this  becoming  of  things  ill. 

That  in  the  very  refuse  of  thy  deeds 

There  is  such  strength  and  warrantise  of  skill, 

That  in  my  mind  thy  worst  all  best  eiceeds? 

Who  taught  thee  how  to  make  me  love  thee  more, 

The  more  I  hear  and  see  just  cause  of  hate? 

0 !  though  I  love  what  others  do  abhor , 

With  others  thou  should'st  not  abhor  my  state : 

If  thy  unworlhioess  rais'd  love  in  me, 

More  worthy  I  to  be  belov'd  of  thee. 

CLI. 

Love  is  too  young  to  know  what  conscience  is; 
Tet  who  knows  not,  conscience  is  bom  of  love? 
Then,  gentle  cheater,  urge  not  my  amiss , 
Lest  guilty  of  my  faults  thy  sweet  self  prove : 
For ,  thou  betraying  me ,  I  do  betray 
My  nobler  part  to  my  gross  body's  treason ; 
My  soul  doth  tell  my  body  that  he  may 
Triumph  in  love ;  flesh  stays  no  farther  reason , 
But  rising  at  thy  name ,  doth  point  out  thee 
As  his  triumphant  prize.     Proud  of  this  pride , 
He  is  contented  thy  poor  drudge  to  be , 
To  stand  in  thy  affairs ,  fall  by  thy  side. 

No  want  of  conscience  hold  it,  that  I  call 

Her  love,  for  whose  dear  love  I  rise  and  fall. 

CLII. 

In  loving  thee  thou  know'st  I  am  forsworn , 

But  thou  art  twice  forsworn ,  to  me  love  swearing; 

In  act  thy  bed-vow  broke ,  and  new  faith  torn , 

In  vowing  new  hate  after  new  love  bearing. 

But  why  of  two  oaths*  breach  do  I  accuse  thee , 

When  I  break  twenty?  I  am  perjut'd  mosX; 

For  all  my  vcws  are  oaths  but  to  misuse  VYiee  ^  ' 

ind  all  my  honest  faith  in  thee  is  lost ; 
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For  I  have  sworn  deep  oaths  of  thy  deep  kiodness , 
Oaths  of  thy  love,  thy  truth,  thy  constancy ; 
And  to  enlighten  thee ,  gave  eyes  to  blindness , 
Or  made  them  swear  against  the  thing  they  see ; 
For  I  have  sworn  thee  fair :  more  perjur'd  I , 
To  swear  against  the  tmth  so  foul  a  lie ! 

CLIII. 

Cupid  laid  by  his  brand ,  and  fell  asleep : 
A  maid  of  Dian's  this  advantage  found. 
And  his  love-kindling  fire  did  quickly  steep 
In  a  cold  valley-fountain  of  that  ground ; 
Which  borrowed  from  this  holy  fire  of  love 
A  dateless  lively  heat,  still  to  endure , 
And  grew  a  seething  bath ,  which  yet  men  prove , 
Against  strange  maladies  a  sovereign  cure. 
But  at  my  mistress'  eye  love's  brand  new-fired , 
The  boy  for  trial  needs  would  touch  my  breast; 
I  sick  withal ,  the  help  of  bath  desired , 
And  thither  hied ,  a  sad  distemper'd  guest , 
But  found  no  cure :  the  bath  for  my  help  lies 
Where  Cupid  got  new  fire ,  my  mistress'  eyes. 

CLIV. 

The  little  Love-god  lying  once  asleep, 
Laid  by  his  side  his  heart-inflaming  brand , 
Whilst  many  nymphs ,  that  vow'd  chaste  life  to  keep , 
Came  tripping  by ;  but  in  her  maiden  hand 
The  fairest  votary  took  up  that  fire 
Which  many  legions  of  true  hearts  had  warm'd : 
And  so  the  general  of  hot  desire 
Was ,  sleeping ,  by  a  virgin  hand  disarm'd. 
This  brand  she  quenched  in  a  cool  well  by. 
Which  from  love's  fire  took  heat  perpetual. 
Growing  a  bath ,  and  healthful  remedy 
formendiseas'd-,  but.!,  m^ toasU^ss*  \}K!tiJ\ , 
\  Came  there  for  cure ,  ati^v\i\aM^^^^'^'^^^^> 
Lore's  fire  heats  vatet ,  -vaVw  cqqXsx^qvXw^. 
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OM  off  a  hill  whose  concave  womb  re-worded 
)laintful  story  from  a  sistering  vale , 
spirits  t*  attend  this  double  voice  accorded , 
d  down  I  laid  to  list  the  sad-ton'd  tale ; 
;  long  espy'd  a  fickle  maid  full  pale , 
iring  of  papers ,  breaking  rings  a-twain , 
•rming  her  world  with  sorrow's  wind  and  rain. 

on  her  head  a  platted  hive  of  straw , 

lich  fortified  her  visage  from  the  sun , 

lereon  the  thought  might  think  sometime  it  saw 

B  carcase  of  a  beauty  spent  and  done: 

ne  had  not  scythed  all  that  youth  begun , 

r  youth  all  quit;  but ,  spite  of  heaven's  fell  rage , 

ne  beauty  peep'd  through  lattice  of  sear'd  age. 

;  did  she  heave  her  napkin  to  her  eyne , 
lich  on  it  had  conceited  characters , 
cindering  the  silken  figures  in  the  brine 
At  season'd  woe  had  pelleted  in  tears, 
d  often  reading  what  contents  it  bears ; 
often  shrieking  undislinguish'd  woe 
clamours  of  all  size ,  both  high  and  low. 

•netimes  berleveVd  eyes  their  carriage  nde  ^ 
Aejr  did  battery  to  the  spheres  iniend ; 
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Sometime,  diverted,  their  poor  balls  are  tied 
To  the  orbed  earth ;  sometimes  they  do  extend 
Their  view  right  on ;  anon  their  gazes  lend 
To  every  place  at  once ,  and  do  where  fix'd , 
The  miqd  and  sight  distractedly  commix'd. 

Her  hair,  nor  loose,  nor  tied  in  formal  plat , 

Proclaim'd  in  her  a  careless  hand  of  pride ; 

For  some,  untuck'd,  descended  her  sheav'd  hat, 

HtfDging  her  pale  and  pined  cheek  beside ; 

Some  in  her  threaden  GUet  still  did  bide , 

And ,  true  to  bondage ,  would  not  break  from  thence , 

Though  slackly  braided  in  loose  negligence. 

A  thousand  favours  from  a  maund  she  drew 

Of  amber,  crystal,  and  of  bedded  jet. 

Which  one  by  one  she  in  a  river  threw , 

Upon  whose  weeping  margent  she  was  set; 

Like  usury ,  applying  wet  to  wet , 

Or  monarchs'  hands ,  that  let  not  bounty  fall 

Where  want  cries  **  some ,"  but  where  excess  begs  all. 

Of  folded  schedules  had  she  many  a  one , 

Which  she  perus'd,  sigh'd,  tore,  and  gave  the  flood; 

Crack'd  many  a  ring  of  posied  gold  and  bone , 

Bidding  them  find  their  sepulchres  in  mud ; 

Found  yet  more  letters  sadly  pen*d  in  blood , 

With  sleided  silk  feat  and  affectedly 

Eivswatb'd,  and  seal'd  to  curious  secrecy. 

These  often  bath'd  she  in  her  fluxive  eyes , 
And  often  kiss*d ,  and  often  'gan  to  tear; 
Cry'd,  O  false  Uood!  thou  register  of  lies, 
What  unapproved  witness  dost  thou  bear ! 
Ink  would  have  seem'd  more  black  and  damned  here. 
This  said ,  in  top  of  rage  the  lines  she  rents, 
Big  d/scobtend  so  brcak\\i%l\v^\x  t^^l^tvls, 

A  reverend  man  thalgra3L'dVi\s^\VX\^\i\^^ 
fiometiine  a  blusterer ,  \\MSL\.x>Ax\sSS\fc^Tiw 
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Of  court,  ofeity,  and  had  let  go  by 
The  swiftest  hoars ,  observed  as  they  flew , 
Towards  this  afflicted  fancy  fastly  drew ; 
4.nd,  privileged  by  age,  desires  to  know, 
[a  brief,  the  grounds  and  motives  of  her  woe. 

So  slides  he  down  upon  his  grained  bat, 
4.nd  comely-distant  sits  he  by  her  side; 
When  he  again  desires  her,  being  sat. 
Her  grievance  with  his  hearing  to  divide : 
[f  that  from  him  there  may  be  aught  applied , 
Whieh  may  her  suffering  ecstasy  assuage , 
T  is  promised  in  the  charity  of  age. 

Father,  she  says,  though  in  me  you  behold 
rhe  injury  of  many  a  blasting  hour. 
Let  it  not  tell  your  judgment  I  am  old ; 
Not  age,  but  sorrow,  over  me  hath  power : 
[  might  as  yet  have  been  a  spreading  flower , 
Fresh  to  myself ,  if  I  had  self-applied 
Love  to  myself,  and  to  no  love  beside. 

But  woe  is  me !  too  early  I  attended 

1  youthful  suit ,  it  was  to  gain  my  grace ; 

0 1  one  by  nature's  outwards  so  commended , 

That  maidens'  eyes  stuck  over  all  his  face . 

Love  lack'd  a  dwelling,  and  made  him  her  place; 

4.nd  when  in  his  fair  parts  she  did  abide , 

She  was  new  lodg'd,  and  newly  deified. 

His  browny  locks  did  hang  in  crooked  curls , 
ind  every  light  occasion  of  the  wind 
Upon  his  lips  their  silken  parcels  hurls : 
What 's  sweet  to  do ,  to  do  will  aptly  find ; 
Each  eye  that  saw  him  did  enchant  the  mind , 
For  on  his  visage  was  in  little  drawn. 
What  largeness  thinks  in  paradise  was  sawn. 

^mallsbowofman  was  yet  upon  his  cbvu 
fispbcBoix  down  began  but  to  appear , 
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Like  unshorn  Tehet ,  on  that  termless  skin , 
Whose  bare  out-brag'd  the  web  it  seem'd  to  wear ; 
Ypt  show'd  his  visage  by  that  cost  most  dear , 
And  nice  affections  wavering  stood  in  doubt 
Ifbestwereasitwas,  or  best  without. 

His  qualities  were  beauteous  as  his  form , 

For  maiden-tongu*d  he  was,  and  thereof  free ; 

Tet,  if  men  mov'd  him ,  was  he  such  a  storm 

As  oft  'twixt  May  and  April  is  to  see , 

When  winds  breathe  sweet,  unruly  though  they  be. 

His  rudeness  so ,  with  his  authorized  youth , 

Did  livery  falseness  in  a  pride  of  truth. 

Well  could  he  ride ,  and  often  men  would  say , 

' '  That  horse  his  mettle  from  his  rider  takes : 

Proud  of  subjection,  noble  by  the  sway , 

What  rounds,  what  bounds,  what  course,  what  stop  he  makes 

And  controversy  hence  a  question  takes, 

Whether  the  horse  by  him  became  his  deed , 

Or  he  his  manage  by  the  well-doing  steed. 

But  quickly  on  this  side  the  verdict  went. 
His  real  habitude  gave  life  and  grace 
To  appertainings  and  to  ornament, 
Accomplished  in  himself,  not  in  his  case : 
All  aids ,  themselves  made  fairer  by  their  place , 
Came  for  additions ,  yet  their  purpos'd  trim 
Piec'd  not  his  grace ,  but  were  all  grac'd  by  him. 

So  on  the  tip  of  his  subduing  tongue, 

All  kind  of  arguments  and  question  deep, 

All  replication  prompt,  and  reason  strong. 

For  his  advantage  still  did  wake  and  sleep : 

To  make  the  weeper  laugh ,  the  laugher  weep , 

He  had  the  dialect  and  different  skill, 

Catching  ail  passions  in  his  ciaCt  of  will: 
rAatlie  did  in  the  geaeTa\Yjosom\«v%ti 
^  young,  of  old;  audse\^aVioV\i<iVit\«>»x^^, 
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To  dwell  with  him  in  thoughts,  or  to  remain 
In  personal  duty,  following  where  he  haunted : 
Consents,  bewitch'd,  ere  he  desire  have  granted; 
And  dialogued  for  him  what  he  would  say, 
Ask'd  their  own  wills,  and  made  their  wills  obey. 

Many  there  were  that  did  his  picture  get , 

To  serve  their  eyes,  and  in  it  put  their  mind; 

Like  fools  that  in  th'  imagination  set 

The  goodly  objects  which  abroad  they  find 

Of  lands  and  mansions ,  their's  in  thought  assigned; 

And  labouring  in  more  pleasures  to  bestow  them. 

Than  the  true  gouty  landlord  which  doth  owe  them. 

So  many  have ,  that  never  touch'd  his  hand , 
Sweetly  supposed  them  mistress  of  his  heart. 
My  woeful  self,  that  ^id  in  freedom  stand , 
And  was  my  own  fee-simple ,  (not  in  part) 
What  with  his  art  in  youth ,  and  youth  in  art , 
Threw  my  affections  in  his  charmed  power, 
Reserv'd  the  stalk ,  and  gave  him  all  my  flower. 

Yet  did  I  not,  as  some  my  equals  did , 

Demand  of  him,  nor,  being  desired ,  yielded; 

Finding  myself  in  honour  so  forbid , 

With  safest  distance  I  mine  honour  shielded.  ' 

Experience  for  me  many  bulwarks  builded 

Of  proofs  new-bleeding,  which  remained  the  foil 

Of  this  false  jewel ,  and  his  amorous  spoil. 

But  ah!  who  ever  shunn'd  by  prebedent 
The  destin*d  ill  she  must  herself  assay? 
Or  forc'd  examples ,  'gainst  her  own  content. 
To  put  the  by-pass'd  perils  in  her  way? 
Counsel  may  stop  a  while  what  will  not  stay; 
For  when  we  rage ,  advice  is  often  seen 
By  blunting  us  to  make  our  wits  more  keen. 

"Nor gives  it  satisfaction  to  our  blood , 

TJutt  we  must  curb  it  upon  others'  prooC »  ^^- 
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To  be  forbid  the  sweets  that  seem  so  good , 
For  fear  of  harms  that  preach  in  our  behoof. 
0  appetite ,  from  judgment  stand  aloof! 
The  one  a  palate  hath  that  needs  will  taste, 
Though  reason  weep,  and  cry,  *' it  is  thy  last." 

For  farther  I  could  say,  *' this  man's  untrue," 
And  knew  the  patterns  of  his  foul  beguiling; 
Heard  where  his  plants  in  others'  orchards  grew. 
Saw  how  deceits  were  gilded  in  his  smiling; 
Knew  vows  were  ever  brokers  to  defiling; 
Thought  characters,  and  words,  merely  but  art^ 
And  bastards  of  his  foul  adulterate  heart. 

And  long  upon  these  terms  I  held  my  city, 
Till  thus  he  'gan  besiege  me :  **  Crentle  maid , 
Have  of  my  suffering  youth  some  feeling  pity , 
And  be  not  of  my  holy  tows  afraid : 
That 's  to  you  sworn ,  to  none  was  ever  said ; 
t    For  feasts  of  love  I  have  been  call'd  unto , 
Till  now  did  ne'er  invite,  nor  never  vow. 

All  my  offences  that  abroad  you  see , 

Are  errors  of  the  blood ,  none  of  the  mind ; 

Love  made  them  not:  with  acture  they  may  be , 

Where  neither  party  is  nor  true  nor  kind : 

They  sought  their  shame  that  so  their  shame  did  find , 

And  so  much  less  of  shame  in  me  remains. 

By  how  much  of  me  their  reproach  contains. 

Among  the  many  that  mine  eyes  have  seen , 

Not  one  whose  flame  my  heart  so  much  as  warmed , 

Or  my  affection  put  to  the  smallest  teen , 

Or  any  of  my  leisure  ever  charmed : 

Harm  have  I  done  to  them ,  but  ne'er  was  harmed ; 

Kept  hearts  in  liveries ,  but  mine  ovm  was  free , 

And  reign'd ,  command^tv%\iibK&  mQaatchy. 

Look  here ,  what  tributes ^o\ttA^^^wk^^«B» ^w\\sa  ^ 
O/paled  pearls ,  and  rub\«a  tt^  »\Aa«i^\ 
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FigorfDg  that  they  their  passions  likewise  lent  me 
Of  grief  and  blushes ,  aptly  understood 
In  bloodless  white  and  the  encrimson'd  mood; 
Effects  of  terror  and  dear  modesty, 
Encamp'd  in  hearts,  but  fighting  outwardly. 

iLndlo!  behold  these  talents  of  their  hair, 
With  twisted  metal  amorously  impleach'd , 
I  have  receiv'd  from  many  a  several  fair, 
(Their  kind  acceptance  weepingly  beseech'd) 
With  the  annexions  of  fair  gems  enrich'd , 
4nddeep~brain'd  sonnets,  that  did  amplify 
Each  stone's  dear  nature  f  worth ,  and  quality. 

Ihe  diamond;  why,  'twas  beautiful  and  hard, 

Whereto  his  invis'd  properties  did  tend, 

The  deep-green  emerald,  in  whose  fresh  regard 

Weak  sights  their  sickly  radiance  do  amend ; 

The  heaven-hued  sapphire ,  and  the  opal  blend 

With  objects  manifold :  each  several  stone , 

With  wit  well  blazon'd ,  smil'd,  or  made  some  moan. 

Lo !  all  these  trophies  of  affections  hot , 

Of  pensiv'd  and  subdued  desires  the  tender. 

Nature  hath  charg'd  me  that  I  hoard  them  not , 

But  yield  them  up  where  I  myself  must  render ; 

That  is,  to  you,  my  origin  and  ender: 

For  these,  of  force,  must  your  oblations  be , 

Since  I  their  altar,  you  enpatron  me. 

0!  then,  advance ofyours that phraseless hand, 
Whose  white  weighs  down  the  airy  scale  of  praise; 
Take  all  these  similes  to  your  own  command, 
Hallow'd  with  sighs  that  burning  lungs  did  raise; 
What  me,  your  minister,  for  you  obeys. 
Works  under  you ;  and  to  your  audit  comes 
Their  distract  parcels  in  combined  sums. 

Lo!  this  device  was  seat  me  from  a  mui  ^ 
frsjsiersanctJJSed,  0/ holiest  note; 
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Which  late  her  ooble  suit  io  court  did  shun , 
Whose  rarest  hayings  made  the  blossoms  dote: 
For  she  was  sought  hy  spirits  of  richest  coat, 
But  kept  cold  distance ,  and  did  thence  remove , 
To  spend  her  living  in  eternal  love. 

ButO,  my  sweet!  what  labour  is 't  to  leave 

The  thing  we  have  not ,  mastering  what  not  strives? 

Paling  the  place  which  did  no  form  receive; 

Playing  patient  sports  in  unconstrained  gyves? 

She  that  her  fame  so  to  herself  contrives , 

The  scars  of  battle  scapeth  by  the  flight, 

And  makes  her  absence  valiant ,  not  henmight. 

.0,  pardon  me,  in  that  my  boast  is  true  I 
The  accident  which  brought  me  to  her  eye, 
Upon  the  moment  did  her  force  subdue , 
And  now  she  would  the  caged  cloister  fly;  ' 
Religious  love  put  out  religion's  eye : 
Not  to  be  tempted ,  would  she  be  immur'd , 
And  now,  to  tempt  all,  liberty  procured. 

How  mighty  then  you  are ,  0  hear  me  tell ! 

The  broken  bosoms  that  to  me  belong , 

Have  emptied  all  their  fountains  in  my  well , 

And  mine  I  pour  your  ocean  all  among : 

I  strong  o'er  them ,  and  you  o'er  me  being  strong, 

Must  for  your  victory  us  all  congest, 

As  compound  love  to  physic  your  cold  breast. 

My  parts  had  power  to  charm  a  sacred  sun , 
Who,  disciplined,  I  dieted  in  grace, 
Believ'd  her  eyes ,  when  they  t'  assail  begun ,. 
All  vows  and  consecrations  giving  place. 
O  most  potential  love !  vow,  bond,  nor  space, 
In  thee  hath  neither  sting,  knot,  nor  confine. 
For  thou  art  all ,  and  a\\  WAii^  ^Vsa  ^t«  ihiae . 

When  thou  impressesl,  ^\i^\.  w^yt^^^^N&'^w^ 
Of  stale  example?    'WVkeuiYiouVTXxVDS^MBftn 
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How  coldly  those  impediments  stand  forth 

Of  wealth,  of  filial  fear,  law,  kindred,  fame? 

Love's  arms  are  peace,  'gainst  rule,  'gainst  sense ,  'gainst  shame ; 

And  sweetens ,  in  the  suffering  pangs  it  bears, 

The  aloes  of  all  forces,  shocks,  and  fears. 

Now ,  all  these  hearts  that  do  on  mine  depend , 
Feeling  it  break,  with  bleeding  groans  they  pine; 
And  supplicant  their  sighs  to  you  extend , 
To  leave  the  battery  that  you  make  'gainst  mine , 
Lending  soft  audience  to  my  sweet  design , 
And  credent  soul  to  that  strong-bonded  oath , 
That  shall  prefer  and  undertake  my  troth." 

This  said ,  his  watery  eyes  he  did  dismount , 

Whose  sights  till  then  were  level'd  on  my  face ;  , 

Each  cheek  a  river  running  from  a  fount 

With  brinish  current  downward  flow'd  apace. 

O ,  how  the  channel  to  the  stream  gave  grace ! 

Who ,  glaz'd  with  crystal ,  gate  the  glowing  roses 

That  flame  through  water  which  their  hue  incloses. 

0  father !  what  a  hell  of  witchcraft  lies 
In  the  small  orb  of  one  particular  tear; 
But  with  the  inundation  of  the  eyes 
What  rocky  heart  to  water  will  not  wear? 
What  breast  so  cold  that  is  not  warmed  here? 
O  cleft  effect !  cold  modesty ,  hot  wrath , 
Both  fire  from  hence  and  chill  extincture  hath! 

For  lo !  his  passion ,  but  an  art  of  craft. 

Even  there  resolv'd  my  reason  into  tears ; 

There  my  white  stole  of  chastity  I  daff 'd ; 

Shook  off  my  sober  guards ,  and  civil  fears : 

Appear  to  him ,  as  he  to  me  appears , 

All  melting ;  though  our  drops  this  difference  bore , 

His  poison'd  me ,  and  mine  did  him  restore. 

Jn  Mm  a  plenitude  o/sabtfe  matter. 

Applied  to  cautels,  all  strange  forms  xecwN^s  ^  . ,  ^ 

VII.  ^^ 
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Of  buraiag  blashes,  or  of  weeping  water, 

Or  swooning  paleness ;  and  he  takes  and  leaves , 

In  either's  aptness,  as  it  best  deceives 

To  blush  at  speeches  rank ,  to  weep  at  woes , 

Or  to  tarn  white ,  and  swoon  at  tragic  shows : 

That  not  a  heart  which  in  his  level  came, 
Could  scape  the  hail  of  his  all-hurting  aim , 
Showing  fair  nature  is  both  kind  and  tame, 
And  veird  in  them ,  did  win  whom  he  would  maim : 
Against  the  thing  he  sought  he  would  eiclaim; 
When  he  most  burn'd  in  heart-wish'd  luxury. 
He  preach'd  pure  maid ,  and  prais'd  cold  chastity. 

Thus ,  merely  with  the  garment  of  a  grace 
The  naked  and  concealed  fiend  he  cover'd; 
That  th*  unexperienc'd  gave  the  tempter  place  ^ 
Which,  like  a  cherubin,  above  them  hover*d. 
Who,  young  aud  simple,  would  not  be  so  lover'd? 
Ah  me!  I  fell;  and  yet  do  question  make , 
What  I  should  do  again  for  such  a  sake. 

0,  that  infected  moisture  of  his  eye ! 
0,  that  false  fire,  which  in  his  cheek  so  glowed! 
0,  that  forc'd  thunder  from  his  heart  did  fly ! 
0,  that  sad  breath  his  spongy  lungs  bestowed ! 
0,  all  that  borrowed  motion ,  seeming  owed , 
Would  yet  again  betray  the  fore-betray'd , 
And  new  pervert  a  reconciled  maid ! 
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When  my  love  swears  that  she  is  made  of  truth 
I  do  believe  her,  though  I  know  she  lies , 
That  she  might  think  me  some  untutor'd  youth 
Unskilful  in  the  world's  false  forgeries. 
Thus  Tainly  thinking  that  she  thinks  me  young, 
Although  I  know  my  years  be  past  the  best, 
I  smiling  credit  her  false  speaking  tongue , 
Out-facing  faults  in  love  with  loye's  ill  rest. 
But  wherefore  says  my  love  that  she  is  young? 
And  wherefore  say  not  I  that  I  am  old  ? 
O !  love's  best  habit  is  a  soothing  tongue , 
And  age,  in  love,  loves  not  to  have  years  told. 
Therefore  I  '11  lie  with  love ,  and  love  with  me , 
Since  that  our  faults  in  love  thus  smothered  be. 

n. 

Two  loves  I  have  of  comfort  and  despair. 
Which  like  two  spirits  do  suggest  me  still : 
The  better  angel  is  a  man ,  right  fair. 
The  worsefspirit  a  woman ,  colour'd  ill. 
To  win  me  soon  to  hell,  my  female  evil 
Tempteth  my  better  angel  from  my  side, 
And  would  corrupt  a  saint  to  be  a  devil. 
Wooing  his  purity  with  her  fair  pride : 
Aad  whether  that  my  angel  be  tum*d  fiend , 
Suspect  I  may,  but  not  directly  tcU  ; 
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Por  being  both  to  me ,  both  to  each  friend , 
I  guess  one  angel  in  another's  hell. 
The  truth  I  shall  not  know,  but  live  in  doubt, 
Till  my  bad  angel  fire  my  good  one  out. 

III. 

Did  not  the  heavenly  rhetorick  of  thine  eye , 
'Gainst  whom  the  world  could  not  hold  argument. 
Persuade  my  heart  to  this  false  perjury? 
Yows  for  thee  broke  deserve  not  punishment. 
A  woman  I  forswore ;  but  I  will  prove , 
Thou  being  a  goddess ,  I  forswore  not  thee : 
My  vow  was  earthly,  thou  a  heavenly  love ; 
Thy  grace  being  gain'd  cures  all  disgrace  in  me.   * 
My  vow  was  breath ,  and  breath  a  vapour  is : 
Then  thou  fair  sun ,  that  on  this  earth  dost  shine , 
Exhale  this  vapour  vow ;  in  thee  it  is : 
If  broken ,  then  it  is  no  fault  of  mine. 

If  by  me  broke ,  what  fool  is  not  so  wise 

To  break  an  oath ,  to  win  a  paradise  ? 

IV. 

Sweet  Cytherea ,  sitting  by  a  brook , 
With  young  Adonis ,  lovely,  fresh  and  green , 
Did  court  the  lad  with  many  a  lovely  look , 
Such  looks  as  none  could  look  but  beauty's  queen. 
She  told  him  stories  to  delight  his  ear; 
She  show'd  him  favours  to  allure  his  eye ; 
To  win  his  heart ,  she  touch'd  him  here  and  there : 
Touches  so  soft  still  conquer  chastity.  ^ 

But  whether  unripe  years  did  want  conceit, 
Or  he  refus'd  to  take  her  figur'd  proffer , 
The  tender  nibblef  would  not  touch  the  bait, 
But  smile  and  jest  at  even  %ciaVV^  ^^w  • 
Tbea ,  fell  she  on  her  back,  t«M  opiftwi ,  wi^\ws^\^«. 
He  rose  and  ran  a^ra^ ;  a\i ,  «o^^^  ^.^^  Vto^«s^\ 
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V.    . 
lake  me  forsworn ,  how  shall  I  swear  to  love? 
T  faith  could  hold ,  if  not  to  beaaty  YOw*d  : 
to  myself  forsworn ,  to  thee  I  '11  constant  prove ; 
loughts ,  to  me  like  oaks,  to  thee  like  osier's  bow'd. 
s  bias  leaves ,  and  makes  his  book  thine  eyes , 
tU  those  pleasures  live ,  that  art  can  comprehend, 
edge  be  the  mark ,  to  know  thee  shall  suffice ; 
irned  is  that  tongue  that  well  can  thee  commend ; 
rant  that  soul  that  sees  thee  without  wonder, 
s  to  me  some  praise ,  that  I  thy  parts  admire : 
re  Jove's  lightning  seems ,  thy  voice  his  dreadful  thunder, 
not  to  anger  bent)  is  music  and  sweet  fire, 
ial  as  thou  art ,  0 !  do  not  love  that  wrong , 
ig  the  heavens'  praise  with  such  an  earthly  tongue. 

^^' 

ad  the  sun  dried  up  the  dewy  morn , 

rce  the  herd  gone  to  the  hedge  for  shade , 

ytherea ,  all  in  love  forlorn , 

Ig  tarriance  for  Adonis  made , 

Q  osier  growing  by  a  brook , 

,  where  Adon  us'd  to  cool  his  spleen: 

the  day ;  she  hotter  that  did  look 

ipproach ,  that  often  there  had  been. 

!  comes ,  and  throws  his  mantle  by, 

9d  stark  naked  on  the  brook's  green  brim ; 

look'd  on  the  world  with  glorious  eye , 

so  wistly  as  this  queen  on  him : 

>pying  her ,  bounc'd  in ,  whereas  he  stood : 

e !  quoth  she ,  why  was  not  I  a  flood  ? 

VII. 

]y  love ,  but  not  so  fair  as  fickle , 
&  dove ,  but  neither  true  nor  trusty ; 
ibaa glass,  and  yet,  as  glass  is ,  bt\Vt\^  ^ 
\D  wax,  and  yet  as  iron  rusty : 
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A  lily  pale,  with  damask  dye  to  grace  her, 
None  fairer,  nor  none  fUser  to  deface  her. 

Her  Ups  to  mine  how  often  hath  she  joined , 
Between  each  kiss  her  oaths  of  true  love  swearing! 
How  many  tales  to  please  me  hath  she  coined , 
Dreading  my  love ,  the  loss  whereof  still  fearing! 
Yet  in  the  midst  of  all  her  pure  protestings , 
Her  faith,  her  oaths,  her  tears,  and  all  were  jestings. 

She  burn'd  with  love ,  as  straw  with  fire  flameth ; 
She  bnrn'd  out  Ioto  ,  as  soon  as  straw  out  bumeth : 
She  fram'd  the  love ,  and  yet  she  foird  the  framing ; 
She  bade  love  last ,  and  yet  she  fell  a  turning. 

Was  this  a  lover ,  or  a  lecher  whether? 

Bad  in  the  best,  though  eicellent  in  neither. 

VIU. 

If  music  and  sweet  poetry  agree , 
As  they  must  needs ,  the  sister  and  the  brother , 
Then ,  must  the  love  be  great  twixt  thee  and  me , 
Because  thou  lov'st  the  one ,  and  I  the  other. 
Douland  to  thee  is  dear,  whose  heavenly  touch , 
Upon  the  lute  doth  ravish  human  sense : 
Spenser  to  me,  whose  deep  conceit  is  such , 
As  passing  all  conceit  needs  no  defence. 
Thou  lov'st  to  hear  the  sweet  melodious  sound 
That  Phoebus'  lute  (the  queen  of  music)  makes; 
And  I  in  deep  delight  am  chiefly  drown'd 
Whenas  himself  to  singing  he  betakes. 
One  god  is  god  of  both,  as  poets  feign , 
One  knight  loves  both ,  and  both  in  thee  remain. 

IX. 

Fair  was  the  morn ,  when  the  fair  queen  of  love. 

Paler  for  sorrow  tban  bet  mvW^VvVt  ^w^ , 
For  Adoo's  sake ,  a  ^ouii%s\.w  ^xom^  wA^^^% 
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Her  stand  she  takes  apon  a  steep  np  hill : 
Anon  Adoois  comes  with  horn  and  hounds  i 
She  silly  queen ,  with  more  than  love's  good  will, 
Forbade  the  boy  he  should  not  pass  those  grounds. 
Once ,  (quoth  she)  did  I  see  a  fair  sweiet  youth 
Here  in  these  brakes  deep-wounded  with  a  boar, 
Deep  in  the  thigh ,  a  spectacle  of  ruth ! 
See,  in  my  thigh,  (quoth  she ,)  here  was  the  sore. 

She  showed  hers ;  he  saw  more  wounds  than  one , 

And  blushing  fled,  and  left  her  all  alone. 

X. 

Sweet  rose ,  fair  flower ,  ,untimely  pluck'd ,  soon  faded , 

Pluck'd  in  the  bud ,  and  faded  in  the  spring ! 

Bright  orient  pearl ,  alack !  too  timely  shaded , 

Fair  creature ,  kill'd  too  soon  by  death's  sharp  sting ! 
Like  a  green  plum  that  hangs  upon  a  tree , 
And  falls ,  (through  wind)  before  the  fall  should  be. 

I  weep  for  thee ,  and  yet  no  cause  I  have ; 
For  why?  thou  leftist  me  nothing  in  thy  will. 
And  yet  thou  left*st  me  more  than  I  did  crave ; 
For  why  7  I  craved  nothing  of  thee  still : 

O  yes ,  (dear  friend) ,  I  pardon  crave  of  thee : 

Thy  discontent  thou  didst  bequeath  to  me. 

XI. 
Venus  with  Adonis  sitting  by  her. 
Under  a  myrtle  shade ,  began  to  woo  him : 
She  told  the  youngling  how  god  Mars  did  try  her, 
And  as  he  fell  to  her,  she  fell  to  him. 
Even  thus ,  (quoth  she)  the  warlike  god  embraced  me ; 
And  then  she  clipp*d  Adonis  in  her  arms ; 
Even  thus ,  (quoth  she)  the  warlike  god  unlac'd  me , 
As  if  the  boy  should  use  like  loving  charms: 
£v^z7  tbas,  (quotb  she)  be  seized  on  my  Wps  ^ 
dad  with  berJips  on  bis  did  act  the  seizure; 
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And  as  she  fetched  breath ,  away  he  skips , 

And  would  Dot  take  her  meaning ,  nor  her  pleasure. 

Ah !  that  I  had  my  lady  at  this  bay , 

To  kiss  and  clip  me  till  I  ran  away ! 

XII. 

Crabbed  age  and  youth 

Cannot  live  together; 
Youth  is  full  of  pleasance , 

Age  is  full  of  care : 
Youth  like  summer  morn , 

Age  like  winter  weather ; 
Youth  like  summer  brave , 

Age  like  winter  bare. 
Youth  is  full  of  sport ,  ^ 

Age's  breath  is  short; 

Youth  is  nimble ,  age  is  lame : 
Youth  is  hot  and  bold , 
Age  is  weak  and  cold ; 

Youth  is  wild ,  and  age  is  tame. 
Age ,  I  do  abhor  thee , 
Youth ,  I  do  adore  thee ; 

0,  my  love,  my  love  is  young! 
Age ,  I  do  defy  thee ; 
0,  sweet  shepherd !  hie  thee, 

For  methinks  thou  stay*st  too  long. 

XIII. 

Beauty  is  but  a  vain  and  doubtful  good, 

A  shining  gloss  that  fadeth  suddenly ; 

A  flower  that  dies ,  when  first  it  'gins  to  bud; 

A  brittle  glass ,  that 's  broken  presently : 
A  doubtful  good ,  a  gloss,  a  glass,  a  flower. 
Lost,  faded,  broken^  deadwilhinanhour. 

Aod  as  goods  lost  are  seld  ot  tk«N%t  ^oxixi^  ^ 
As  faded  gloss  no  nibbing  ^\\\T^^tc&\i\ 
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As  flowers  dead  lie  wither'd  on  the  ground , 
As  broken  glass  no  cement  can  redress ; 

So  beauty  blemish'd  once ,  for  ever  lost , 

In  spite  of  physic,  painting,  pain,  and  cost. 

XIV. 

Good  night,  good  rest. .  Ah !  neither  be  my  share : 

She  bade  good  night ,  that  kept  my  rest  away ; 

And  dafiTd  me  to  a  cabin  hang'd  with  care , 

To  descant  on  the  doubts  of  my  decay. 
Farewell,  quoth  she,  and  come  again  to-morrow : 
Fare  well  I  could  not ,  for  I  supp'd  with  sorrow. 

Yet  at  my  parting  sweetly  did  she  smile , 

In  scorn  or  friendship ,  nill  I  construe  whether : 

'T  may  be ,  she  joy'd  to  jest  at  my  exile, 

T  may  be ,  again  to  make  me  wander  thither ; 

"  Wander ,"  a  word  for  shadows  like  thyself, 

As  take  the  pain ,  but  cannot  pluck  the  pelf. 

xy. 

Lord ,  how  mine  eyes  throw  gazes  to  the  east ! 
My  heart  doth  change  the  watch ,  the  morning  rise 
Doth  cite  each  moving  sense  from  idle  rest. 
Not  daring  trust  the  office  of  mine  eyes , 

While  Philomela  sits  and  sings ,  I  sit  and  mark , 

And  wish  her  lays  were  tuned  like  the  lark ; 

For  she  doth  welcome  day-light  with  her  ditty. 
And  drives  away  dark  dismal-dreaming  night: 
The  night  so  pack'd ,  I  post  unto  my  pretty ; 
Heart  hath  his  hope ,  and  eyes  their  wished  sight; 

Sorrow  chang'd  to  solace,  solace  mix'd  with  sorrow ; 

For  why?  she  sigh'd ,  and  bade  me  come  to-morrow. 

Were  I  with  her,  the  night  would  post  too  soon; 
But  now  are  minutes  added  to  the  hours ; 
To  spite  we  now,  each  minute  seems  a  iiiOQti\ 
Vei not  forme,  sbiae  sua  to  succour  fVoN<ict%\ 
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Pack  night,  peep  day,  good  day,  of  night  now  borrow: 
Short,  night,  to-night,  and  length  thyself  to-morrow. 

XVI. 

It  was  a  lordiog's  daughter , 
The  fairest  one  of  three , 
That  liked  of  her  master 
As  well  as  well  might  be , 
Till  looking  on  an  Englishman , 
The  fairest  that  eye  could  see , 
Her  fancy  fell  a  turning. 

Long  was  the  combat  doubtful , 
That  love  with  love  did  fight , 
To  leave  the  master  loveless , 
Or  kill  the  gallant  knight : 
To  put  in  practice  either , 
Alas!  it  was  a  spite 
Unto  the  silly  damsel. 

But  one  must  be  refused , 
More  mickle  was  the  pain , 
That  nothing  could  be  used , 
*  To  turn  them  both  to  gain ; 

For  of  the  two  the  trusty  knight 
Was  wounded  with  disdain : 
Alas !  she  could  not  help  it. 

Thus  art  with  arms  contending 
Was  victor  of  the  day , 
Which  by  a  gift  of  learning 
Bid  bear  the  maid  away ; 
Then  lullaby,  the  learned  man 
Hath  got  the  lady  gay ; 
I  For  now  my  song  is  ended. 

xyii. 

On  a  day  (allLac^v\v«  di«iV^ 

Lo\e ,  "whose  moii^^^^  e^Nct^^M  -» 
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Spied  a  blossom  passing  fair , 
Playing  in  the  wanton  air : 
Through  the  velyet  leaves  the  wind. 
All  unseen,  'gan  passage  find ; 
That  the  lover  (sick  to  death) 
Wish'd  himself  the  heaven's  breath , 
Air  (quoth  he)  thy  cheeks  may  blow ; 
Air ,  would  I  might  triumph  so  1 
But,  alas!  my  hand  hath  sworn 
Ne'er  to  pluck  thee  from  thy  thorn : 
Vow,  alack!  for  youth  unmeet: 
Youth ,  so  apt  to  pluck  a  sweet. 
Thou  for  whom  Jove  would  swear 
Juno  but  an  Ethiop  were ; 
And  deny  himself  for  Jove , 
Turning  mortal  for  thy  love. 


XVIII. 

f  flocks  feed  not, 

f  ewes  breed  not, 

f  rams  speed  not, 

All  is  amiss : 

•ve  is  dying, 

ith's  defying , 

3art's  denying. 

Causer  of  this. 

1  my  merry  jigs  are  quite  forgot, 

1  my  lady's  love  islost  (God  wot) : 

here  her  faith  was  firmly  fii'd  in  love , 

lere  a  nay  is  plac'd  without  remove. 

le  silly  cross 

bought  all  my  loss : 

O  frowning  Fortune,  cursed,  fickle  dame! 

)r  now  I  see 

coDStaacy 

Hore  w  women  than  in  men  TemtAii 
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In  black  mourn  I , 
All  fears  scorn  I, 
Lo?e  hath  forlorn  me , 

Lhing  in  thrall: 
Heart  is  bleeding, 
All  help  needing, 
O  cruel  speeding! 
Fraughtedwithgalll 
Hy  shepherd's  pipe  can  sound  no  deal , 
My  wether's  bell  rings  doleful  knell; 
My  curtail  dog  that  wont  to  ha^e  play'd, 
Plays  not  at  all ,  but  seems  afraid ; 
My  sighs  so  deep , 
Procure  to  weep , 

In  howling-vise ,  to  see  my  doleful  plight. 
How  sighs  resound 
Through  heartless  ground , 

Like  a  thousand  vanquish'd  men  in  bloody  fight ! 

Clear  wells  spring  not, 
Sweet  birds  sing  not, 
Green  plants  bring  not 

Forth  their  dye ; 
Herds  stand  weeping. 
Flocks  all  sleeping , 
Nymphs  back  peeping 

Fearfully: 
All  our  pleasure  known  to  us  poor  swains , 
All  our  merry  meetings  on  the  plains , 
All  our  evening  sport  from  us  is  fled ; 
All  our  love  is  lost ,  for  love  is  dead. 
Farewell,  sweet  lass, 
Thy  like  ne'er  was 

For  a  sweet  content,  the  cause  of  all  my  moan 
Poor  CoridoQ 
Must  live  alone, 

Other  help  for  biml  s^^^SMXWw^N&^wi'i' 
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When  as  thiDe  eye  hath  chose  the  dame , 
And  stall'd  the  deer  that  thou  shouldst  strike, 
Let  reason  rule  things  worthy  blame ,     * 
As  well  as  partial  fancy  like : 

Take  counsel  of  some  wiser  head , 

Neither  too  young ,  nor  yet  unwed. 

And  when  thou  com'st  thy  tale  to  tell , 
Smooth  not  thy  tongue  with  filed  talk , 
Lest  she  some  subtle  practice  smell; 
A  cripple  soon  can  find  a  halt : 

But  plainly  say  thou  lov'st  her  well , 

And  set  thy  person  forth  to  sell. 

What  though  her  frowning  brows  be  bent, 
Her  cloudy  looks  will  clear  ere  night; 
And  then  too  late  she  will  repent 
That  thus  dissembled  her  delight; 

And  twice  desire ,  ere  it  be  day , 

That  which  with  scorn  she  put  away. 

What  though  she  strive  to  try  her  strength , 
And  ban  and  brawl ,  and  say  thee  nay , 
Her  feeble  force  will  yield  at  length , 
When  craft  hath  taught  her  thus  to  say,  — 

* '  Had  women  been  so  strong  as  men , 

In  faith  you  had  not  had  it  then." 

And  to  her  will  frame  all  thy  ways : 
Spare  not  to  spend ,  and  chiefly  there 
Where  thy  desert  may  merit  praise , 
By  ringing  in  thy  lady's  ear: 

The  strongest  castle,  tower,  and  town, 

The  golden  bullet  beats  it  down. 

Serve  always  with  assured  trust , 
And  in  thy  suit  be  humble ,  true; 
Unless  thy  lady  prove  unju&t , 
Seek  aever  tbou  to  choose  a  iie\?. 


K^V 
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When  time  shall  serve,  be  thou  not  slack 
To  proffer,  though  she  put  thee  back. 

The  wiles  and  guiles  that  women  work , 
Dissembled  with  an  outward  show , 
The  tricks  and  toys  that  in  them  lurk, 
The  cock  that  treads  them  shall  not  know. 
Have  you  not  heard  it  said  full  oft , 
A  woman's  nay  doth  stand  for  nought? 

Think,  women  still  to  strive  with  men 
To  sin ,  and  never  for  to  saint : 
There  is  no  heaven ;  be  holy  then , 
When  time  with  age  shall  them  attaint. 
Were  kisses  all  the  joys  in  bed , 
One  woman  would  another  wed. 

But  soft!  enough,  —  too  much,  Ifoar; 
Lest  that  my  mistress  hear  my  song , 
She  will  not  stick  to  warm  my  ear , 
To  teach  my  tongue  to  be  so  long : 
Tet  will  she  blush ,  here  be  it  said , 
To  hear  her  secrets  so  bewray'd. 

XX. 

Live  with  me  and  be  my  love , 
And  we  voll  all  the  pleasures  prove , 
That  hills  and  valleys ,  dales  and  fields , 
And  the  craggy  mountain  yields. 

There  will  we  sit  upon  the  rocks , 
And  see  the  shepherds  foed  their  flocks 
By  shallow  rivers,  to  whose  foils 
Melodious  birds  sing  madrigals. 

There  will  I  make  thee  a  bed  of  roses , 
With  a  thousand  tT^s^«iiVv^«i^v, 
AcapoffloweTS,  aiA«LV\tiNft 
Embroidefd  aWmtSiWN^i^^^^T^'^- 
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A  belt  of  straw  and  ivy  buds , 
With  coral  clasps  and  amber  studs; 
And  if  these  pleasures  may  thee  move , 
Then ,  live  with  me  and  be  my  love. 

loyb's  akbwbr. 
If  that  the  world  and  love  were  young , 
And  truth  in  every  shepherd's  tongue, 
These  pretty  pleasures  might  me  move , 
To  live  vrith  thee  and  be  thy  love. 

XXI. 

As  it  fell  upon  a  day 
In  the  merry  month  of  May, 
Sitting  in  a  pleasant  shade , 
Which  a  grove  of  myrtles  made^ 
Beasts  did  leap  and  birds  did  sing , 
Trees  did  grow  and  plants  did  spring ; 
Every  thing  did  banish  moan , 
Save  the  nightingale  alone : 
Shee,  poor  bird,  as  all  forlorn , 
Lean'd  her  breast  up-till  a  thorn>, 
And  there  sung  the  dolefuU'st  ditty, 
That  to  hear  it  was  great  pity. 
Fie,  fie,  fie!  now  would  she  cry : 
Tereu,  Tereu!  by  and  by; 
That  to  hear  her  so  complain 
Scarce  I  could  from  tears  refrain , 
For  her  griefs,  so  lively  shown , 
Made  me  think  upon  mine  own. 
Ah!  thought  I,  thou  mouro'st  in  vain. 
None  takes  pity  on  thy  pain : 
Senseless  trees  they  cannot  hear  thee , 
Ruthless  bears  they  will  not  cheer  thee. 
King  Pandion  he  is  dead , 
All  thy  friends  are  lapp'd  mleaid^ 
.4// % /e7/ow  birds  do  siQg , 
Careless  oftby  sorrowing. 
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XXII. 

Whilst  as  fickle  fortune  smii'd , 
Thou  and  I  were  both  beguil'd : 
Every  one  that  flatters  thee 
Is  no  friend  in  misery. 
Words  are  easy,  like  the  wind ; 
Faithful  friends  are  hard  to  find : 
Every  man  will  be  thy  friend , 
Whilst  thou  hast  wherewith  to  spend ; 
But  if  store  of  crowns  be  scant , 
No  man  will  supply  thy  want. 
If  that  one  be  prodigal. 
Bountiful  they  will  him  caU, 
And  with  such  like  flattering, 
Pity  but  he  were  a  king. 
If  he  be  addict  to  vice, 
Quickly  him  they  will  entice : 
If  to  women  he  be  bent, 
They  have  him  at  commandement ; 
But  if  fortune  once  do  frown , 
Then ,  farewell  his  great  renown : 
They  that  fawn'd  on  him  before 
Use  his  company  no  more. 
He  that  is  thy  friebd  indeed 
He  will  help  thee  in  thy  need  t 
If  thou  sorrow,  be  will  weep ; 
If  thou  wake ,  he  cannot  sleep : 
Thus  of  every  grief  in  heart. 
He  with  thee  does  bear  a  part. 
These  are  certain  signs  to  know 
Faithful  friend  from  flattering  foe. 


THE  YHOE^lX  IL^KU  T^HTLS. 

Let  the  bird  ot  Vo\i^e&V\«^, 
On  tbe  sole  AjblYAvh  Vt«^  ^ 
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Herald  sad  and  trumpet  be , 

To  whose  sound  chaste  wings  obey. 

But  thou  shrieking  harbinger, 
Foal  pre-currer  of  the  fiend , 
Augur  of  the  fever's  end , 
To  this  troop  come  thou  not  near. 

From  this  session  interdict 
Every  fowl  of  tyrant  wing , 
Save  the  eagle,  feather'd  king: 
Keep  the  obsequy  so  strict. 

Let  the  priest  in  surplice  white , 
That  defuDCtive  music  can , 
Be  the  death-divining  swan , 
Lest  the  requiem  lack  his  right. 

Aodthou,  treble-dated  crow, 
That  thy  sable  gender  mak'st 
With  the  breath  thou  giv'st  and  tak'st , 
'MoDgst  our  mourners  sbalt  thou  go. 

Here  the  anthem  doth  commence : 
Love  and  constancy  is  dead; 
Phoenix  and  the  turtle  fled 
In  a  mutual  flame  from  hence. 

So  they  lov'd ,  as  love  in  twain 
Had  the  essence  but  in  one ; 
Two  distiocts ,  division  none : 
Number  there  in  love  was  slain. 

Hearts  remote,  yet  not  asunder; 
Distance ,  and  no  space  was  seen 
'Twixt  the  turtle  and  his  queen : 
But  in  them  it  were  a  wonder. 

So  between  them  love  did  shine, 

That  the  turtle  saw  his  right 
Flaming  in  the  Phoenix*  s\g\il*. 
Either  was  the  other's  mine. 


k^t^ 
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Property  was  thus  appall'd , 
That  the  self  was  not  the  same ; 
Single  nature's  double  name 
Neither  two  nor  one  was  caird. 

Reason,  in  itself  confounded, 
Saw  division  grow  together ; 
To  themselves  yet  either  neither. 
Simple  were  so  well  compounded ; 

That  it  cry'd ,  bow  true  a  twain 
Seemeth  this  concordant  one ! 
Love  hath  reason ,  reason  none , 
It  what  parts  can  so  remain.    . 

Whereupon  it  made  this  threne , 
To  the  phoenix  and  the  dove, 
Co-supremes  and  stars  of  love, 
As  chorus  to  their  tragic  scene. 

THRBNOS. 

Beauty,  truth,  and  rarity, 
Grace  in  all  simplicity. 
Here  inclos'd  in  cinders  lie. 

Death  is  now  the  phoenix'  nest; 
And  the  turtle's  loyal  breast 
To  eternity  doth  rest. 

Leaving  no  posterity: 
'Twas  not  their  infirmity, 
It  was  married  chastity. 

Truth  may  seem,  but  cannot  be; 
Beauty  brag ,  but 't  is  not  she ; 
Truth  and  beauty  burled  be. 
To  this  urn  let  those  repair 
That  are  eUYiet  \t\i^  w  few  \ 
For  these  deaAYi\t^s&\^^\it«l^^- 
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0  approach. 

etian, 

1 ,  ready ,  prepared, 

affectation, 
5d,  affected, 
confirmed, 
related. 

lo  front,  to  face, 
ruit. 
)y ,  a  point  for  fastening 

;ry,  to  encourage, 

five ,  to  direct. 

!St,  dearett  of  all. 

,  both  accM. 

lead^  dispirited. 

hermit. 

ensign. 

peril, 

in,  a  withered  apple. 

ion,  proof. 

approbation.     See  also 

It 

,  proved, 
ef,  leader, 

large  merchant  vessels, 
aslant. 
,  sprinkling. 

ass. 
,  falconer. 
t  agree. 

tax^d,  taken  to  task. 


an  exclamatJoo. 

'Otff. 


Ban ,  to  curse. 

Banquet,  dessert. 

Baring,  shaving. 

Barm,  yeast. 

Base ,  a  game. 

Basta,  eaoKgh. 

Bastard ,  a  kind  of  wine. 

Baie     beat, 

Batler,  washing  bat. 

Batten,  to  feed. 

Bavin,  brush-faggot. 

Bear  in  hand  ^  to  lead  to  believe. 

Besmircbd^  hetmeared,  soiled-  See 

also  "Smirched, 
Besort    to  become  f  to  beseem. 
Bestraugbt,  distraught,  distracted, 
Beteem,  to  pour  out, 
Beteem,  to  permit. 
Bewray,  to  betray. 
Bid,  to  invite. 
Bid,  endured. 
Bilbo,  sword. 
Bilboes,  fetters, 
Bisson,  blind. 
BJockand  Yellow,  a  tune. 
Blench,  to  start  off. 
Blent,  blended. 
Blood,  disposition. 
Blu«'Coa(«^  servants. 
Bob/  bUw. 
Bodg'd,  hotch'd. 
Bodkin,  dagger, 
Bollen,  swollen. 
Bolted,  sifted. 
BombaTd^  dTtnkui(««M«l. 
Bombasl^  ttufins. 
Book,«  poper-wrUVn^. 

liSSV 
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Boot,  something  given  in. 

Bought  and  sold ,  over-reached. 

Bosky,  woody, 

Bracb,  dog,  hound. 

Braid,  crafty. 

Brawl,  French,  a  dance. 

Break  up     to  caret* 

Hreaat    voice. 

Brief  J  ohttTact^ 

firibe-buck ,  Biofen  venison. 

Briie,  gad-Jl^. 

BrDCk,  badger . 

Brogues,  Aeae^  iltoes, 

BruU.  ionoite,  to  report. 

Buck[e ,  to  bend. 

Bupf  bugbettrr. 

Burganet,   hettntt* 

Bwngher,   citittn. 

Burst,  to  break. 

By  'r  lakin ,  by  our  ladykin. 


Caliper ,  hand-gun. 

Gallat,  a  drab. 

Canary,  a  dance. 

Cantons,  songs. 

Gantle,  piece,  portion. 

Canvass,  to  sift, 

CapltuLale ,  to  drniff  up  heads. 

Capocchio,  dolt, 

C  apt!  OUB ,  capable  of  receiving. 

Carbanaddt  rat&t  cut  and  broiled. 

Carded     misled. 

Card  u  us  boiicdiclufl,  blessed  thistle, 

Cflrkanet    ntckfttce. 

Carl     churl  J  cit>urn. 

Carbt    pe^itfittt. 

Carping    ptnting. 

Carry  out  a  side ,  to  win  the  game. 

Case,  shin. 

Case  of  lives ,  ^100  lives. 

Cased  t   tag^di  fan^atd. 

Ca»saek,  partDfilresfi* 

CasULiano    a  {IrnkittK  ^xdamattau* 

Castf  /e/tojf. 
Castle,  aehithefmH. 
Catalan  y  a  term  of  abuse. 


Cates,  provisions. 

Censure ,  opinion ,  judgment. 

Cesse,  cease. 

Cess,  out  of  all,  out  of  all  measure. 

Chambers,  small  pieces  of  ord- 

nance,  « 

Champaign,  open  country. 
Chape  of  a  dagger,  the  Aooifr  by  which 

it  hangs. 
Character,  hand-writing. 
Character,  to  imprint. 
Characts,  inscriptions,^ 
Chares,  matters. 
Charge-house ,  school-house. 
Charm ,  to  bewitch, 
Charnico ,  a  Portuguese  wine. 
Chaudron,  entrails. 
Cheater,  escheator. 
Cherry-pit,  a  game. 
Cheveril,  kid-skin. 
Childing,  teeming. 
Chopine ,  a  high  shoe. 
€inque-paSf  a  dance, 
Cilaln,  Tccifaf. 
Clamour,  totilence 
tiepedf  caUtd.  See  also  "Yeleped." 
Clip    and  «ncMp    to  embrace. 
Clout ^    tekite  cf»th,   the  mark  io 

an^hery. 
Clubs,  to  crj^  to  caff  far  assistance. 
Coast ,  to  approach  rietelong. 
Cock,  smafl  haat. 
Cog,  to  cheat, 
CoUied,  black. 
Collier,  a  term  of  abuse. 
Colt,  to  trick, 
Comart,  treaty, 
Combinale,  contracted. 
Comforting,  abetting. 
Commence ,  a  university  word. 
Compact,  made  up  of. 
Compact,  in  concert  with. 
Companion,  fellow. 
Compassed  window,    bay   or  bow 

window. 

CiOYa^Vj  ^  to  to-m'9\\mvn\. 
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teeoutU. 

i,  accountable, 

mow. 

1 ,  a  tuDe.  ' 

comfit. 

ig,  concurring. 

to  atiociate. 

company. 

ible,  scornfui,  contemp" 

:s,  to  give  thanks. 
m,  contract, 
to  spend. 

to  dffraud,  to  rob. 
,  conquered, 
,  to  overcome, 
to  feast, 
bing,  cheating, 
oering. 
undance. 
a  dance, 
ry,  withered, 
head, 
lertooh. 
secrecy, 
to   ruD,  a   term  of  the 

it,  portrait. 

>ints,  counterpanes, 

tboard,  sideboard. 

^-waler,  flattery, 

aress. 

or  kestrell,  bastard  hawk, 

otcher. 

y- 

ritbin  the  ring,  uncurrent 

•arlands. 

tmall  craft, 

tUef. 

a  light ,  a  beacon. 

Id  woman. 

money, 

up,  a  drinking  term. 

to  encourage, 

hiotofedge. 


Curiosity ,  scrupulousness. 
Gursorary,  for  cursory. 
Gurtle-ax,  broadsword. 
Cut,  horse. 

Cyprus  or  cypress*  a  transparent 
stuff, 

DalTd,  put  aside.  See  also  ^>DoCf." 

Danger,  debt. 

Darkling,  in  the  dark. 

Darraign,  to  prepare. 

Daub,  toplaister. 

Day-woman,  (/airy-woman. 

Deal,  part. 

Dear,  dire. 

Dearn,  lonely  ^  secret. 

Deceivable,  deceitful. 

Deck ,  to  sprinkle. 

Deck ,  pack  of  cards. 

Decline,  lean  from. 

Defeat,  tu  fre^y  to  disembarrass, 

D^rUy     dexterotal^. 

Defy    to  reftfjf, 

BemeriU.  jnerits. 

Den     good,  gQodeven, 

Denay,  deniaf. 

Denay ,  to  deny. 

Denier,  small  piece  of  money. 

Deny,  to  refuse. 

Depart  with,  to  part  with. 

Descant ,  a  term  in  music. 

Design ,  lo  point  out. 

Detect,  to  discover, 

Detecied     itupeEttd* 

Dich     dQit, 

Diet    toftttt 

Diffused^  ftUordendt  confused,  un» 

inttlfigibfe. 
Disable,   lo  ttndfr^raU. 
Disnppoinlpd ,  unpTepftred, 
Di^dos^rd,  htiithed, 
Dismes^  tenihi. 
Di^i^ftturcd      nitnutirraf, 
Dlsseatf   unseat. 
DisUiQ£d^  iitiU*iiiM.d. 
Bott.  to  do  ftfl'.    SHi,t«Na,<Ci^^\i>!S:^^^ 
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Dole,  dealing,  share. 

Dowle,.  down, 

Dnimble,  to  bungle,  to  fumble. 

Dry-foot,  to  draw,  a  phrase  of  the 

chase. 
Dudgeon,  handle. 
Dump,  a  musical  term. 

• 

Eaniog  time ,  time  of  parturition. 
Ear ^  to  plough.  See  also  *'Unear'd." 

Echc ,  to  tie. 

E  Ties  If  readieat. 

Bid,  age, 

Embarquement,  impediment. 

EiDbossed  ^  foatnift^  at  the  mouth, 

Engle,  gutL 

Enmew,  to  mew  up,  to  hide. 

Enseamed,  greaaed. 

Entreat,  to  treat. 

Envious,  hfiting, 

EdvJ,    hatrfii. 
EQVojf  conelutioFi. 
Esc<tttd,  pmd, 

Esil,  vint^at.    See  also   ^^Eysil." 
•  Ever,  always. 
Everlasting,  a  material  for  dress. 
Excrement,  beard,  hair. 
Elcmptf  iakeatiUTa^t  teparfUfd. 
EibibiliQii,  tmivitenan ce. 

EtirjcntT  ^'^^- 

El  p  ed  i  en  ce ,  expt  dition. 

Eipedieot^   fjupediiiuui. 

ExpialDf  txpirfd- 

Exposture,  exposure. 

Extended,  seized. 

Extremes,  extremities. 

Eyas ,   young  hawk. 

Eyas -musket,  small  young  hawk. 

E|e  or  grecQ ,  shade  of  green. 

Eyi7,  nett. 

Eysilv  vinegar.    See  also  "Esil." 

Fading,  the  burden  of  a  baWad. 
Fadge,  to  suit ,  toansvoti. 
Fair,  xaimett. 


Fall,  to  drop,  to  let  fan 
Fancy,  /ove. 
Fangled    trijiing. 
Fantastic n  1 H  imttginarif. 
Fap     drtink. 

Farced,  nt^ffed^  inJitiUH. 
Fashions,  ftircinM. 
Fast  and  loose ,  a  game. 
Favour  1   countenance,. 
Fear,   tn  frighUn. 
Fealf   nictf  neat. 

Fed  era  ry,  csn/edtrate.    See  alw 

"Ffiodarj." 
Fee-farm ,  for  reer. 
Fcf^re,  compaAton,  wife. 
Fell,  fiidtt  tlfin- 
Feodflryf    conftderatt.     See  ako 

*■-  Federary." 
Festiiiaielyf  hastily. 
Fet,  fetcAtd. 
F€lcb,   ttiek. 
Fil'd,  polished. 
File,  to  defile. 
Fine,  refined,  artful. 
Fine,  to  encf. 
Firago,  for  Virago. 
Fire-drake,  serpent,  dragon. 
First-good,  best. 
Fives ,  ft  ttitorder  in  horses. 
Fiiure,  JlrtuTt,  \ 

Flap -jacks,  pancakes. 
Flaw,  guit^  I 

Flecked,  »poHsd*  \ 

Fieel,  fiout. 
Flewd,  chapped. 
FioLe     wave. 
Flouted^   iforiierf* 
Flush,   tuxurianU 
Foils,  blemishes. 
Faiion,  plenty. 
Fond,  faoiUh, 
Foot,  £0  f fMtp  t/i  fA«  talons, 
FooLed,   landed. 
Por     A**:ffl«f«. 
TiJtutitfttvtiV^  c^wtiKie /or. 

^OX'^Q ,  to  de«tTO>). 
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,   to  delay, 

led,  anticipated. 

sane, 
e,  forbidden, 
lord. 

Id ,  uneaty,  uneomfortabie, 
ety. 

fretted. 

',  old  clothet  thop. 
coarse  woollen  cloth. 
,  forehead, 
to  breaks  to  bruite. 

a  false  die. 

point. 

ing,  misgiving.  , 

,  a  daDce. 

to  terrify. 

,  commotions. 
,  large  breeches, 
joyful, 
tatter, 
ool. 

,  subjects. 
,  sprouting  seeds, 
resting-place. 

a  male  cat. 
ding. 

,  a  device. 
-bit,  double-bit. 
ang. 

mapping,   stands  for  gin- 
apping. 
tunt,  reproof. 
[ ,  to  direct. 
*«er,  scojff^. 
'o  expound  t  to  explain. 

you,  God  yield  or  reward 

the  world ,  marrying. 
in,  for  I1u^ga^ian- 
n,  good  even. 
ir,  what  the,  an  exclama- 

>  weep  a ,  to  weep  much, 
df  corpulent, 
a  disorder. 


Gourd,  a  false  dU. 
Gouts,  drops. 
Grace  ,  beauty. 

GramerCjft  grtat  thanks, 
Grlpe^  grij^/it  vuiiurr, 
GrisB,  degrees  t  itfps. 
Growing,  aecruing, 
Gtiariiii  t  tirnaments  of  dress. 
Guerdon    reward.    See  also  ^^Re- 
guerdon." 
Gust,  to  taste. 


Haggard,  toildhawk. 

Handsaw,  for  Heron-shaw. 

Harrow,  to  suhdut, . 

Uftugb^  haughty. 

Herts,  httivittgs, 

Hent ,  to  take. 

Herb  of  grace,  rue. 

HifSL,  comtnand* 

Hide  la\  and  «U  after,  a  game. 

High  men  and  low  men ,  ft*lse  dice. 

HIght,  called. 

Hilding,  low  wretch, 

llinl,  tvggsition. 

Holding  f  turdta  sf  a  song. 

Uoodman-hVin^^  htinttman^s  bough. 

Hot-bijttse    bagnio. 

Hoi,  tff  ham-Hting. 

[lubbiib,  forWhoD-bub^ 

Kufl^ECer  mugger t  in  secret. 

KuU,    (o  be  driven  to  and  fro  by 

waves. 
Hunt-counter ,  a  dog  that  runs  the 

wrong  way. 
Hunts-up ,  a  morning  song. 
Hurly-burly,  confusion. 
Husbandry,  frugality. 


Ignomy,  ignominy. 
Illuslrous,  dull,  not  bright. 
Imbare,  to  expose,  to  Uty  bare. 
Imp  oul  ^  to  'piece  ovt. 
Impair^  unuoTtK-y. 
Iinpan\a\,  taking  wi  Tp<w^. 
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Imperial,  imperiout. 
Impooed,  pawned. 

hrjiMjrlarjct!,  iwportunii^. 
ImporLHDt^  imparlun.ale* 
Impose »  impotitittH, 
Icapros^  J  to  pftttt  ta  cmnpwi, 
Indip.  to  embraM.  Se«  also  '*Clip.** 
Include  t  tft  contfuiie. 

Indei    cQmmenremfat. 
lu different,  no f  d*ifpr«*i. 
IiidicLf  ci^npict. 

Id  do  ranee   ionJinemtnL 

in,  far  e'rn. 

Infer,  to  brings  topfduce. 

Informal ,  imane.     See  also  **For- 

mal." 
Ingenious  •  ingenuous. 
Ini;le,  gull. 

Inhabitable ,  ttninhnhitabh. 
Inhibilcd     forbidden,  prohibited. 
Inkh«»rn   pedantic. 
Inkle    (ftpe^  wtirMttd. 
lDlaDd-br<?d    teeil'brtd 
Inn    hsHMt, 
JnnoccnL,  tdiof 
1  Ufa  ne  root    hrmh  ck. 
In-scl    to  Sit 

las  la  nee  ^  taHcU^ii^nj  motive. 
Insult    tolicituthA. 
Intend,  ta  pretend. 
Intr Jns  e ,  in  trUate. 
Invis'd,  unteen. 
Inward,  intimate. 

Jar  of  the  clock,  tieh  of  the  clock. 
Jet,  to  strut. 
Jew,  a  term  of  fondness. 
Jig,  a  theatrical  entertainment. 
John,  poor,  dried  hake. 
Jovial,  like  Jove. 
Jump ,  to  agree  with. 
Jump  y  just. 
Jumpf  to  risk. 
Jump,  aAaxard 
.Jagticer,juds§. 


Kam,  or  cam,  awry. 
Keech ,  a  lump  of  fat. 
Keel,  to  cool. 
Keriiies,  ptftifinti. 
Kind,  natuTtif. 
Kins  and  Be(rgar,  a  ballad. 
KirUe,  ^jattei^  n  petticoat. 
Kftappjn^,  t'/iapping. 


Laced  mutton,  a  dressed  courtezan, 

Lalchcd,  licked. 

Latch,  to  <-/i*fA. 

Lauds ,  songs  of  praise. 

Lavolta ,  a  dance. 

Lay,  toway-laff. 

Lf^aguer^   ramp. 

Leasing,  t^ing. 

Lealher-coal ,  «  kind  of  apple. 

Leman,  twttihtuTt. 

Lee r    t^in ,   tomp fej^io w r 

Leese ,  to  loott, 

Leiger  or  Lieger,  ambassador. 

Lenten    tptiTr. 

Let,  to  hinder. 

Lewd,  lustful,  ignorant,  wieUd. 

Liberty ,  rxt  cmporul  net  iHg. 

Lie  for,  to,  to  He  in  prison  fsr. 

Liefest,  dearest. 

Lieutenantry,  proxy,   doputmUm. 

Lifter,  ihief. 

LigliL  o'  Love ,  a  lyne. 

Lightly,  commanhf^ 

Liking,  to  b^  In,  to  b*4n/ksk, 

thrtPtng. 
List^  baUMdaTjf^  limit. 
L  i  vc  I  ]  bo  0  d ,  hiitlinefs. 
Laacb,  a  Bsh» 
lock  ram,  roar  te  linen. 
Lnggals,  a  gftme. 
toiiflfly,  for  longingly, 
Loofd ,  Ivjpd,  Q  tea  term. 
Lover,  friend. 
Loves »  o[  all,  %  aT/  mcmu. 


GLOSSARY. 


o'  the  garland,  to  gain  the 
>ry. 

,  mad  fits, 
pleasure  f  liking. 
L^  joyous. 
a  species  of  dog. 


lie,  defiled,  spotted. 
up,  armed, 
to  do. 
mate. 

bag  or  wallet. 

9i%ot9i,mandrake,  a  soporific, 
id,  masculine, 
the  people. 
)ane ,  a  kind  of  cake, 
riding  the,  hanging. 
riding  the  wild ,  the  game  of 
aw. 

,  to  set  a,  ^0  m^e  an  ap- 
tment, 

,  confounded. 
3 ,  in  spite  of. 
,  basket. 
3k,  coward. 
1,  mingled, 
middle  state. 
*e ,  a  dance. 
s,  lepers. 
! ,  to  mingle, 
desert. 
,  retinue. 

itb ,  to  counteract. 
V  meddle. 

int,  a  term  of  abuse. 
absolute. 
for  mettle, 
ard ,  yard-metuure. 
,  a  truant. 
-earth,  Wie globe, 
unhappy  person. 
I  moe,  more. 
I ,  hastily  dressed. 
r,  common,  familiar, 
share. 


Momestany,  for  momentary. 

Montanto ,  a  fencing  term. 

Horisco,  Morris-dancer. 

Mort  of  the  deer,  death  of  the  deer. 

Mot,  word,  motto. 

Motion,  puppet-show. 

Motley,  the fooVs  dress. 

Mouse ,  a  term  of  endearment. 

Moused,  mouthed. 

Mouse-hunt,  stoat. 

Mouth,  sweet,  sweet  tooth. 

Mowe,  for  mouth. 

Muset,  small  muse. 

Mutines,  mutineers. 

Muline ,  to  mutiny. 

Mutton,  courtezan. 


Nay  word,  bye-word. 

Ne,  nor. 

Neif ,  fist. 

Nether-stocks,  stodfiugs.  See  abo 
"Stock." 

Nice,  tri/Ung,  unimportant. 

Nicholas,  St.,  his  clerks,  high- 
waymen, thieves. 

Nick,  out  of  allt  beyond  all  calcu- 
lation. 

Night-rule,  night froHe. 

mX.wiUnot. 

Nine-men's  morris ,  a  game. 

Nobless,  nobleness. 

Noddy,  a  game. 

Noise,  Sneaks,  Sneaks'  eomptmy  of 
musicians. 

Nonce,  occasion. 

Note,  knowledge. 

Novem ,  a  game. 

Nourish,  nurse. 

Nowl,  head. 


Obsequious ,  as  at  obsequsu. 
Obstacle,  obstinate. 
Obstruct^  obUTucUum. 
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Overcrows,  mbthui, 
0*er-raught,  over'teaehed. 
O'er-raught,  overtook, 
Ofalllovef,  hytili  means. 

.Once,  rometimeM. 
Opal,  chartgtaUt. 
OppoBil«^  adverifiTtf. 
Or^  eithtr. 
OTdinaot,  g^aerning. 
Osieal,  thouf. 

fiver-scutcbcd »  irpr*d  over. 
Over-shul ,  thut  in. 
Oupbes,  efveM. 
Owe,  tooum. 


Pack,  to  concert,  to  contrive. 

Pact«  bargain^  contract. 

Vttlwti^  CQntr4ict, 

Paddock    tond. 

PalAbras^  werdt. 

pale    to  impftfe    to  encircle. 

Pall    fft  wTtip  its  in  a  pall. 

Parcel-gilt,  partly  gilu 

Paritor,  an  offlcer  of  the  Bishop's 
court. 

Parlous,  perilous. 

Partake,  to  take  part. 

Parted ,  endowed  with  parts. 

Pash    head. 

PafSflS     iurpaitet, 

Pa^snot,  tare  not  for, 

Pilcti,  fi>ol, 

Vatchery ,  folfy. 

Path,  tQwaUe. 

Pavin ,  a  dance. 

Peat,  pet. 

Peevish,  silly. 

Peg  a'  Ramaej,  a  tune. 

Pcised   poUtdf  weighed. 

Pelling,  petty^  trijiing, 

Perdy^'par  />i>m. 

Fcr^ure,  perjurer. 
Periaplj  amulet. 
Few-FelioWj  companion. 
PbeesCf  to  beatt  to  humhh. 


PhilUhorse,  shaf t-horst.    See  aUe 

"Thills." 
Pick,  tttpitrh, 
Pigbt,  pitrh'd. 
Pilcb »  IrathrrA  coat. 
Vitrhe^r,  M4:nhbard, 
PiWd.petrd, 

Pin  and  web,  fiiearaff  in  th*  eye, 
Plancbed .  htifirdid,  planked. 
PI  ales    mone^. 
PiatromiSi  pltfns    plots. 
FLaUjibLy,  wl^A  applautr. 
Pleached^  plaited,  intertcoven. 
Point,  ^of. 

Point  device ,  tM<A  nicety, 
P  Dking-a  Lj  cks  ^  Ifit  seilin  g  rufllt* 
PoUed^  hartd. 

Pomander,  a  *««  ofptrfmrne. 
Pomewaler^  a  ki&d  of  apple. 
P  0 IJ  0  c  c  i-hox ,  perfume-ha  i. 
Powder,  to  Stilt. 
Pracli&anLs,  Tor  parti  sans. 
Pregnant^  ««rf^,  prepared,  mocfM 

plUhed. 
Prcst.  retfriy. 
Prdl«ncp,  ifiiewHiHi. 
Pretend,  fotfi^enit. 
Prevent ,  to  anticipmte. 
Pricket ,  a  stag  of  tho  see9udytsr. 
prime,  tpring, 
Primero,  a  gam«  3t  earda. 
Prints  in,  ej^actfy,  itithnieoty. 
Prills,  prittihgt. 

Prof  ace,  much  goodmtsy  it  ifoffv. 
Proof,  upprohntion,  appr—f 
Proper,  handtom^ ^  wli^htSptd, 
Propose,  tonnersmlUmi, 
Provand,  provender, 
Puctllfl,  a  virgin. 
Pugging,  cheating, 
Puo    to  pound. 
Punk    pTQMtilvtu 
Pu^4^ha5^  bonly. 
Put  on ,  to  incite, 
VxxWaOl^  a  dM^ienerate  hmok. 
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d'ecu,  fourth  part  of  a 
%. 

[,  square'headed  arrow. 
,  a  heap  of  dead  game, 
to  Jntf. 
a  hand-mill. 
*coff$,  reproaches, 
equite. 

ce,  repayment. 
,  noted,  observed. 


sucker,  a  young  rabbit, 
yapour,  cloud, 

for  dancing, 
deer,  /eon  deer. 
\o  tear  away. 
,  reached. 
,  r€ft. 

to  swallow  greedily, 
made  dirty, 
tdvice,  counsel. 

dressed, 
ice,  bats, 
,  doubt. 
,  a  kind  of  ruff. 
t,  recall,  a  term  of  the  chase, 
o  care  for. 
,  to  sing. 

it ,  a  musical  instrument. 
,  smoky,  dirty. 
nt,  government,  command. 
Ion  ,    reward.       See    also 
rdon." 

eful ,  compassionate. 
,  to  deny, 
I ,  purified, 
th,  dissolveth. 
s,  considerations. 
0  set  up,   a  phrase  from 

ry. 

be  mare,  being  hanged. 

he  wild  mare,  the  game  of 

w. 

ircU. 

e  tfitals. 

shore. 


Rivo,  a  drinking  term. 
Ronyon,  scabby  person. 
Rook'd,  roosted. 
Rother,  ox,  cow,  orbuii. 
Round ,  plain ,  unceremonious. 
Round,  to  whisper,  to  mutter. 
Rouse,  carouse, 
Roynish,  scurvy,  scabby. 
Ruddock,  red'breast. 


Sad,  grave. 

Safe,  to  secure. 

Sag,  swag. 

Said,  done. 

Sallet,  hebnet. 

Saltiers,  satyrs. 

Samingo ,  a  drinking  term. 

Scaled,  exposed. 

Scaled,  dispersed. 

Scaled ,  weighed. 

Scambling,  scrambling. 

Scarre,  rock. 

Scathe,  to  injure. 

Sconce,  head. 

Scotch'd,  wounded,  hack* a. 

Scroyles,  scabs, 

Scrimers,  fencers. 

Sculls,  shoals. 

Seam,  grease. 

Seeling,  blinding. 

Seething,  boiling. 

Sennet ,  sounding  of  trumpets. 

Serpigo ,  the  tetter. 

Servant,  lover. 

Shales,  shells. 

Shards,  broken  tiles. 

Sheen,  shining,  bright. 

Shekels,  pieces  of  money. 

Shent,  destroyed,  ruined,  rebuked 

scolded. 
Ship-tire,  a  kind  of  A«arf-tfr«M. 
Shive,  slice. 
Shove-groat,  a  game. 
Shovel  botiTd^  «l%visl^. 
SbnvQ ,  to  conf  e»%. 
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Siege,  seat. 

Sign ,  to  denote. 

Sinka-pace,  a  dance. 

Similar,  eimuiator. 

Sizes,  ailowaneee. 

Skills  not,  it  does  not  signify. 

Skinker,  drawer. 

Skirr ,  to  scow, 

Sleave-silk,  floss-sitk. 

Sledded,  sledged. 

Sleided-silk,  untwisted  silk. 

Slip ,  counterfeit  money. 

Slops ,  loose  breeches ,  trowsers. 

Slubber,  to  neglect ^  to  obscure. 

Smack,  taste. 

Smirched,  dirtied,  soiled.    See  also 

^*  Besmirched." 
Smoothing,  flattering. 
Sneak-cup.    See  *' Snick-up.'^ 
Sneap,  snuh. 

Sneaping,  snipping  or  nipping. 
Snick-up ,  a  term  of  contempt. 
Snuff,  anger,  dislike. 
Solve,  solution. 

Sonties ,  God's ,  God's  sanctities. 
Sooth,  toflaJtter. 
Sort,  company,  collection. 
Sort,  to  select. 
Sort,  to  accompany. 
Sort,  to  agree,  to  befit. 
Sort,  tb  happen,  to  turn  out. 
Sowle  by  the  ears ,  to  puU  by  the 

ears. 
Speaking  thick,  speaking  rapidly. 
Sperr  up ,  to  bar  up. 
Sport  alone,  excellent. 
Sprag,  active,  nimble. 
Square ,  to  quarreL 
Squash ,  an  unripe  peascod. 
Squire  or  square,   a  measure   or 

rule.  - 
Stain,  tincture,  colour. 
Stale,  a  decoy,  bait,  pretence. 
StauDyel,  akindoCha^k. 
Star,  sphere, 
Starklf,  stiffly. 
Steld,  steeiedt 


Stickler ,  a  species  of  umpire. 

Stigmatic ,  a  person  marked. 

Stinted,  stopped. 

Stithy,  a  forge. 

Stock,  stocking.  See  also  '^Nethc 

stocks." 
Stomach,  pride,  haughtiness. 
Stone-bow,  a  bow  to  «Aoo(  steme 
Stoop  of  wine,  two  quarts  ofw» 
Stover,  coarse  grass ,  fodder. 
Strappado,  a  punishment. 
Stuck,  thrust. 
Stuff,   baggage,    luggage,  fun 

ture. 
Subscribed,  surrendered. 
Suggest,  to  tempt. 
Suggestions ,  temptations. 
Supposes,  suppositions. 
Sumpter,  horse  or  mttH  to  ten 

luggage^  or  persons. 
Surcease,  to  finish,  conclude. 
Swart,  brown,  black. 
Swath ,  grass  cut  by  mowers. 
Sweeting ,  a  kind  of  apple. 
Sweet  mouth ,  sweet  tooth. 


Table,  picture,  panel. 
Table ,  palm  of  the  hand. 
Tabourines,  drums. 
Tag-rag,  multitude. 
Take  me  with  you,  let  me  undt 

stand  you. 
Take,  to  blast,  to  infect. 
Take  in ,  fo  conquer. 
Taking  up,  Yf«a/ii»^. 
Tall ,  bold,  courageous, 
Tarre,  to  provoke,  to  incite. 
Tasked,  tax'd. 
Taste ,  to  try. 

Tawney-coats ,  a  bishop's  livery. 
Teen,  sorrow. 
Tent,  to  reside,  to  dwell.  • 
Tent,  to  search  a  wound. 
1«t^  ^  male  %fitt'hawk. 
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d,  Wixice  purified. 

moment, 

a  kind  of  liquor, 
trick-track,  a  game. 
n  exclamation. 
!c*  at  greedity. 
^S- 

laboutt  to  pull  from, 
stone. 

ci ,  or  beat  back. 
;ame. 
aitors. 
es ,  a  game. 
losers. 
voman. 
mining  term. 
,  sword, 
i  of  a  trumpet. 
•n,    to    change   com,' 


Unstate,  to  descend fr^^k^ank. 

Urchin,  hedgehog. 

Use,  interest. 

Utis ,  or  utas,  the  seventh  day  after 

a  feast. 
Uttered ,  put  out. 
Utterance,  extremity. 


Vail ,  to  lower. 

Validity,  value. 

Vantbrace,  armour  for  the  arm. 

Varlet,  knight's  servant. 

Vaward ,  advanced  body. 

Venew,  orveney,  a  hit  in  fencing. 

Via ,  an  exclamation. 

Vice ,  a  character  in  old  plays. 

Vied,  challenged i  or  staked. 

Vinewd'st,  most  mouldy. 

Violenteth ,  compelleth  t 


p. 


kout  extreme  unction, 
navoidable. 
blunted, 
tifted,  coarse, 
learth. 

it,  undermined, 
sloughed.      See    also 

cefy. 

inexpressible, 
fchievous,  unlucky, 
nhack'd. 
ot  having  received  the 

unproved. 
1  o[  pearl. 
term  in  falconry. 
Mnreadyt  uriprepared. 
resting  f 

unsullied,  not  dirtied. 
^'"Besmirched , "    and 


Wage,  to  remunerate. 

—       to  contend. 
Wan,  to  grow  pale. 
Wanton,  atrifler,  a  feeble  person. 
Warn ,  to  summon. 
Water-work,  water-colours, 
Web  and  pin ,  cataract  in  the  eye. 
Wcet,  to  wit,  toknaw. 
Weird, /«««/. 
Welkin-eye,  blue-eye. 
Westward  ho !  an  exclamation. 
Where,  whereas. 
Where,  place. 
Whiffler,yf/«r. 

While,  to  hit  the,  to  hit  the  mark. 
Whoo-bub  or  hubbub. 
Wilderness ,  wildness. 
Wimpled,  hooded,  veiled. 
Winds ,  or  wints ,  bouts  at  plough. 
Wish ,  to  recommend. 
Wishtly,  wishfuU}^. 
W\sV,lcneiD. 
W\l,  tofcnou). 
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Wood,  mad,  tDild.  Yare,  handy ^  ninibU, 

Woodcock,  a  iWy person,  Ycleped,  catted,  named.    See  also 

Wooden,  awkward.  "Cleped." 

Woodman,  wencher.  Yearning,  or  caning  time,  lime  of 

Woolvish,  hairy  t  parturition. 

World,  going  16  Ihe,  marrying.  Yearn,  to  grieve. 

Wreak,  revenge.  Yield,  to  reward. 

Wrest,  a  tuning  instrument t  Yoxen,  Tor  waxen. 

Wroth,  ruthf 

Zany,  fool. 


THE    LIFE 

OF 

ILLIAM    SHAKESPEARE. 


)n  the  ;^3d  April  1564  occurred  the  most  importaol  event,  per- 
,  ID  the  literary  history  of  the  world  —  the  birth  of  the  great 
ish  dramatist  —  of  the  immortal  Shakespeare.  He  was  born 
le  pleasant  town  of  Stratford-upon-Avon  in  Warwickshire, 
ather,  by  trade  a  glover,  and  not.  as  has  been  erroneously 
ted,  either  a  dealer  in  wool,  or  a  butcher,  (the  absurd  fiction 
id  by  Aubrey  that  our  dramatist  himself  exercised  the  latter 
scarcely  merits  allusion,)  was  born  near  Stratford  about  the 
1530:  and  is  supposed  to  have  been  the  son  of  Richard 
espeare,  farmer,  who  tenanted  a  house  and  land  belonging  to 
rt  Arden,  a  small,  but  respectable  land-propr'etor  of  Wilme- 
in  the  parish  of  Aston  Cantlowe ,  not  far  from  Stratford.  To 
,  seventh  daughter  of  the  above  Robert  Arden ,  John  Shake- 
e  was  married.  She  inherited  from  her  father,  besides  a 
in  money,  a  small  estate  in  fee ,  in  the  parish  of  Aston  Cant- 
called  Asbyes,  consisting  of  a  messuage,  fifty  acres  of  arable 
,  six  acres  of  meadow  and  pasture,  and  a  right  of  common 
I  kinds  of  cattle.  This  simple  pair ,  become  in  our  times  so  . 
3Sting  when  we  are  contemplating  the  almost  miraculous  ge- 
and  wide-spread  fame  of  their  illustrious  offspring,  were 
led  in  the  year  1 557 ;  and  we  are  justified  in  thinking  that  the 
groom's  affairs  were  sufficiently  prosperous  to  warrant  his 
1  with  the  youngest  of  seven  co-heiresses.  TVvt  ki^««^^^x^ 
ctent  a  ad  coosidcrable  family  \n  'W«irw\^'^\x^^  "^^aa  ^^^^\^ 
oame  from  tbe  forest  of  A.rdet\  \ii  ox  tv^vt  Vcvv2^  ^^^"^^^ 
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possessions.  One  of  them  Sir  John  Arden,  the  brother  of  Mary's 
great-grandfather,  had  been  esquire  of  the  body  to  Henry  YIL, 
who  had  bountifully  rewarded  his  services  and  fidelity.  Many 
Shakespeares  were  resident  at  an  early  date  in  different  parts  of 
Warwickshire,  as  well  as  in  some  of  the  adjoining  counties;  the 
name  however  was  very  differently  written :  we  find  Shakspere, 
Shakespere,  Shakespeyre,  Shaxper,  Chacsper,  Shakespeare  and 
Shakspeare ;  the  first  was  written  by  the  great  dramatist  himself 
in  a  Tolume  of  a  translation  of  Montaigne's  essays  known  to  have 
belonged  to  him ,  and  now  in  the  British  Museum ;  the  last  is  (he 
manner  in  which  he  signed  his  final  testament. 

The  first  fruit  of  the  union  of  John  Shakespeare  and  Mary 
Arden  was  a  daughter ,  baptized  by  the  name  of  Joan ,  on  the  15th 
Sept.  1558.  She  died  in  early  infancy.  The  second  child  Marga- 
ret, was  baptized  on  the  ^d  Dec.  156)2,  and  died  in  the  fbUowiag 
April.  Our  great  dramatist  was  born  therefoi^  a  year  after,  and 
the  memorandum  of  his  baptism  in  the  church  register  is  precisely 
in  the  following  form :  — 

''1564  April  26.  Gulielmus  filius  Johannes  Shakspere." 
So  that  whoever  kept  the  book  either  committed  a  common  elerieal 
error  or  was  no  great  proficient  in  the  rules  of  grammar.  He  was 
baptized  therefore  three  days  after  he  was  born ,  for  it  was  at  that 
period  the  custom  to  carry  infants  very  early  to  the  font.  A  house 
is  still  pointed  out  in  Henley-street,  as  that  in  which  William 
Shakespeare  first  saw  the  light,  and  in  this  street,  his  father  was 
owner  of  a  copyhold  dwelling.  His  two  sisters  having  died  before 
his  birth ,  William  became  the  eldest  child  of  his  parents ,  and  io 
the  course  of  time  his  mother  bore  to  her  husband  five  more 
children.  Gilbert  born  in  1566.  Joan  in  1569.  Anne  in  1571,  who 
died  at  an  early  age,  being  buried  in  1579.  Richard  in  1573 and 
Edmund  born  in  the  spring  of  1 580.  While  William  Shakespeare 
was  yet  in  extreme  infancy,  a  malignant  fever  denominated  the 
plague,  broke  out  at  Stratford,  he  was  but  two  months  old  when 
it  made  its  appearance ;  it  does  not  appear  to  have  reached  any 
member  of  John  Sbakespee^i^'s  i^m\V^ ,  ^^  mention  it  therefoie 
merely  to  notice  that  on  l\\\s  t^wli\XQ\»\^&\^*^wiV^^W!^x^^i^ 
one  shilUng  to  the  rc\\e£  o«  i\i%^(io\,  s\iQ.m\^%^«^^x^>&^a^'«^ 
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was  Id  moderate  and  probably  comfortable ,  though  not  in  affluent 
circumstances ,  and  we  are  warranted  in  concluding  that  he  was 
then  an  industrious  and  thriving  tradesman.  At  the  time  of  his 
marriage  he  was  probably  a  member  of  the  corporation  of  Strata 
ford;  in  1558  he  was  appointed  one  of  the  four  constables,  and 
soon  after  he  was  chosen  one  of  four  persons,  called  affeerors, 
whose  duty  it  was  to  impose  fines  on  their  fellow-townsmen  for 
offences  against  the  bye-laws  of  the  borough.  He  continued  to 
advance  in  ranlL  and  importance  in  the  corporation,  and  was 
elected  one  of  the  fourteen  aldermen  of  Stratford  on  the  4th  July 
1565,  and  rather  more  than  three  years  afterwards  the  father  of  our 
poet  was  chosen  bailiff,  when  his  son  William  was  four  years  and 
a  half  old.  This  was  the  highest  distinction  in  the  power  of  his 
fellow-townsmen  to  bestow,  yet  although  he  had  risen  to  a  station 
80  respectable ,  and  was  at  the  same  time  a  magistrate ,  his  name 
being  in  the  commission  of  the  peace ,  he  was  not  able  to  write. 
There  was  however  nothing  remarkable  in  this  inability ,  for  in 
1565  when  one  John  Wheler  was  called  by  nineteen  aldermen  and 
burgesses  to  undertake  the  duties  of  bailiff,  John  Shakespeare  was 
among  twelve  other  marksmen,  including  the  then  bailiff,  and  the 
''head  alderman."  The  simple  Mary  Arden  too  could  not  boast 
of  a  more  accomplished  education  than  her  husband ,  for  it  is 
recorded  that  she  also  was  unable  to  pen  her  name. 

In  1570  when  William  Shakespeare  was  in  his  seventh  year, 
his  father  rented  a  meadow  two  miles  from  Stratford;  the  annual 
payment  was  ;£8,  a  considerable  sum,  certainly,  for  that  time;  and 
in  1574  he  bought  two  freehold  houses,  with  orchards  and  gardens, 
in  Henley-street  for  :£40.  To  one  of  these  he  is  supposed  to  have 
removed  his  family;  but  for  aught  we  know  he  had  lived  from  the 
time  of  his  marriage  and  continued  to  live  in  1574  in  the  copyhold 
in  Henley-street,  which  had  been  alienated  to  him  eighteen  years 
before. 

It  is  indisputable,  we  apprehend,  that  soon  after  this  date  the 
tide  of  John  Shakespeare's  affairs  began  to  turn,  and  that  he  ex- 
perienced disappointments  and  losses  N«Vi\c\i%ftx\^^'^^A^^N-^^^^^ 
pecaniary  circumstances.     At  a  boTOU%\i  \mNi  Qti.  ^^^^'*^^^*^- 
1578  it  was  ordered  that  every  aldeimoLti  Vu  ^X\^n.^w^  ^"^"^^^7"^ 
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tit.  Sd.,  and  every  burgess  3^.  M.  towards  '*  the  farniture  of  three 
pikemen ,  two  billmeo ,  and  ooc  archer."  Now  although  John 
Shakespeare  was  not  only  an  alderman,  but  had  been  chosen  '^  head 
alderman'*  in  1571,  he  was  allowed  to  contribute  only  3«.  id,,  as 
if  he  had  been  merely  a  burgess.  In  November,  1578,  when  every 
alderman  was  required  to  *'pay  weekly  to  the  relief  of  the  poor 
4fif.,"  John  Shakespeare  and  another  were  excepted.  Other  proofs 
might  be  added  to  these.  In  the  same  year  he  mortgaged  his 
wife's  estate ,  called  Asbyes,  for  £40.  But  the  most  striking  con- 
firmation of  his  embarrassments  about  this  date  is  that  he  parted 
with  his  wife's  interest  in  two  tenements  in  Snitterfield  for  the 
small  sum  of  :£4.  Another  point  worthy  of  notice  in  this  newly-dis- 
covered document — the  deed  of  sale  of  his  wife's  property,  is,  that 
he  is  termed  *^ yeoman/'  and  not  plover:  perhaps  in  1579,  al- 
though he  continued  to  occupy  a  house  in  Stratford,  he  had  relin- 
quished his  original  trade,  and  having  embarked  in  agricultural 
pursuits,  to  which  he  had  not  been  educated,  had  been  unsuccessful. 
This  may  appear  not  an  unnatural  mode  of  accounting  for  some  of 
his  difficulties. 

At  the  period  of  the  sale  of  their  Snitterfield  property  by  his 
father  and  mother,  William  Shakespeare  was  in  his  sixteenth  year, 
and  in  what  way  he  had  been  educated  is  mere  matter  of  conjecture. 
It  is  highly  probable  that  he  was  at  the  free-school  of  Stratford, 
founded  in  the  reign  of  Edward  lY.,  and  subsequently  chartered  by 
Edward  VI.  We  know  nothing  of  the  time  when  he  might  first  have 
been  sent  thither;  but  if  so  sent  between  1570  and  1578,  Walter 
Roche,  Thomas  Hunt,  and  Thomas  Jenkins,  were  successively 
masters,  and  from  them  he  must  have  derived  the  rudiments  of  his 
Latin  and  Greek.  That  his  father  and  mother  could  give  him  no 
instruction  of  the  kind  is  quite  certain  from  the  proof  we  have 
adduced  that  neither  of  them  could  write;  but  this  very  deficiency 
might  render  them  more  desirous  that  their  eldest  son,  at  least,  if 
not  their  children  in  general,  should  receive  the  best  education 
CifcoiDStaQces  would  allow.     The  free  grammar-school  of  Strat- 

ford  Afforded  an  opporlumVY  o^  ^\\\Oci/\v.V&\i^\>\\!&5k5d^^the  parents 

of  William  Shakespeare  a\a\\^Av\\fems^\sw». 

As  we  are  ignorant  oY  \\i<i  V\m<i  ^VwiV^  ^^iXVa  v3m^,^^^ 
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also  in  the  dark  as  to  the  period  when  he  lefl'it.  Rowe,  indeed, 
has  told  as  that  the  poverty  of  John  Shakespeare,  and  the  necessity 
of  employing  his  son  profitably  at  home,  induced  him  to  withdraw 
him,  at  an  early  age,  from  the  place  of  instruction.  But  the 
education  of  the  son  of  a  member  of  the  corporation  would  cost 
nothing ;  so  that,  if  the  boy  were  removed  from  school  at  the  period 
of  his  father's  embarrassments,  the  expense  of  continuing  his 
studies  there  could  not  have  entered  into  the  calculation :  he  must 
have  been  taken  away,  as  Rowe  states,  to  aid  his  father  in  the 
maintenance  of  his  family;  and  we  are  without  the  power  of  con- 
firming or  contradicting  his  statement. 

Aubrey  has  asserted  positively,  that  **in  his  younger  years 
Shakespeare  had  been  a  schoolmaster  in  the  country;"  and  the 
truth  may  be,  that  being  a  young  man  of  abilities,  and  rapid  in  the 
acquisition  of  knowledge,  he  had  been  employed  by  Jenkins  (the 
master  of  the  school  from  1577  to  1580)  to  aid  him  in  the  instruc- 
tion of  the  junior  boys. 

We  decidedly  concur  with  Malone  in  thinking,  that  after 
Shakespeare  quitted  the  free-school,  he  was  employed  in  the  office 
of  an  attorney.  Proofs  of  something  like  a  legal  education  are  to 
be  found  in  many  of  his  plays ;  they  do  not  occur  anything  like  so 
frequently  in  the  dramatic  productions  of  his  contemporaries.  We 
doubt  if,  in  the  whole  works  of  Marlowe,  Greene,  Peele,  Jonson, 
Heywood,  Chapman,  Marston,  Dekker,  and  Webster,  so  many  law 
terms  and  allusions  are  to  be  found,  as  in  only  six  or  eight  plays  by 
Shakespeare ;  and  these  applied  with  much  technical  exactness  and 
propriety.  We  may  presume  that,  if  so  employed,  he  was  paid 
something  for  his  services;  for»  if  he  were  to  earn  nothing,  his 
father  could  have  had  no  motive  for  taking  him  from  school. 
Supposing  him  to  have  ceased  to  receive  instruction  from  Jenkins 
in  1579,  when  his  father's  distresses  were  apparently  most  severe, 
we  may  easily  imagine  that  he  was,  for  the  next  year  or  two,  in  the 
office  of  one  of  the  seven  attorneys  of  Stratford.  That  he  wrote  a 
good  hand  we  are  perfectly  sure,  not  only  from  the  extant  specimens 
of  his  signature,  when  in  health,  but  from  \Vi^x\^\^^3^^''^^8fiv52fik.^^s!w 
''Hamlet, "  (Act  F.  sc.  ii)  he  throws  upou  sviOa  ^"s*  ^S&fc^Vt^ Vi  'W^st 
i/lesriblv : 
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^^ I  once  did  bold  it,  as  our  statists  do , 
A  baseness  to  write  fair." 

In  trutb,  many  of  his  dramatic  contemporaries  wrote  excellently; 
Ben  Jonson*s  penmanship  was  beautiful. 

It  is  certain  also  that  Shakespeare  wrote  with  great  facility,  and 
that  his  compositions  required  little  correction.  This  £act  we  have 
on  the  indubitable  assertion  of  Ben  Jonson ,  who  thus  speaks  in 
his  ** Discoveries,"  written  in  old  age,  when  as  he  tells  us,  his 
memory  began  to  fail ,  and  printed  in  1641 :  —  ^*  I  remember  the 
players  have  often  mentioned  it  as  an  honour  to  Shakespeare,  that 
in  his  writing  (whatsoever  he  penned)  he  never  blotted  out  line. 
My  answer  hath  been ,  Would  he  had  blotted  a  thousand!  which 
they  thought  a  malevolent  speech.  I  had  not  told  posterity  this, 
but  for  their  ignorance ,  who  chuse  that  circumstance  to  commend 
their  friend  by,  wherein  he  most  faulted;  and  to  justify  mine 
own  candour,  for  I  loved  the  man ,  and  do  honour  his  memory 
(on  this  side  idolatry)  as  much  as  any.  He  was  indeed  honest, 
and  of  an  open  and  free  nature ;  had  an  excellent  fancy,  brave 
notions ,  and  gentle  expressions ,  wherein  he  flowed  with  that  fa- 
cility, that  sometimes  it  was  necessary  he  should  be  stopped.  Bis 
wit  was  in  his  own  power,  would  the  use  of  it  had  been  so  tool 
But  he  redeemed  his  vices  with  his  virtues :  there  was  ever  more 
in  him  to  be  praised  than  to  be  pardoned." 

Excepting  from  mere  tradition,  we  hear  not  a  syllable  regarding 
William  Shakespeare  from  the  time  of  his  birth  until  he  had  con- 
'siderably  passed  his  eighteenth  year,  and  then  we  suddenly  come 
to  one  of  the  most  important  events  of  his  life ,  established  on 
irrefragable  testimony:  we  allude  to  his  marriage  with  Anne 
Hathaway,  which  could  not  have  taken  place  before  the  20th  Nov. 
1582,  because  on  that  day  two  persons ,  entered  into  a  preliminary 
bond,  in  the  penalty  of  :^40  to  be  forfeited  to  the  bishop  of  the  dio- 
cese of  Worcester,  if  it  were  thereafter  found  that  there  existed  any 
lawful  impediment  to  the  solemnization  of  matrimony  between 
William  Shakespeare  and  Anne  Hathaway,  of  Stratford.  The 
object  was  to  obtain  suc\i  a  dVs^^ns^Viou  Ciom  the  bishop  of  Wor-  , 
cester  as  would  authons^  a  c\^t%^m^xi\A>>»^v^^^\sk\\\^  v^^^^i^arb. 
alter  only  a  single  pubUtal\onolV\v^\i^viVi%\wiV\V\%»\i^\.\^\k'%.^!8^ 
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I ,  or  denied ,  that  the  whole  proceeding  seems  to  indicate 
and  secrecy.  The  seal  used  when  the  bond  was  executed, 
ion  it  the  initials  R.  H.,  as  if  it  had  belonged  to  R.  Hathaway, 
.her  of  the  bride ,  who  had  thus  it  would  seem  given  his  con- 
J  the  union,  and  who,  Rowe  tells  us,  was  ''said  to  have 
I  substantial  yeoman."  It  is  not  known  at  what  church  the 
ony  was  performed,  but  certainly  not  at  Stratford-upon- 
,  to  which  both  the  parties  belonged ,  and  where  it  would 
leen  registered.  A  recent  search  in  the  registers  of  several 
churches  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Stratford  has  not  been 
led  with  any  success. 

insidering  all  the  circumstances,  there  might  be  good  reasons 
le  father  of  Anne  Hathaway  should  concur  in  the  alliance, 
rst  child  of  William  and  Anne  Shakespeare  was  christened 
ina  on  the  26th  May,  1583,  and  the  baptismal  register  stands 

''  1583.  May  26.  Susanna  daughter  to  William  Sbakspere." 
was  between  seven  and  eight  years  older  than  her  young 
nd,  and  several  passages  in  Shakespeare's  plays  seem  to 
directly  at  the  evils  resulting  from  unions  in  which  the  parties 
"misgraffed  in  respect  of  years."  The  most  remarkable  of 
is  the  well-known  speech  of  the  Duke  to  Yiola,  in  **  Twelfth 
,"  (Act  II.  sc.  iv.)  where  he  says , 

''  Let  still  the  woman  take 
An  elder  than  herself:  so  wears  she  to  him ; 
So  sways  she  level  in  her  husband's  heart: 
For ,  boy ,  however  we  do  praise  ourselves , 
Our  fancies  are  more  giddy  and  unfirm , 
More  longing,  wavering,  sooner  lost  and  worn, 
Than  women's  are." 

wards  the  Duke  adds , 

''Then,  let  thy  love  be  younger  than  thyself, 
Or  thy  affection  cannot  hold  the  bent." 

Whether  these  lines  did  or  did  not  originate  in  the  author's  re- 
)ns  on  his  own  marriage ,  they  are  so  applicable  to  his  own 
that  it  seems  impossible  he  should  baLN«'<«xViVA\i^%\fiL^^^^s«^ 
lag  tbe  circumstances  atteudm^  \i\%  Yi^'&Vi  AMAaxv  ^  ^xA.'^'^ 
iiy  of  years  between  himself  aud  \us  ^K^.    \\.\sS»sX^^^^ 
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our  nature  that  youths,  justadvaDcing  to  manhood,  should  feel 
with  peculiar  strength  the  attraction  of  women  whose  charms  have 
reached  the  full-blown  summer  of  beauty ;  but  we  cannot  think 
it  so  necessary  a  consequence  as  some  have  supposed,  that  Anne 
Hathaway  should  have  possessed  peculiar  personal  advantages.  It 
may  be  remarked  that  poets  have  often  appeared  comparatively  Id- 
different  to  the  features  and  persons  of  their  mistresses,  since  in 
proportion  to  the  strength  of  their  imaginative  faculty,  they  have 
been  able  to  supply  all  physical  deficiences.  When  therefore  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Dyce  observes  that ,  * '  it  is  unlikely,  that  a  woman  devoid 
of  personal  charms  should  have  won  the  youthful  affections  of  so 
imaginative  a  being  as  Shakespeare  ,'*  he  forgets  that  the  mere  foct 
that  Shakespeare  was  an  ''imaginative  being,"  would  render  ''pei^ 
sonal  charms,"  in  his  wife  less  necessary  to  his  happiness. 

The  balance  of  such  imperfect  information  as  remains  to  os, 
leads  us  to  the  opinion  that  Shakespeare  was  not  a  very  happy 
married  man.  The  disparity  of  age  between  himself  and  his  wife 
was  such ,  that  she  could  not  ''sway  level  in  her  husband's  heart;" 
a  difference  which  would  become  more  apparent  as  they  advanced 
in  years ;  may  we  say  also  that  the  peculiar  circumstances  attend- 
ing their  marriage,  and  the  birth  of  their  Orst  child,  would  not 
tend,  even  in  the  most  grateful  and  considerate  mind ,  to  increase 
that  respect  which  is  the  chief  source  of  confidence  and  comfort  io 
domestic  life.  To  this  maybe  added  the  fact,  that  Shakespeare 
quitted  his  home  at  Stratford  a  very  few  years  after  he  had  become 
a  husband  and  a  father,  and  that  although  he  revisited  his  native 
town  frequently,  and  ultimately  settled  there  with  his  family* 
there  is  no  proof  that  his  wife  ever  returned  with  him  to  London, 
or  resided  with  him  during  any  of  his  lengthened  sojourns  in  the 
metropolis :  yet  it  is  very  possible ,  nay  very  probable ,  that  she 
may  have  done  so;  for  in  1609  he  certainly  paid  a  weekly  poor- 
rate  to  an  amount  that  would  indicate  that  he  occupied  a  house  in 
Southwark  capable  of  receiving  his  family,  but  we  are ,  here,  as 
on  man  J  other  points,  compelled  to  deplore  the  absence  of  distinct 
testimoaj.  The  doubl(\i\  &\i^  MSi\A%\xQ>3L%\\i^^'^\^^%V\  be  leaned 
from  his  Sonnets  couUiu  \\VV\fe  Vo  sYkOi^  ^^x>aft  ^^%  ^\  ^  ^^^^ 
turn,  or  that  he  found  aw^  ^t^aX  ttT^Ys^m^iXK^i^^ v^'tx^^V^ 
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wife.  That  such  may  have  been  the  fact  we  do  not  pretend  to 
deny,  and  we  believe  that  much  favourable  evidence  upon  the 
point  has  been  lost :  all  we  venture  to  advance  on  a  question  of  so 
much  difficulty  and  delicacy  is ,  that  what  remains  to  us  is  not,  as 
far  as  it  goes ,  perfectly  satisfactory. 

In  the  beginning  of  1585  Shakespeare's  wife  produced  him 
twins  —  a  boy  and  a  girl  —  and  they  were  baptized  at  Stratford 
Church  on  the  2d  Feb.  in  that  year.  The  registration  is ,  of  course, 
dated  ;2dFeb.  1584,  as  the  year  1585  did  not  at  that  date  begin  until 
after  25th  March :  it  runs  thus:  — 

*'1584.    Feb.  2.    Hamnet  &  Judetb  Sonne  di  daughter  to 
Willia  Shakspere." 

It  is  a  fact  not  altogether  unimportant,  with  relation  to  the  terms 
of  affection  between  Shakespeare  and  his  wife  in  the  subsequent 
part  of  his  career,  that  she  brought  him  no  more  children, 
although  in  1585  she  was  only  thirty  years  old. 

That  Shakespeare  quitted  his  home  and  his  family  not  long 
afterwards  has  not  been  disputed ,  but  no  ground  for  this  step 
has  ever  been  derived  from  domestic  disagreements.  It  has 
been  alleged  that  he  was  obliged  to  leave  Stratford  on  account 
of  a  scrape  in  which  he  had  involved  himself  by  stealing,  or 
assisting  in  stealing,  deer  from  the  grounds  of  Charlecote ,  the 
property  of  Sir  Thomas  Lucy,  about  five  miles  from  the  borough. 
As  Rowe  is  the  oldest  authority  in  print  for  this  story,  we  give 
it  in  his  own  words:  —  **He  had,  by  a  misfortune  common 
enough  to  young  fellows,  fallen  into  ill  company;  and  among 
them  some,  that  made  a  frequent  practice  of  deer-stealing ,  en- 
gaged him  more  than  once  in  robbing  the  park  that  belonged  to 
Sir  Thomas  Lucy  of  Charlecote ,  near  Stratford.  For  this  he  was 
prosecuted  by  that  gentleman,  as  he  thought,  somewhat  too  se- 
verely; and  in  order  to  revenge  that  ill-usage,  he  made  a  ballad 
upon  him.  And  though  this,  probably  the  first  essay  of  his  poetry, 
be  lost,  yet  it  is  said  to  have  been  so  very  bitter,  that  it  redoubled 
the  prosecution  against  him  to  that  degree,  that  he  was  obliged  to 
leave  his  business  and  family  in  WarwicksYkUft  lot  %wcftfc>C\sftA  >  ^sA. 
sbeJter  himself  in  London,**  Malone  ptoduc,^^  «.  ^«!«»aKX^  ^ 
uacertaiD  date,  added  by  the  Rev.  K.  Da\\es,  -^Xio  ^\^^  v«v'^'^^'\r'^^ 
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the  papers  of  Fulman ,  which  gives  the  iDCident  a  slight  confirma- 
tion ,  though  the  account  is  obviously  exaggerated  and  distorted. 
The  terms  are  these :  —  He  (Shakespeare)  was  much  given  to  all 
unlnckiness  in  stealing  venison  and  rabbits,  particularly  from  Sir 
Lucy,  who  had  him  oft  whipped  and  sometimes  imprisoned,  and 
at  last  made  him  fly  his  native  country ,  to  his  great  advancement. 
But  his  revenge  was  so  great  that  he  is  his  Justice  Clodpate ,  and 
calls  him  a  great  man,  and  that,  in  allusion  to  his  name,  bore 
three  louses  rampant  for  his  arms."  Here  we  see  that  Daviea  calls 
Sir  Thomas  Lucy  only  *'Sir  Lucy,"  as  if  he  did  not  know  his 
Christian  name ,  and  he  was  ignorant  that  such  a  character  as 
Justice  Clodpate  is  not  to  be  found  in  any  of  Shakespeare's  plays. 
According  to  Oldys:  —  *^A  gentleman  of  the  name  of  Jones,  of  f  ^ 
Turbich  in  Worcestershire,  died  in  1703,  at  the  age  of  ninety,  I  « 
and  he  remembered  to  have  heard ,  from  several  old  people  of  I  w 
Stratford ,  the  story  of  Shakespeare's  robbing  Sir  Thomas  Lucy's  j  js 
park;  and  they  added  that  the  ballad  had  been  afSxed  on  the  park- 
gate,  as  an  additional  exasperation  to  the  knight."  Oldys  pre-  I  in 
served  a  stanza  of  this  satirical  efi'usion ,  which  he  had  received  I  m 
from  a  relation  of  old  Mr.  Jones :  it  runs  thus :  —  de 

mi 
W 
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^  A  parliament  member,  a  justice  of  peace, 
At  home  a  poor  scare-crowe,  at  London  an  asse ; 
If  lowsie  is  Lucy,  as  some  volke  miscalle  it. 
Then  Lucy ,  is  lowsie ,  whatever  befall  it: 
He  thinks  himself  great, 
Tet  an  asse  in  his  state 
We  allow  by  his  ears  but  with  asses  to  mate. 

If  Lucy  is  lowsie,  as  some  volke  miscalle  it, 
Sing  lowsie  Lucy ,  whatever  befall  it." 


What  is  called  a  ''complete  copy  of  the  verses,"  contained  io 
**  Malone's  Shakspeare,  by  Boswell ,"  is  evidently  not  genuine. 

In  reflecting  upon  the  general  probability  or  improbability  of 

this  important  incident  in  Shakespeare's  life,  it  is  not  to  be  for- 

gotten,  that  deer-stealing,  at  the  period  referred  to,  was  by  no 

meaas  an  uncommoQ  offence.   ^^\v)c^^t  ^^%  \v.  ^^nsldered  to  in- 

clade  any  moral  stain,  but  tr^s  ^^Vfttx  wimmv\fc^\p\^^\a%^M^N  ys^s 

by  way  of  frolic ,  for  l\ie  ipxxt^os^  ^l  lvvtxi>s\i\^^  ^  Vt^.  «iV^  N^ 
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with  any  view  to  sale  or  emolument.  If  Shakespeare  even  ran  into 
such  an  indiscretiou ,  (and  we  own ,  that  we  cannot  entirely  dis- 
credit the  story)  he  did  no  more  than  many  of  his  contemporaries ; 
and  one  of  the  ablest,  most  learned,  and  bitterest  enemies  of 
theatrical  performances ,  Dr.  John  Rainolds ,  who  wrote  just  be- 
fore the  close  of  the  sixteenth  century ,  expressly  mentions  deer- 
stealing  as  a  venial  crime  of  which  unruly  and  misguided  youth 
was  sometimes  guilty ,  and  he  couples  it  merely  with  carousing  in 
taverns  and  robbing  orchards.  It  is  very  possible,  therefore, 
that  the  main  offence  against  Sir  Thomas  Lucy  was ,  not  stealing 
his  deer ,  but  writing  the  ballad ,  and  sticking  it  on  his  gate.  Sir 
Thomas  Lucy  died  in  1600,  and  the  mention  of  deer-stealing, 
and  of  the  ''dozen  white  luces'*  by  Slender,  and  of  tlie  ''dozen 
white  lowses"  by  Sir  Hugh  Evans,  in  the  opening  of  "The  Merry 
Wives  of  Windsor ,"  seems  too  obvious  to  be  mistaken.  True  it 
is,  that  the  coat  of  arms  of  Sir  Thomas  Lucy  contained  only 
"three  luces  (pike-fishes)  hariaot,  argent;"  but  it  is  easy  to 
imagine,  that  while  Shakespeare  would  wish  the  ridicule  to  be 
understood  and  felt  by  the  knight  and  his  friends,  he  might  not 
desire  that  it  should  be  too  generally  intelligible ,  and  therefore 
multiplied  the  luces  to  "  a  dozen."  We  believe  that  "  The  Merry  ■ 
Wives  of  Windsor  "  was  written  before  the  demise  of  the  Sir  Tho- 
mas Lycy,  whose  indignation  Shakespeare  had  incurred ,  among 
other  reasons ,  because  we  are  convinced  that  our  great  dramatist 
was  too  generous  in  his  nature  to  have  carried -his  resentmeot 
beyond  the  grave,  and  to  have  cast  ridicule  upon  a  dead  ad- 
versary, whatever  might  have  been  his  sufferings  while  he  was  a 
living  one. 

The  question  whether  he  did  or  did  not  quit  Stratford  for  the 
metropolis  on  this  account,  is  one  of  much  importance  in  the  poet's 
history,  but  it  is  one  also  upon  which  we  shall,  in  all  probability, 
never  arrive  at  certainty.  The  tradiliono  may  be  founded  upon  an 
actual  occurrence,  but  it  is  very  possible  that  that  alone  did  not 
determine  Shakespeare's  line  of  conduct.  His  residence  in  Strat- 
ford may  have  been  rendered  incoiweiAftViVXi^  >^^\iR»x  \isssj^»s~ 
hourhood  of  such  a  hostile  and  powetluX  ta^^sVt^Nfc ,  ^"^^^"^^"^^ 
be  would  nevertheless  not  have  quUled  t\v^  Vo^x^n  V^^'^^^'^  ^^ 
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eircumstaDces  combined  to  produce  such  a  decision.    What  those 
circumstances  might  be  we  proceed  now  to  consider. 

Aubrey,  who  was  a  very  curious  and  minute  investigator, 
although  undeniably  too  credulous ,  mentions  not  a  word  about 
deer-stealing,  but  he  tells  us  that  Shakespeare  was  'Mnclined 
naturally  to  poetry  and  acting,"  and  to  this  inclination  he  attri- 
butes his  journey  toLondon  at  an  early  age.  That  this  youthful  pro- 
pensity existed  there  can  be  no  dispute ,  and  it  is  easy  to  trace 
how  it  may  have  been  promoted  and  strengthened.  The  corpora- 
tion of  Stratford  seem  to  have  given  great  encouragement  to  com- 
panies of  players  arriving  there.  We  know  that  when  itinerant 
actors  came  to  any  considerable  town,  it  was  their  custom  to  wait 
upon  the  mayor,  bailiff,  or  other  head  of  the  corporation,  in 
order  to  ask  permission  to  perform,  either  in  the  town-hall,  or 
if  that  could  not  be  granted  to  them ,  elsewhere.  It  so  happens 
that  the  earliest  record  of  the  representation  of  any  plays  in  Strat- 
ford-upon-Avon ,  is  dated  in  1 569 ,  the  year  John  Shakespeare 
was  bailiff,  when  the  *' Queen's  Players*'  received  9i.  out  of  the 
corporate  funds.  It  is  to  be  remarked  also ,  that  several  of  the 
players  with  whom  Shakespeare  was  afterwards  connected,  appear 
to  have  come  originally  from  Stratford  or  its  neighbourhood.  We 
may  mention  the  names  of  Burbage,  Slye,  Heminge,  and  Tho- 
mas Greene ,  the  last  indisputably  of  Stratford ;  these  names  are 
familiar  to  all  who  are  acquainted  with  the  detailed  history  of  our 
stage  at  that  period. 

The  frequent  performances  of  various  associations  of  actors  in 
Stratford  and  elsewhere,  and  the  taste  for  theatricals  thereby  pro- 
duced ,  may  have  had  the  effect  of  drawing  not  a  few  young  men  in 
Warwickshire  from  their  homes,  to  follow  the  attractive  and  pro- 
fitable profession ;  and  such  may  have  been  the  case  with  Shake- 
speare ,  without  supposing  that  domestic  differences  arising  out  of 
disparity  of  age  or  any  other  cause,  influenced  his  determination, 
or  that  he  was  driven  away  by  the  terrors  of  Sir  Thomas  Lucy. 
Moreover  the  sudden  increase  a  year  or  two  before  to  his  little 
family  may  have  stim\iValeAYi\s'^«\iM>A  wA  vt^^wvmV^d  with  the 
desire  of  augmenting  iVve  ttfewvs  o^  ?A\s\a:\t:\^%  ^\^^V5»  %»  ^^aaNfc 
him,  and  thus  induced  YiVrnXo^^^ys^v^Vtw^^Vst  v.  ^m«^  ^^^^^ 
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field,  and  to  an  ampler  stage  those  talents  and  that  genius  of  which 
he  must  surely  at  this  time  have  been  in  some  degree  conscious. 
May  not  some  too  of  the  great  actors  of  the  day  in  these  their  occa- 
sional visits  to  his  native  town,  themselves  men  of  consummate 
skill  and  nice  discrimination ,  may  not  f/iey  have  discovered ,  ap- 
preciated and  aroused  the  embryo  wit  and  dramatist,  even  though 
he  remained  himself  unconscious  of  his  dormant  powers.  Such  a 
presumption  seems  justiGed  by  and  naturally  to  arise  from  the 
consideration  of  all  the  circumstances,  and  enables  us  without 
seeking  other  less  probable  causes,  to  account  simply  and  ratio- 
nally for  Shakespeare's  first  visit  to  London. 

It  has  been  matter  of  speculation ,  whether  Shakespeare  visited 
Keoilworth  Castle,  when  Queen  Elizabeth  was  entertained  there 
by  the  Earl  of  Leicester  in  1575,  and  whether  the  pomp  and  pa- 
geantry he  then  witnessed  did  not  give  a  colour  to  his  mind  and  a 
direction  to  his  pursuits.  Considering  that  he  was  then  only  in 
his  eleventh  year^  we  own,  that  we  cannot  believe  he  found  his 
way  into  that  gorgeous  and  august  assembly.  Kenilworth  was 
fourteen  miles  distant:  John  Shakespeare ,  although  he  had  been 
bailiff,  and  was  still  head-alderman  of  Stratford ,  was  not  a  man 
of  sufficient  rank  and  importance  to  be  there  in  any  official  capa- 
city; and  he  probably  had  not  means  to  equip  himself  and  his  son 
for  such  an  eipedition.  It  may  be  very  well  as  a  matter  of  fancy  to 
indulge  such  a  notion,  but  as  it  seems  to  us,  every  reasonable 
probability  is  against  it.  That  Shakespeare  heard  of  the  extensive 
preparations,  and  of  the  magnificent  entertainment,  there  can  be 
no  doubt:  it  was  an  event  calculated  to  create  a  strong  sensation 
in  the  whole  of  that  part  of  the  country ;  and  if  the  celebrated  pas- 
sage in  **A  Midsummer  Night's  Dream"  (Act II.  sc.  i.),  had  any 
reference  to  it,  it  did  not  require  that  Shakespeare  should  have 
been  present  in  order  to  have  written  it,  especially,  when ,  if  ne- 
cessary, he  had  Gascoyne's  **  Princely  Pleasures  of  Kenilworth " 
and  Laneham's  ^'Letter"  to  assist  his  memory. 

In  reference  to  the  period  when  our  great  dramatist  abandoned 
his  native  town  for  London ,  we  think  Wax  v^^y!^^:ii^x!ci^issiii\»a>. 
aot  been  paid  to  an  important  incideul  Vu  V^^  V^Xa  ^\\Ns»  ^^s^^^t. 
From  the  teaor  of  an  entry  in  the  records  ol  V\i^\iww\^  >  Vv.  v^ewa* 
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quite  evident  tliat  John  Shakespeare  vas  deprived  of  his  gown  as 
Alderman  of  Stratford  in  the  autumn  of  1586.  On  the  6th  Sept. 
of  that  year  the  following  memorandum  was  made  in  the  register 
by  the  town  clerk : — 

*^  At  this  hall  William  Smythe  and  Richard  Courte  are  chosen 
to  be  aldermen,  in  the  place  of  John  Wheler,  and  John  Shax- 
pere;  for  that  Mr.  Wheler  doth  desyer  to  be  put  out  of  the  com- 
panye,  and  Mr.  Shaxpere  doth  not  come  to  the  halles ,  when  they 
be  warned ,  nor  hath  not  done  a  long  tyme." 

We  must  presume ,  that  John  Shakespeare  was  not  a  consent- 
ing, or  at  all  events,  not  a  willing,  party  to  this  proceeding;  for, 
had  he  desired  his  removal ,  we  should  no  doubt  have  been  told 
so.  Malone  ascertained  from  an  inspection  of  the  ancient  books 
of  the  borough,  that  he  had  ceased  to  attend  the  halls  when 
*'  warned"  from  the  year  1579  downwards.  That  is  the  same  year 
when  being  so  distressed  for  money,  he  disposed  of  his  wife's 
small  property  in  Snitterfield.  It  will  not  fail ,  therefore ,  to  be 
remarked  that  the  two  events ,  Shakespeare's  departure  for  Lon- 
don ,  and  his  father's  removal  from  the  oflBce  of  alderman  seem  to 
have  been  coincident.  Malone  *' supposed"  that  our  great  poet 
left  Stratford  '« about  the  year  1586  or  1587,"  but  it  seems  tons 
more  likely  that  the  event  h*^appened  in  the  former  year.  His 
twins,  Hamnet  and  Judith  were  baptized  in  February  1585,  and 
his  father  did  not  cease  to  be  an  alderman  until  a  year  and  seven 
months  afterwards.  The  fact ,  that  his  son  had  become  a  player, 
may  have  had  something  to  do  with  the  lower  rank  his  brethren  of 
the  bench  thought  he  ought  to  hold  in  the  corporation ;  or  the  re- 
solution of  the  son  to  abandon  his  home  may  have  arisen  out  of  the 
degradation  of  the  father  in  his  native  town;  but  we  cannot  hdp 
thinking  that  the  two  circumstances  were  in  some  way  connected, 
and  that  the  period  of  the  departure  of  William  Shakespeare  to 
seek  his  fortune  in  a  company  of  players  in  the  metropolis,  mty 
be  fixed  in  the  latter  end  of  1586. 

i^evertheless ,  we  do  not  hear  of  him  in  London  until  three 
years  afterwards,  when  ^e  ^li^Vxm  ^^w«  Vsiilift  Blackfriars 
theatre.     It  had  been  cousXtvitl^^  u^wi  ^^  «*fc  ^\  ^^a^  ^^a^''^^ 
moDastery,  beyond  tVie  iumeAcW^vi  ^^v^^'^^^^^^^^^  ^^^^- 
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poratioD  of  London,  who  had  always  evinced  decided  hostility  to 
dramatic  representations.  The  undertaking  seems  to  have  been 
.prosperous  from  the  beginning;  and  in  1589  no  fewer  than  sixteen 
performers  were  sharers  in  it,  including,  besides  Shakespeare 
andBurbage,  Thomas  Greene  of  Stratford-upon-Avon ,  and  Ni- 
cholas Tooley ,  also  a  Warwickshire  man.  In  1589  some  general 
complaints  were  made ,  that  improper  matters  had  been  intro- 
duced into  plays;  one  company  having  brought  Martin  Marprelate 
upon  the  stage  in  a  manner  to  give  offence  to  the  Puritans ;  so  that 
two  bodies  of  players  were  ordered  to  desist  from  all  performances. 
The  silencing  of  other  associations  was  probably  beneficial  to  that 
exhibiting  at  Blackfriars ,  and  if  no  proceeding  of  any  kind  bad 
been  instituted  against  James  Burbage  and  his  partners ,  we  may 
presume  that  they  would  have  continued  quietly  to  reap  their  aug- 
mented harvest.  We  are  led  to  infer,  however,  that  they  also 
apprehended,  and  experienced ,  some  measure  of  restraint,  and 
feeling  conscious  that  they  had  given  no  just  ground  of  offence, 
they  transmitted  to  the  privy  council  a  sort  of  certificate  of  their 
good  conduct,  asserting  that  they  had  never  introduced  into  their 
representations  matters  of  state  or  religion ,  and  that  no  complaint 
of  that  kind  had  ever  been  preferred  against  them.  This  certificate 
passed  into  the  hands  ofLordEllesmere,  then  attorney-general, 
and  it  has  been  preserved  among  his  papers.  We  subjoin  a  copy 
of  it,  the  original  is  on  a  long  slip  of  paper  very  neatly  written. 

** These  are  to  certifie  your  right  Honble  Lordships,  that  her 
Majesty's  poore  Playeres,  James  Burbadge,  John  Laneham,  Tho- 
mas Greene,  Robert  Wilson,  John  Taylor,  Anth.  Wadeson, 
Thomas  Pope,  George  Peele,  Augustine  Phillipps,  Nicholas  Tow- 
ley,  William  Shakespeare,  William  Kempe,  William  Johnson, 
BaptisteGoodale,  and  Robert  Armyn,  being  all  of  them  sharers 
in  the  blacke  Fryers  playehouse,  have  never  given  cause  of  dis- 
pleasure ,  in  that  they  have  brought  into  their  playes  maters  of 
state  and  Religion,  unfitt  to  be  handled  by  them,  or  to  be  pre- 
sented before  lewde  spectators :  neither  hath  anie  complainte  in 
tbat  kinde  ever  bene  preferrde  again^l  vXicoi^  ^\%:wa^^^'^- 
Wherefore,  thej  trust  most  humbWe  \ii^ou\\^w^^\V^^^^^'^^*''^^^ 
Hon  of  their  former  good  behaviour ,  bcvci^  bX  ^  vs>si«^  ^^^^  ^ 
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and  willing,  to  yeelde  obedience  to  any  command  whatsoever  youi 
Lordships  in  your  wisdome  may  thinke  in  such  case  meele,  dbc. 
**Nov.  1589." 

Here  we  see  that  Shakespeare's  name  stands  twelfth  in  the 
enumeration  of  the  members  of  the  company;  but  we  do  not  rest 
much  on  the  succession  in  which  they  are  inserted,  because  among 
the  four  names  which  follow  that  of  our  great  dramatist  are  cer- 
tainly two  performers ,  one  of  them  of  the  highest  reputation,  and 
the  other  of  long  standing  in  the  profession.  In  this  document  too 
we  see  the  important  fact,  as  regards  the  biography  of  Shake- 
speare ,  that  in  1589  he  was,  not  only  an  actor  but  a  sharer  in  the 
undertaking  at  Blackfriars.  The  position  of  his  name  in  the  list 
may  seem  to  show  that,  even  in  1589,  he  was  a  person  of  coin 
siderable  importance  in  relation  to  the  success  of  the  sharers  in 
Blackfriars.  In  November,  1589,  he  was  in  the  middle  of  his 
twenty-sixth  year,  and  in  the  full  streugth,  if  not  in  the  highest 
maturity ,  of  his  mental  and  bodily  powers. 

We  can  have  no  hesitation  in  believing  that  he  originally  came 
to  London,  in  order  to  obtain  his  livelihood  by  the  stage,  and  with 
no  other  view.  Aubrey  tells  us  that  he  was  *  *  inclined  naturally  to 
poetry  and  acting ; "  and  the  poverty  of  his  father,  and  the  difli- 
culty  of  obtaining  profitable  employment  in  the  country  for  the 
maintenance  of  his  family,  without  other  motives,  may  have  in- 
duced him  readily  to  give  way  to  that  inclination.  Aubrey,  who 
had  probably  taken  due  means  to  inform  himself,  adds,  that  "he 
did  act  exceedingly  well ; "  and  we  are  convinced  that  the  opinion, 
founded  chiefly  upon  a  statement  by  Rowe ,  that  Shakespeare  was 
a  very  moderate  performer ,  is  erroneous.  It  seems  likely  that  foi 
two  or  three  years  he  employed  himself  chiefly  in  the  more  activt 
duties  of  the  profession  he  had  chosen ;  for,  at  that  time,  Peele 
a  very  practised  and  popular  play-vnright,  was  a  member  of  th( 
company ;  but  there  is  reason  to  think  that  Peele  did  not  eontinnt 
oae  of  the  Lord  Chamberlain's  players  after  1590.  While  Peel< 
remained  a  member  oi  Oql^  cotn^Mi^  ^  %\vs{ii.^^^vc«'«  services  as  i 
dramatist  may  not  malcmWi  Yv«s^\vAwt^«t'i^  ^^\!^%  ««e5tfsw»^ 
Ma  actor;  but  afterwards  ^\i<iu^e<6\^\»^^\^^^^^^^«^'^^^ 
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ment ,  he  may  have  been  much  more  frequently  called  upon  to 
employ  his  pen ,  and  then  his  value  in  that  department  becoming 
clearly  understood,  he  was  less  frequently  a  performer.  He  was, 
doubtless,  soon  busily  and  profitably  engaged  as  a  dramatist; 
and  this  remark  on  the  rareness  of  his  appearance  on  the  stage  will 
of  course  apply  more  strongly  in  his  after-life,  when  he  produced 
one  or  more  dramas  every  year. 

''His  name  is  printed,  as  the  custom  was  in  those  times, 
amongst  those  of  the  other  players,  before  some  old  plays,  but 
without  any  particular  account  of  what  sort  of  parts  he  used  to 
play;  and  though  I  have  inquired,  I  never  could  meet  with  any 
further  account  of  him  this  way,  than  that  the  top  of  his  perform- 
ance was  the  Ghost  in  his  own  *  Hamlet.' " — Rowe'd  Life.  Shake- 
speare's name  stands  first  among  the  players  of  **£very  Man  in  his 
Humour ,"  and  fifth  among  those  of  ^^  Sejanus." 

His  instructions  to  the  players  in  ** Hamlet"  have  often  been 
Doticed  as  establishing  that  he  was  admirably  acquainted  with  the 
theory  of  the  art;  and  if,  as  Rowe  asserts,  he  only  took  the 
short  part  of  the  Ghost  in  this  tragedy,  we  are  to  recollect  that 
eYCD  if*  he  had  considered  himself  competent  to  it ,  the  study  of 
such  a  character  as  Hamlet  (the  longest  on  the  stage  as  it  is  now 
acted ,  and  still  longer  as  originally  written)  must  have  consumed 
more  time  than  he  could  well  afford  to  bestow  upon  it,  especially 
when  we  call  to  mind  that  there  was  a  member  of  the  company  who 
bad  hitherto  represented  most  of  the  heroes,  and  whose  exceUence 
was  as  undoubted,  as  his  popularity  was  extraordinary.  To 
Bichard  Burbage  was  therefore  assigned  the  arduous  character  of 
the  Prince ,  while  the  author  took  the  brief,  but  important  part  of 
the  Ghost,  which  required  person,  deportment,  judgment,  and 
voice,  with  a  delivery  distinct,  solemn,  and  impressive;  and  if 
this  part  is  badly  represented,  the  whole  drama,  based  upon  the 
terrible,  irresistible  truth  of  this  vision ,  falls  to  the  ground.  We 
may  affirm ,  therefore ,  that  all  the  elements  of  a  good  and  great 
actor  are  needed  for  the  due  performance  of  *'the  burled  maiestx 
ofDenmark." 

//  18  impossible  to  determine,    aVmo^V  vtK^^s®^^  ^si  ^®^^^ 
wbai  Shakespeare  bad  or  had  not  vtVlleti  m  \ti%^.    '^'^^^^^'^^ 
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chiefly  employed  his  pen  in  the  revival ,  alteration ,  and  improve- 
ment of  existing  dramas  ve  are  strongly  disposed  to  believe,  but 
that  he  had  not  ventured  upon  original  composition  it  would  be 
much  too  bold  to  assert.  We  have  every  reason  to  think  that  some 
of  the  plays,  upon  which  he  was  employed,  were  not  by  any  means 
entirely  his  own,  we  allude  to  the  three  parts  of  ''Henry  YI." 
The  ''  Comedy  of  Errors"  we  take  to  be  one  of  the  pieces,  which, 
having  been  first  written  by  an  inferior  dramatist,  was  heightened 
and  amended  by  Shakespeare,  perhaps  about  the  date  of  which  we 
are  now  speaking,  and  ''Love's  Labour's  Lost,"  or  "The  Two 
Gentlemen  of  Yerona ,"  may  have  been  original  compositions 
brought  upon  the  stage  prior  to  1590.  We  also  consider  it  more 
than  probable  that  "Titus  Andronicus"  belongs  even  to  an  earlier 
period ;  but  we  feel  convinced ,  that  although  Shakespeare  had  by 
this  time  given  indications  of  powers  superior  to  those  of  any  of  his 
rivals  he  could  not  have  written  any  of  his  greater  works  until  some 
years  afterwards.  With  regard  to  productions  unconnected  with 
the  stage ,  there  are  several  pieces  among  his  scattered  poems, 
and  some  of  his  sonnets ,  that  indisputably  belong  to  an  early  part 
of  his  life.  Francis  Meres  tells  us  in  1598  that  "  Shakespeare's 
sugar'd  sonnets  were  handed  about  among  his  private  friends, 
many  years  before  they  were  printed."  A  young  man ,  so  gifted, 
would  not,  and  could  not ,  wait  until  he  was  five  or  six  and  twenty 
before  he  made  considerable  and  most  successful  attempts  at  poe- 
tical composition;  and  we  feel  morally  certain  that  "Venus  and 
Adonis"  was  in  being  anterior  to  Shakespeare's  quitting  Stratford. 
It  bears  all  the  marks  of  youthful  vigour,  of  strong  passion,  of 
luxuriant  imagination ,  together  with  a  force  and  originality  of  ei- 
pression  which  betoken  the  first  efforts  of  a  great  mind,  not  always 
well  regulated  in  its  taste :  it  seems  to  have  been  written  in  the 
open  air  of  a  fine  country  like  Warwickshire,  possessing  all  thi 
freshness  of  the  recent  iiypression  of  natural  objects ;  and  we  wil 
go  so  far  as  to  say,  that  we  do  not  think  even  Shakespeare  himsel: 
could  bare  produced  it,  in  the  form  it  bears,  after  he  bad  reached 
the  age  o£  forty.  It  was  qvuV.^  ti^^  V^  VV%  d^^^  being  founded 
upon  DO  model,  cither  auciexiV  ot  m<i^wsi\  ti^'^xw^X^^nxV^^^rjix 
attempted  before,    and  uov^au^  t^im^wMVA\ft*\N.^^%^W»w^^^ 
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afterwards.  Thus  id  1593  he  might  call  it,  in  the  dedication  to 
Lord  Southampton,  **the  first  heir  of  his  invention"  in  a  doable 
sense ,  not  merely  because  it  was  the  first  printed ,  but  because  it 
was  the  first  written  of  his  productions. 

The  information  we  now  possess  enables  us'  at  once  to  reject 
the  story ,  that  Shakespeare's  earliiest  employment  at  a  theatre  was 
holding  the  horses  of  noblemen  and  gentlemen  who  visited  it, 
and  that  he  had  under  him  a  number  of  lads  who  were  known  as 
'* Shakespeare's  boys."  Shiels  in  his  **Lives  of  the  Poets"  was 
the  first  to  give  currency  to  this  idle  invention :  it  was  repeated  by 
Dr.  Johnson ,  and  has  often  been  reiterated  since;  and  we  should 
hardly  have  thought  it  worth  notice  now,  if  it  had  not  found  a  place 
in  many  modern  accounts  of  our  great  dramatist.  The  company 
to  which  he  attached  himself  had  not  unfrequently  performed  in 
Stratford ;  some  of  the  chief  members  of  it  had  come  from  his  own 
part  of  the  country,  and  even  from  the  very  town  in  which  he  was 
bom';  and  he  was  not  in  a  station  of  life,  nor  so  destitute  of  means 
and  friends,  as  to  have  been  reduced  to  such  an  extremity. 

Besides  having  written  **  Venus  and  Adonis"  before  he  came  to 
London,    Shakespeare  may  also  have  composed  its  counterpart, 
''Lucrece",  which  first  appeared  in  print  in  1594.     It  is  in  a  dif- 
ferent stanza ,  and  in  some  respects  in  a  different  style ;  and  after 
hejoined  the  Blackfriars  company,  the  author  may  possibly  have 
added  parts,  (such,  for  iosjtance,  as  the  long  and  minute  descrip- 
tion  of  the  siege  of  Troy  in  the  tapestry)  which  indicate  a  closer 
icqnaintance  with  the  modes  and  habits  of  society ;  but  even  here 
no  knowledge  is  displayed  that  might  not  have  been  acquired  in 
Warwickshire.    As  he  had  exhibited  the  wantonness  of  lawlese 
passion  in  ^^Yenus  and  Adonis,"  he  followed  it  up  by  the  exalta- 
tion of  matronlike  chastity  in**' Lucrece;"  and  there  is,  we  think, 
nothing  in  the  latter  poem  which  a  young  man  of  one  or  two  and 
twenty ,  so  endowed ,  might  not  have  written.    Neither  is  it  at  all 
impossible  that  he  had  done  something  in  connexion  with  the  stage 
while  he  was  yet  a  resident  in  his  native  town.,  wsAVk^^^\^\i&V^V 
made  vp  bis  mind  to  quit  it.    He  ma^  YiaNfe  c.oxiV\:^>x\fc^VK«>2^^^'*^^^ 
prologues  or  epilogues;   he  may  Yia\e  ms^^iV^^  ^^"^^"^^^^SL^kSI 
occasional  passages  in   older  plays;  Yie  txv«5  ch^^^V^n^  ^ 
VIL  ^  ^ 
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some  of  the  companies  in  getting  np,  and  performing  the  dramas 
they  represented  in  or  near  Stratford.  We  own  that  this  conjecture 
appears  at  least  plausihle ,  and  the  Lord  Chamberlain's  servants 
(known  as  the  Earl  of  Leicester's  players  anlil  1587)  may  have  ex- 
perienced his  utility  in  both  departments,  and  may  have  held  out 
strong  inducements  to  so  promising  a  novice  to  continue  his  assis- 
tance by  accompanying  them  to  London.  Although  in  1586  only 
one  company  performed  in  Stratford,  in  the  very  next  year  (that  in 
which  we  have  supposed  Shakespeare  to  have  become  a  regular  ac- 
tor) five  companies  were  entertained  in  the  borough :  one  of  these 
consisted  of  the  players  of  the  Earl  of  Leicester ,  to  whom  the 
Blackfriars  theatre  belonged ;  and  it  is  very  possible  that  Shake- 
speare at  that  date  exhibited  before  his  fellow-townsmen  in  his  new 
professional  capacity.  Before  this  time  his  performances  may 
have  been  merely  of  an  amateur  description.  What  we  have  here 
said  seems  a  natural  and  an  easy  way  of  accounting  for  Shake- 
speare's station  as  a  sharer  at  the  Blackfriars  theatre  in  1589,  about 
three  years  after  we  suppose  him  to  have  finally  adopted  the  pro- 
fession of  an  actor,  and  to  have  come  to  London  for , the  purpose 
of  pursuing  it. 

We  come  now  to  the  earliest  known  allusion  to  Shakespeare 
as  a  dramatist;  and  although  his  surname  is  not  given,  we  ap- 
prehend there  can  be  ho  hesitation  in  applying  what  is  said  to 
him :  it  is  contained  in  Spenser's  **  Tears  of  the  Muses ,"  a  poem 
printed  in  1591.  The  application  of  the  passage  to  Shakespeare 
has  been  much  contested,  but  the  diflSculty  in  our  mind  is,  how 
the  lines  are  to  be  explained  by  reference  to  any  other  dramatist 
of  the  time,  even  supposing,  as  we  believe,  that  our  great  poet 
was  at  this  period  only  rising  into  notice  as  a  writer  for  the  stage. 
The  lines  are  these :  — 

*^  And  he  the  man,  vhom  Nature  selfe  had  made 
To  mock  her  selfe,  and  Truth  to  imitate. 
With  kindly  counter  under  Mimick  shade , 

Our  pleasant  WillY ,  ah  I  is  dead  of  late: 
With  whom  aU  joy  anA  \o\\^  lactVreiwiX 
Is  also  deaded ,  and  Vu  AoVoux  ^\«i\i\.» 
"  In  stead  thereol  sco^ii*  ScumYAXe , 

And  scornlml  Fouxe  ^u\i  c^vsX^xsv^v.^*  ^t^^x^  ^^ 
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Rolling  in  rymes  of  shameles  ribaudrie, 
Without  regard  or  due  Decorum  kept: 
Each  idle  wit  at  will  presumes  to  make, 
And  doth  the  Learned's  taske  upon  him  take. 

*^But  that  same  gentle  Spirit,  from  ^hose  pen 

Large  streames  of  honnie  and  sweete  Nectar  flowe , 

Scorning  the  boldnes  of  such  base>borne  men , 
Which  dare  their  follies  forth  so  rashlie  throwe, 

Doth  rather  choose  to  sit  in  idle  Cell, 

Than  so  himselfe  to  mockerie  to  sell." 

most  striking  of  these  lioes ,  with  reference  to  our  present  in- 
7,  is  the  6rst:  Willy  was  "dead"  as  far  as  regarded  the  ad- 
Me  dramatic  talents  he  had  already  displayed,  which  had 
bled  him,  even  before  1591,  to  outstrip  all  living  rivalry, 
to  afford  the  most  certain  indications  of  the  still  greater  things  ^ 
user  saw  he  would  accomplish:  he  was  *'dead,"  because  he  . 

^^  Doth  rather  choose  to  sit  in  idle  Cell , 
Than  so  himselfe  to  mockerie  to  sell." 

s  to  be  borne  in  mind  that  these  stanzas  are  put  into  the 
ith  of  Thalia,  whose  lamentation  on  the  degeneracy  of  the  stage, 
scially  in  comedy,  follows  those  of  Calliope  and  Melpomene, 
are  persuaded  that  Shakespeare,  early  in  his  theatrical  life, 
3t  have  written  much ,  in  the  way  of  revivals ,  alterations ,  or 
t  productions  with  other  poets ,  which  has  been  for  ever  lost, 
believe  that  he  was  concerned  in  "The  Yorkshire  Tragedy," 
that  he  may  have  contributed  some  parts  of  "Arden  of  Fe- 
iham;"  but  we  do  not  think  he  aided  Fletcher  in  writing  "The 
)  Noble  Kinsmen  ,*'  and  there  is  not  a  single  passage  in  "  The 
li  of  Merlin"  worthy  of  his  most  careless  moments.  "The 
t  part  of  Sir  John  Oldcastle ,"  and  several  other  supposititious 
mas  in  the  folio  of  1664,  which  would  have  done  little  credit  to 
kespeare,  have  been  ascertained  to  be  the  works  of  other  dra- 
,ists.  We  conclude ,  that  none  of  his  greater  original  dramatic 
ductions  had  yet  come  from  his  pen ;  but  if  in  1591  he  had  only 
ught  out  "The  Two  Gentlemen  ofVerona"  and  "Love's  La- 
ir's Lost,"  they  are  so  infinitely  supeuot  \»  ^^X^^^N.^^-^^^ 
vredecessors ,  that  the  justice  of  lYie  InWle  ^^y^Xs^*^^^^^'^]^^** 
enius  would  at  once  be  admitted.    l^\ie.^o\^  v^^VXxfc^iS^^;^ 
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accomplished  all  he  was  capable  of,  he  had  given  the  clearest  in- 
dications  of  high  genius,  abundantly  sufficient  to  justify  the  anti- 
cipation of  Spenser  that  he  was  a  man 

—  *'  whom  Nature  selfe  bad  made 

To  mock  her  selfe,  and  Truth  to  imilale:" 

a  passage  which  in  itself  admirably  comprises,  and  compresses 
nearly  all  the  excellences  of  which  dramatic  poetry  is  suscejh 
tible  —  the  mockery  of  nature ,  and  the  imitation  of  truth. 

Another  point  is,  that  Spenser,  if  not  a  Warwickshire  man, 
was  at  one  time  a  resident  in  that  county,  and  later  in  life  may 
have  become  acquainted  with  Shakespeare ,  who  was  eleven  years 
younger;  and  the  author  of  '^The  Tears  of  the  Muses,"  at  the 
age  of  thirty-seven ,  may  have  paid  a  merited  tribute  to  his  young 
friend  of  twenty-six,  and  we  may  be  forgiven  for  clinging  to  tlie 
conjecture  that  the  greatest  romantic  poet  of  this  country  was  on 
terms  of  friendship  with  the  greatest  dramatist  of  the  world.  This 
circumstance ^may  appear  to  give  new  point,  and  a  more  certain 
application  to  the  well-remembered  lines  in  **A  Midsommef 
Night's  Dream ,"  (Act.  Y.  sc.  i.)  in  which  Shakespeare  has  been 
supposed  to  refer  to  the  death  of  Spenser ,  and  which  may  have 
been  a  subsequent  insertion ,  for  the  sake  of  repaying  by  one  poet 
a  debt  of  gratitude  to  the  other. 

The  silence  of  Shakespeare  referred  to  by  Spenser  may  have 
been  caused  by  the  general  inhibition  of  theatrical  performances 
about  this  time.    In  the  autumn  of  159^  the  plague  broke  out  in 
London,  and  the  players  were  thus  prevented  from  acting  la  the 
metropolis.    It  was  at  this  juncture,  probably,  ifindeedheever 
were  in  that  country,  that  Shakespeare  visited  Italy.    External 
evidence  there  is  none,  not  even  a  tradition  of  such  a  journey  has 
descended  to  us.    The  internal  evidence ,  in  our  estimation ,  is  by 
no  means  strong,  and  we  think  that  if  he  had  travelled  to  Venice, 
Verona ,  or  Floreni^e  >  we  should  have  had  more  distinct  and  posi- 
tive testimony  of  the  fact  in  his  works  than  can  be  adduced  from 
tbem.    Although  we  do  nol  believe  he  ever  was  in  Italy,  we ad- 
mii  we  are  without  evidence  \o  ^\QiNe^\i^%^>:vi^\V^\sivih«e 
^ne  there  without  haV\n|^  \elv\ie\i\tk^\i\tsi  «ss^  ^\^>:yw\.^«!wr\^\ 
the  fact 
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During  the  prevalence  of  the  infectious  malady  of  159;s^,  died 
one  of  the  most  notorious  and  distinguished  of  the  literary  men  of 
the  time,  —  Robert  Greene.  He  left  behind  him  a  work,  pub- 
lished a  few  months  afterwards  by  Chettle ,  a  fellow  dramatist, 
under  the  title  of  **  A  Groats  worth  of  Wit,  bought  with  a  MillioD 
of  Repentance,"  and  preceded  by  an  address  ^*To  those  who 
spend  their  wits  in  making  plays."  Here  we  meet  with  tl^  second 
notice  of  Shakespeare ,  and  it  is  necessary  to  observe  that  Greene 
is  urging  the  play-writers  to  break  off  all  connexion  with  the 
players :  —  Rase-minded  men,  if  by  my  misery  ye  be  not  warned ; 
for  unto  none  of  you ,  like  me ,  sought  those  burs  to  cleave ;  those 
puppets ,  I  mean ,  that  speak  from  our  mouths,  those  anticks  gar- 
nished in  our  colours.  Yes ,  trust  them  not ;  for  there  is  an  up- 
start crow,  beautified  with  our  feathers,  that  with  his  Tiger*s  heart 
tprapp'd  in  a  player's  hide^  supposes  he  is  as  well  able  to  bombast 
out  a  blank-verse ,  as  the  best  of  you :  and  being  an  absolute 
Johannes  Fac-totum,  is,  in  his  own  conceit,  the  only  Shake-scene 
in  a  country.  Let  these  apes  imitate  your  past  eicellence,  and 
never  more  acquaint  them  with  your  admired  inventions. 

Hence  it  is  evident  that  Shakespeare,  in  1 592,  had  established 
such  a  reputation ,  and  was  so  important  a  rival  of  the  dramatists, 
who ,  until  he  came  forward ,  had  kept  undisputed  possession  of 
the  stage,  as  to  excite  their  envy  and  enmity.  It  also  proves  that 
our  great  poet  possessed  such  variety  of  talent,  that ,  for  the  pur- 
poses of  the  company  of  which  he  was  a  member,  hQ  could  do 
anything  he  was  called  on  to  perform ;  he  was  an  actor,  a  writer  of 
original  plays ,  an  adopter  and  improver  of  those  already  in  exis- 
tence ,  and  no  doubt  contributed  prologues  or  epilogues ,  and  in- 
serted scenes,  speeches,  or  passages  on  any  temporary  emergency. 
Shakespeare  took  offence  at  this  gross  and  public  attack,  and  Chettle 
offered  all  the  amends  in  his  power  —  an  apology.  "The  other 
(Shakespeare)  whom  I  did  not  so  much  spare  as  since  I  wish  I  had, 
for  I  might  have  used  my  own  discretion  (the  author  being  dead), 
that  I  did  not  I  am  as  sorry  as  if  the  original  fault  K«4  V^^vQk\B:\ 
fault;  because  myself  bay  e  seen  his  demft«L\io\«TWi\«&%^v^'»^^^^^ 
is  excellent  ia  the  quality  he  professes  i  \jfes\^^s,  ^vs«t^  ^^'^^^'^^^Sy 
Aare  reported  bis  uprightness  of  dea\\u%,  'vVvV^i^J'^  w«aKs»\wx%^^^ 
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nesty,  and  his  facetious  grace  in  writing ,  that  approTes  his  art" 
In  this  apology  one  of  the  most  noticeable  points,  is  the  tribute 
paid  to  our  great  dramatist's  abilities  as  an  actor ,  the  word  **  qua- 
lity "  was  applied,  at  that  date,  peculiarly  and  technically  to  acting; 
and  the  amends  made  for  this  envious  assault  shows  most  de- 
cisively the  high  opinion  entertained  of  him ,  towards  the  close  of 
159;^,  as  an  actor,  an  author,  and  a  man. 

More  than  ten  years  afterwards ,  Chetile  paid  another  tribute 
to  our  fereat  dramatist,  in  his  '^England's  Mourning  Garment,'' 
where  after  reproaching  the  leading  poets  of  the  day,  for  not  writing 
in  honour  of  Queen  Elizabeth ,  who  was  just  dead ,  he  thus  ad- 
dresses Shakespeare :  — 

"Nor  dolh  the  silver-tongued  MelicerC 

Drop  from  his  honied  Muse  one  sable  tear , 
To  mourn  her  dealh  that  graced  his  desert, 

And  lo  his  lays  open'd  her  royal  ear. 
Shepherd,  remember  our  Elizabeth, 
And  sing  her  Rape,  done  by  that  Tarquin  death." 

This  passage  is  important ,  with  reference  to  the  royal  encourage- 
ment given  to  Shakespeare,  and  the  approbation  of  his  plays  at 
Court:  Elizabeth  had  ''graced  his  desert,"  and  ''open'd  her  royal 
ear"  to  "his  lays." 

Spenser  in  1594  gave  another  proof  of  his  admiration  of  our 
poet  in  "Colin  Clout",  in  which  he  addresses  him  by  the  name  of 
iEtion :  — 

"And  there,  though  last  not  least,  is^tion; 
A  gentler  shepherd  may  no  where  be  found , 
Whose  Muse ,  full  of  high  thought's  invention , 
Doth,  like  himself,  heroically  sound." 

The  epithet  "gentle,"  at  a  later  date ,  almost  always  accompanied 
the  name  of  our  great  and  amiable  dramatist.    The  words  "  heroi- 
cally sound"  show  that  Shakespeare  had  somewhat  chariged  the 
character  of  his  compositions ;  Spenser  before  had  applaaded  him 
for  UDrivaUed  talents  in  comedy:  by  the  year  1594  our  dramatist 
must  have  given  some  grea\  Mi^T^m^tV^X^^^^Vkf^^^jA^gjenius, 
ia  a  loftier  strain  of  poetry  ihnu  Y>«iVoTi^  Vi  ^^im^^\  — \«\»^^\sk  \ 
doubt,  produced  one  or  mot^  ol\i\s%x^^x.\iv^vs^tNM^>J«^1^>;^  > 
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*'Richard  II."  and**  Richard  III.,"  both  of  which,  however,  to- 
gether with  ** Romeo  and  Juliet,"  came  first  from  the  press  in 
1597. 

A  document  has  been  lately  discovered  in  the  State  Paper 
Office ,  being  a  return  of  the  names  of  some  inhabitants  of  Strat- 
ford-upon-Avon ,  and  among  them  that  of  John  Shakespeare 
** presented  for  not  cominge  monethlie  to  the  church,  according 
to  her  Majesties  lawes."  Hence  it  has  been  doubted  whether  John 
Shakespeare  may  not  have  been  a  Roman  Catholic.  Whether  he 
were ,  or  were  not  a  member  of  the  protestant  reformed  Church, 
it  is  not  to  be  disputed  that  his  children  were  all  baptized  at  the  or- 
dinary and  established  place  of  worship  in  the  parish.  That  his 
son  William  was  educated ,  lived ,  and  died  a  protestant  we  have 
no  doubt.  In  ••Henry  VIII."  (ActV.  sc.  iv.)  a  reference  seems 
evidently  made  to  the  completion  of  the  Reformation  under  our 
maiden  queen  in  five  expressive  words :  — 

*'In  her  days  *♦•• 
God  shall  be  truly  lenown." 

We  have  already  stated  our  distinct  and  deliberate  opinion  that 
**yenus  and  Adonis"  was  written  before  its  author  left  his  home 
in  Warwickshire.  He  kept  it  by  him  for  some  years ,  and  it  came 
first  from  the  press  in  1593 ,  preceded  by  a  dedication  to  the  Earl 
of  Southampton.  Its  popularity  was  great  and  instantaneous ,  for 
a  new  edition  was  called  for  in  1594,  a  third  in  1596,  a  fourth  in 
1600,  and  a  fifth  in  1602,  and  there  were  probably  intervening 
impressions ,  which  have  disappeared  among  the  popular  and 
destroyed  literature  of  the  time.  We  may  conclude  that  this  ad- 
mirable and  unequalled  production  first  introduced  its  author  to 
the  notice  of  Lord  Southampton ;  and  it  is  evident  from  the  open- 
ing of  the  dedication ,  that  Shakespeare  had  not  taken  the  precau- 
tion of  ascertaining,  beforehand,  the  wishes  of  the  young  noble- 
man ,  who  was  nine  years  his  junior.  We  may  be  sure  that  this 
dedication  was  acceptable,  and  our  poet  followed  it  uq  h\  v^%ftx>e- 
bing  to  the  same  peer,  but  in  a  m\ic\k  mw^  ^^yoSAwoX  sJctwsw^'^^ 
''Lucrece"iQ  tAe  succeeding  year.  i^Vi^>3LVWi-iw\^^^J?^^ 
or  Southampton  bestowed  ii  most  tUto.Qi^\tiw^  V^^^"^""^^^   ^^^ 
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munificence  on  our  author.  It  was  not  unusual ,  at  that  time ,  for 
noblemen,  to  whom  works  were  dedicated,  to  make  presents  of 
money  to  the  writers ;  but  there  is  no  instance  upon  record  of  such 
generous  bounty,  on  an  occasion  of  the  kind ,  as  that  of  which  ve 
are  now  to  speak.  The  Lord  Chamberlain's  servants  had  entered 
upon  the  project  of  building  the  Globe  theatre  not  very  far  to  the 
west  of  the  Southwark  end  of  London  Bridge.  The  building  was 
completed  towards  the  spring  of  1595  about  the  same  time  that,  or 
soon  after  *'Lucrece"  came  out;  and  there  is  good  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  the  young  and  bountiful  nobleman ,  having  heard  of  this 
enterprise  from  the  peculiar  interest  he  is  known  to  have  taken  m 
all  matters  relating  to  the  stage,  and  incited  by  warm  admiration  of 
the  two  poems ,  in  the  forefront  of  which  he  rejoiced  to  see  his 
own  name,  presented  Shakespeare  with:^iOUO.,  to  enable  him  to 
make  good  the  money  he  was  to  produce,  as  his  proportion ,  for 
the  completion  of  the  Globe.  We  do  not  mean  to  say  that  our  great 
dramatist  needed  the  money ,  or  that  he  could  not  have  deposited 
It,  as  well  as  the  other  sharers  in  the  Blackfriars ;  but  Lord  South- 
ampton may  not  have  thought  it  necessary  to  inquire ,  whether  he 
did  or  did  not  want  it.  Although  Shakespeare  had  not  yet  reached 
the  climax  of  his  excellence,  he  knew  him  to  be  the  greatest  drama- 
tist this  country  had  yet  produced ,  and  in  the  exercise  of  his 
bounty  he  measured  the  poet  by  his  desert,  and  bestowed  on  him 
a  sum  worthy  of  his  own  title  and  character. 

The  Globe  theatre  was  a  round  wooden  building,  open  to  the 
sky,  while  the  stage  was  protected  from  the  weather  by  an  over- 
hanging roof  of  thatch.    At  this  period  of  our  stage-history  the 
performances  usually  began  at  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon ;  for 
the  citizens  transacted  their  business  and  dined  early.    We  may 
feel  assured  that  the  opening  of  a  new  theatre,  larger  than  any  in 
the  town,  was  celebrated  by  the  production  of  a  new  play.  Consi- 
dering his  station  and  duties  in  the  company  and  his  popularity  as 
a  dramatist,  we  may  be  confident  also  that  the  new  play  was  writ- 
ten by  Shakespeare;  buV^w^  vce  w^l^  ^«  frankly  own,  able. to 
offer  an  opinion  as  to  wbVcYi  v^vj  vYslVs  ^^s»   \\i'^%^^%^K%\hft 
perfoimances  were  conlmue^  d\K\\x%  v^^  s^xVcv^.  s^tbmno^^^ 
smumo,  while  in  the  winler  xYi^eomvwvix^v>«tift^v^v>wt\J\^v^ 
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which  was  enclosed,  lighted  from  within,  and  comparatively 
warm.  In  consequence  no  doubt  of  their  increased  popularity, 
owing ,  we  may  readily  imagine ,  in  a  great  degree  to  the  success 
of  Shakespeare's  plays ,  the  company  found  the  Blackfriars  theatre 
too  small  for  their  audiences ,  and  wished  to  repair  and  enlarge  it. 
A  remonstrance  of  certain  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  precinct  was 
made  against  this  enlargement;  to  which  an  answer  was  put  in  on 
the  part  of  the  actors.  This  answer  is  a  Ycry  valuable  relic ,  as  it 
gives  the  names  of  the  players  who  were  proprietors  of  the  theatre, 
and  Shakespeare's  name  now,  in  1596,  is  fifth  in  a  list  of  eight, 
while  in  1589  it  stood  twelfth  in  a  list  of  sixteen. 

Where  Shakespeare  had  resided  from  the  time  when  he  first 
came  to  London ,  until  the  period  of  which  we  are  now  speaking, 
we  have  no  information;  but  in  July,  1596,  he  was  living  in 
Southwark ,  perhaps  to  be  close  to  the  scene  of  action ,  and  to  su- 
perintend the  performances  at  the  Globe,  which  were  continued 
through  at  least  seven  months  of  the  year. 

We  have  already  mentioned  that  in  1578  John  Shakespeare 
and  his  wife ,  in  order  to  relieve  themselves  from  pecuniary  em- 
barrassment, mortgaged  the  little  estate  of  the  latter,  called  As- 
byes,  for:^40.  As  it  consisted  ofsixty  acres  ofland,  with  a  dwell- 
ing-house, it  must  have  been  worth  three  times  the  sum  advanced; 
the  mortgagers  were  again  to  be  put  in  possession ,  if  they  repaid 
the  money  borrowed  on  or  before  Michaelmas-day  1580.  They 
tendered  the  :f40.,  on  the  day  appointed,  but  it  was  refused,  unless 
other  monies ,  which  they  owed  to  the  mortgagee  Edmund  Lam- 
bert, were  repaid  at  the  same  time.  He  therefore  died  in  posses- 
sion of  Asbyes,  in  1586 ;  and  it  descended  to  his  eldest  son ,  who 
held  it  still  in  1597.  In  order  to  recover  this  property  John  and 
Mary  Shakespeare,  filed  a  bill  in  chancery,  on  the  24th  Nov.  1597. 
No  trace  of  any  decree  having  been  pronounced  has  been  preserved 
in  the  records  of  the  Court  of  Chancery ;  the  inference,  therefore, 
is  that  the  suit  was  settled  without  coming  to  this  extremity.  We 
can  have  little  doubt  that  the  bill  had  been  filed  with  the  concur- 
rence, and  at  the  instance,  of  out  ^ft«X  ^twoaJasX^  Vssa  "^'^»s» 
date  was  rapidly  acquiring;  wealth.  Bei\L\i««  ^^N.^  ^>wvw|,'^^^^ 
seveateea  ye^rs,  his  hihttdJi^m^\kiVt\A^\^'!^^'^'^'^^ 
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right  to  Asbyes ,  and  in  all  probability  his  money  was  employed  in 
order  to  commence  and  prosecnte  the  suit  in  chancery ;  we  thinly, 
therefore,  we  may  conclude,  that  the  heir  John  Lambert ,  finding 
he  had  no  chance  of  success,  relinquished  his  claim,  on  payment 
of  the  no. ,  and  the  other  sums  due  to  him.  It  seems  too  that  the 
Shakespeares  did  not  again  let  it,  but  cultivated  it  themselves; 
for  we  have  some  new  documentary  evidence  to  produce ,  leading 
to  the  belief  that  our  poet  was  at  this  time  a  land-owner,  or  at  all 
events,  a  land-occupier,  to  some  extent  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Stratford-upon-Ayon. 

Aubrey  informs  us,  that  Shakespeare  was  ''wont  to  go  to  his 
native  country  once  a  year.''  Nothing  is  more  natural  or  probable, 
and  that  when  he  had  acquired  sufficient  property  he  would  be 
anxious  to  settle  his  family  comfortably  and  independently  in  Strat- 
ford. We  must  suppose  that  his  father  and  mother  were  mainly 
dependent  upon  him ,  notwithstanding  the  recovery  of  the  little 
estate  of  Asbyes;  and  he  may  have  employed  his  brother  Gilbert, 
who  was  two  years  and  a  half  younger  than  himself,  and  perhaps 
accustomed  to  agricultural  pursuits,  to  look  after  his  farming  con- 
cerns in  the  country ,  while  he  himself  was  absent  superintending 
his  highly  profitable  theatrical  undertakings  in  London.  In  1597 
our  poet  must  have  been  in  receipt  of  a  considerable  and  increa- 
sing income:  he  was  part  proprietor  of  the  Globe  and  Blackfriars 
theatres,  both  excellent  speculations;  he  was  an  actor  doubtless 
earning  a  good  salary,  and  he  was  the  most  popular  and  applauded 
dramatic  writer  of  the  day.  In  the  summer  he  might  find  leisure 
to  visit  his  native  town,  and  we  may  be  tolerably  sure  that  he  was 
there  in  August,  1596,  when  he  had  the  misfortune  to  lose  his 
only  son  Hamnet,  one  of  the  twins  born  in  the  spring  of  1585 ;  the 
boy  completed  his  eleventh  year  in  February,  1596,  so  that  his 
death  must  have  been  a  very  severe  trial  for  his  parents.  The 
form  of  the  entry  of  the  burial  in  the  register  of  the  church  of 
Stratford  is  as  follows :  — 

''1596.  August  11.  E^mnet  GUus  William  Shakspere." 
The  dearth  of  pro\\sioiis\i\^tk^?jLtk^Vci>Xi^^w»NSA&%!ad  1597 
was  80  great,  that  t\icpncfto^\)lsi^>2i\s^^'^^^^^^^^^-^^««k^»'^B^^ 
sbiUiDgs.     The  tovuspeo^^^^  ol  ^vxaMw^  ^^^wswb^  ^\^  -^ 
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wants  they  felt  through  the  dearness  of  corn/'  and  the  mal- 
contents went  in  great  numbers  to  Sir  Thomas  Lucy  to  complain 
of  the  maltsters  for  engrossing  it.  Connected  with  this  dearth, 
the  Shakespeare  society  is  in  possession  of  a  document  of  much 
value  as  regards  the  biography  of  our  poet.  It  is  thus  headed :  — > 
*'  The  noate  of  come  and  malle ,  taken  the  4th  of  February ,  in  the 
40th  year  of  the  raigne  of  our  most  gracious  Soveraigne  Ladie,' 
Queen  Elizabeth,  Ac"  and  in  the  margin  opposite  the  title  are 
the  words  '*StratfordeBurroughe,  Warwicke/'  It  was  prepared 
in  order  to  ascertain  how  much  corn  and  malt  there  really  was  in 
the  town.  The  names  and  residences  of  the  Townsmen  are  all 
given ,  so  that  we  are  enabled  to  prove  in  what  part  of  Stratford  the 
family  of  our  great  poet  then  dwelt ;  it  was  in  Chapel-street  Ward, 
and  it  appears  that  at  this  date  William  Shakespeare  had  ten  quar- 
ters of  corn  in  his  possession.  The  name  of  John  Shakespeare  is 
not  mentioned ,  so  that  the  two  old  people ,  with  some  of  their 
children ,  were  probably  living  in  the  house  of  their  son  William. 
Ten  quarters  does  not  seem  much  more  than  would  be  needed  for 
his  own  consumption;  but  it  affords  some  proof  of  his  means  and 
substance  at  this  date,  that  only  two  persons  in  Chapel-street 
Ward  had  a  larger  quantity  in  their  hands.  We  are  led  to  infer 
from  this  that  our  great  dramatist  was  a  cultivator  of  land,  and  that 
the  wheat  in  his  granary  was  grown  on  his  mother's  estate  of 
Asbyes. 

We  must  now  return  to  London  to  advert  to  a  passage  in  the 
life  of  Shakespeare ,  relating  to  the  commencement  of  the  con- 
nexion between  him  and  Ben  Jonson ,  which  began  with  a  re- 
markable piece  of  humanity  and  good-nature.  **  Jonson ,  at  that 
time  altogether  unknown  to  the  world  had  offered  one  of  his  plays 
to  the  players,  to  have  it  acted,  and  they,  into  whose  hands  it 
was  put,  after  having  turned  it  carelessly  and  superciliously  over, 
were  just  upon  returning  it  to  him  with  an  ill-natured  answer,  that 
it  would  be  of  no  service  to  their  company,  when  Shakespeare, 
luckily,  cast  his  eye  upon  it,  and  found  something  so  weU  in  it, 
as  to  engage  him  first  to  read  it  through^  and  ^Cl^t^^^va^^- 
tommead  it  and  its  author  to  the  pu\A\c.  %\v^«s^^^^ '^^^  "^^ 
/A/5  time  tlurty-four ,  and  nolhing  couUYi^m'Kix^^^^^'^^'^'^^^Jr^ 
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his  amiable  and  generous  character,  than  that  he  should  hate 
interested  himself  in  faYOur  of  a  writer,  who  was  ten  years  his 
junior,  and  who  gave  such  undoubted  proofs  of  genius  as  are 
displayed  in  ' '  Every  Man  in  his  Humour."  Our  great  dramatist, 
established  in  public  favour  by  such  comedies  as  **The  Merchant 
of  Venice"  and  *'A  Midsummer  Night's  Dream,"  by  such  a 
tragedy  as  *' Romeo  and  Juliet,"  and  by  such  histories  as  *'King 
John,"  **RichardII.,"  and  ''Richard  III.,"  must  have  felt  bun- 
self  above  all  rivalry,  and  could  well  afford  this  act  of  ''humanity 
and  good-nature,"  on  behalf  of  a  young,  needy,  and  meritorious 
author. 

The  earliest  enumeration  of  Shakespeare's  dramas  appeared  in 
1598  in  a  work  by  Francis  Meres,  in  which  we  find  these  in- 
teresting passages :  — 

"As  Plautus  and  Seneca  are  accounted  the  best  for  Comedy 
and  Tragedy  among  the  Latines:  so  Shakespeare  among  y«  Eng- 
lish is  the  most  excellent  in  both  kinds  for  the  stage ;  for  Comedy, 
witnes  his  Getleme  of  Verona,  his  Errors ^  his  Loue  labors  lost, 
his  Loue  labours  wonne ,  his  Midsummers  nighi  dreame ,  <Sr  his 
Merchant  of  Fenice:  for  Tragedy  his  Richard  the  %.  Richard 
the  3.  Henry  the  4.  Ring  John^  Titus  Andronicus^  and  his 
Romeo  and  Juliet" 

"As  the  soule  of  Euphorbus  was  thought  to  live  in  Pythagoras, 
so  the  sweete  wittie  souie  of  Quid  Hues  in  melliQuous  and  bony- 
tongued  Shakespeare;  witnes  his  Fenus  and  Adonis  ^  his  Lucreee^ 
his  sugred  sonnets,  <fi:c."  "As  Epius  Stolo  said,  the  Muses 
would  speake  with  Plautus  tongue,  if  they  would  speak  Latin;  so 
I  say  the  Muses  would  speak  with  Shakespeare's  fine-filed  phrase, 
if  they  would  speak  English." 

It  is  a  remarkable  circumstance ,  evincing  how  completely  the 

companies  of  actors  were  able  to  keep  popular  pieces  from  the 

press,  that  until  Shakespeare  had  been  a  writer  for  his  company 

eleven  years,  not  a  single  play  was  by  him  published,  and  then 

the  four  first  were  printed  without  his  name,  as  if  the  bookseller 

considered  the  omission  ^ovAdiioV  %S^^^X>C«i^%aSA\  and  it  is  our 

coDvictioB,  after  the  mosimmxiv.^  wi^^^>Aft^N'«»M^^^^^^'sw^ 

old  impression,  that  SYia\Lfisp^w^ Vxi  ti^  \\is}«s«ft  «iSJm.i\i!.^^ 
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publication  of  his  plays;  he  allowed  mangled  and  deformed  copies 
of  his  greatest  works  to  be  circulated  for  many  years,  and  did  not 
think  it  worth  his  while  to  expose  the  fraud ,  which  remained ,  in 
many  cases,  undetected,  until  the  appearance  of  the  folio  of  161^3. 

In  the  document  we  have  produced ,  relating  to  the  quantity  of 
corn  in  Stratford ,  it  is  stated  that  Shakespeare's  residence  was  in 
Chapel-street  Ward:  it  was  called  *'the  great  house/'  or  "New 
Place."  We  thus  find  him,  in  the  beginning  of  1598 ,  occupying 
one  of  the  best  houses ,  in  one  of  the  best  parts  of  Stratford.  He 
who  had  quitted  his  natiye  town  about  twelve  years  before,  poor 
and  comparatively  friendless,  was  able ,  by  the  profits  of  his  own 
exertions ,  and  the  exercise  of  his  own  talents  to  return  to  it,  and 
establish  his  family  in  more  comfort  and  opulence ,  than  they  had 
ever  before  enjoyed.  In  this  house  tradition  says  Shakespeare 
planted  a  mulberry-tree,  about  the  year  1609.  This  tree  was  in 
existence  up  to  the  year  1755 ;  in  the  spring  of  1742 ,  Garrick  was 
entertained  under  it  by  Sir  Hugh  Ciopton.  New  ^ace  remained 
in  possession  of  Shakespeare's  successors  until  the  Restoration ; 
it  was  then  repurchased  by  the  Ciopton  family :  about  1752  it  was 
sold  to  a  clergyman  of  the  name  ofGastrell,  who,  on  some  offence 
taken  at  the  authorities  of  the  borough  of  Stratford  on  the  subject 
of  rating  the  house ,  pulled  it  down ,  and  cut  down  the  mulberry- 
tree. 

The  father  of  our  great  poet  died  in  1601 ,  and  was  buried  at 
Stratford-upon-Avon.  Of  the  eight  children  which  his  wife,  Mary 
Arden,  had  brought  him,  the  following  were  then  alive,  William, 
Gilbert,  Joan,  Richard,  and  Edmund.  The  later  years  of  John 
Shakespeare,  (who,  it  is  supposed,  was  in  his  seventy-first  year,) 
were  doubtless  easy  and  comfortable ,  and  the  prosperity  of  his 
eldest  son  must  have  placed  him  beyond  the  reach  of  pecuniary 
difficulties. 

Elizabeth ,  from  the  commencement  of  her  reign ,  seems  to 
have  extended  her  personal  patronage  to  the  drama;  scarcely  a 
Christmas  or  Shrovetide  passed ,  during  the  forty-five  \«fts&  ^& 
occupied  the  throne,  when  there  "N^we  twA.  ^xwB38fiaR.  ^'«^«^'^'^'^*^ 
meots  at  oae  of  ber  palaces.    The  \alesV  nSsvV.  ^«k  ^^A.'^s^  «ss\^ 
beraobiUty  was  to  the  Lord  Keeper,  «»Vc  T\iwa»& ^^'^^^^ 
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Uarefield,  only  nine  or  ten  months  before  her  deaths  and  upon 
this  occasion  **  Othello"  (having  been  got  up  for  her  amusement) 
was  represented  before  her,  in  August  160^.  Burbage  played  the 
Moor  of  Venice.  It  is  uncertain  whether  Shakespeare  himself 
appeared  in  the  piece.  The  proofs  appear  to  be  tolerably  conclusive, 
that  "Henry  v.,"  •* Twelfth  Night,"  and  "Hamlet"  were  written 
respectively  in  1599,  1600,  and  1601. 

Ten  days  after  James  I.  reached  London  he  took  the  Lord 
Chamberlain's  players  into  his  pay  and  patronage ,  calling  them 
"the  King's  servants,"  a  title  they  always  afterwards  enjoyed. 
He  issued  a  warrant,  under  the  privy  seal,  for  making  out  a  patent 
under  the  great  seal ,  authorizing  them  to  perform  in  any  part  of 
the  kingdom.  In  the  list  of  nine  actors  named ,  Shakespeare's 
name  now  stands  second ;  so  that  his  progress  upward  in  con- 
nexion with  the  profession  had  been  gradual  and  uniform.  The 
following  epigram  is  supposed  to  have  been  penned  by  Shake- 
speare in  gratitude  for  King  James's  encouragement. 

**  GrowDs  have  their  compass,  length  of  days  their  date, 
Triumphs  their  tomb ,  felicity  her  fate : 
Of  nought  but  earth  can  earth  make  us  partaker, 
But  knowledge  makes  a  king  most  like  his  maker." 

Having  established  his  family  in  "New  Place"  in  1597,  he 
seems  to  have  contemplated  considerable  additions  to  his  property 
there.  In  May  1602,  he  laid  out  :£320  upon  107  acres  of  land, 
and  attached  it  to  his  dwelling;  in  the  autumn  of  the  same  year  he 
became  owner  of  a  copyhold  tenement,  in  Stratford,  in  1603  he 
bought  a  messuage  for  ;£60,  and  in  1605  the  lease  of  the  great 
tithes  for  £440. 

On  the  5th  June ,  1607,  his  eldest  daughter,  Susanna,  being 

then  twenty-four  years  old ,  was  married  to  Mr.  John  Hall  of 

Stratford,  physician.     She  died  in  1649,  aged  66.    Elizabeth 

Hall,  her  daughter  by  Dr.  Hall ,  and  grand-daughter  to  our  poet, 

was  married  in  1626,  to  Mr.  Thomas  Nash,  (who  died  in  1647) 

and  in  1649,    to  Mr.  John  Bernard,   of  Abingdon,    who  was 

knighted  after  the  ReslotalVoii.   li^^'i'&^.m^i^  ^\rA.  cMldless  in 

1670.     She  was  the  \asl  ot  tV^ft  V\^^«iV  ^^"^^^^wsNa  ^\^^>asa. 

Shakespeare.  ^^_ 
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In  December  1607 ,  six  months  after  his  daughter  Susanna's 
marriage,  he  lost  his  brother  Edmund,  aged  twenty-eight;  and 
eight  months  later  in  September,  1608 ,  his  mother  was  borne  to 
the  tomb.  It  is  most  probable  that  he  was  present  at  his  mother'? 
funeral ,  as  we  know  him  to  haye  been  in  Stratford  in  the  following 
month.  His  brother  Richard  died  in  16l;2.  His  daughter  Judith 
married  in  1616  a  Mr.  Thomas  Quiney,  by  whom  she  had  three 
sons ,  who  all  died  unmarried. 

The  last  time  we  hear  of  Shakespeare  as  an  actor  is  in  1603 
when  he  performed  in  Ben  Jonson's  Sejanus ,  soon  after  which  he 
retired  from  the  stage ,  perhaps  in  1604.  In  1608  however  he  was 
still  a  sharer  in  the  two  theatres.  In  1609 ,  we  Ijnd  from  a  docu- 
ment which  has  come  down  to  us,  that  Shakespeare  held  four 
shares  in  the  Blackfriars  theatre  valued  at  that  time  at  ;£l33  Qs.  Sd. 
per  annum :  besides  this  he  was  proprietor  of  the  wardrobe  valued 
at  ;£500,  this  we  may  presume  he  lent  to  the  company  for  a  certain 
consideration,  and  ten  per  cent,  seems  a  very  low  rate  of  payment.; 
if  taken  however  at  that  sum ,  it  would  add  4^50  a  year  to  the  :£133 
6«.  Sd,  already  mentioned ,  making  ;£183  6«.  Sd.  a  year ,  besides 
what  our  great  dramatist  gained  by  the  profits  of  his  pen.  With- 
out including  any  thing  on  this  account ,  and  supposing  the  Globe 
to  have  been  as  profitable  as  the  Blackfriars,  it  is  evident  that 
Shakespeare's  income  could  hardly  have  been  less ,  (taking  every 
known  source  of  emolument  into  view,)  than  £iOQ  a  year,  a  sum 
equal  to  j£2000  a  year  at  the  present  time.  From  this  period  until 
1 61;^  we  hear  very  little  of  our  dramatist,  when  it  is  probable  that 
tie  retired  permanently  to  Stratford ,  having  previously  disposed 
of  his  theatrical  property  in  London.  Here,  in  his  native  town, 
tie  passed  the  rest  of  his  days  in  tranquil  retirement,  and  in  the 
enjoyment  of  the  society  of  bis  friends ,  whether  residing  in  the 
country  or  occasionally  visiting  him  from  the  metropolis.  "The 
latter  part  of  his  life,"  says  Rowe,  **was  spent,  as  all  men  of 
sense  will  wish  theirs  may  be,  in  ease,  retirement,  and  the 
society  of  his  friends ; "  and  he  adds  what  cannot  be  doubtad^  vJaai. 
'  •  his  pleasurable  wit  and  good-nature  eii%ai%ft^\iVBa.\\i^^  ^^^a^«|S!&Q> 
mce,  and  entitled  bim  (o  the  friendship  ol  VXi^^  ^^^^^'^^^^  ^^  "^^ 
3igbbourbood.*'    He  must  ha\e been o«  aWseM^xv^'^^^^*^^,^ 
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able  disposition ;  aad  his  long  residence  in  London ,  amid  the 
bustling  and  varied  scenes  connected  with  his  public  life ,  inde- 
pendently of  his  natural  powers  of  conversation,  could  not  fail  to 
render  his  society  most  agreeable  and  desirable. 

In  1616  he  was  seized  with  his  last  and  fatal  illness,  what  this 
was  we  have  no  satisfactory  means  of  knowing ,  but  it  was  pro- 
bably not  of  long  duration;  for  if  when  he  subscribed  his  will  he 
had  really  been  in  health ,  we  are  persuaded  that  at  the  age  of  onl; 
fifty-two  he  would  have  signed  his  name  with  greater  steadiness 
and  distinctness.  All  three  signatures  are  more  or  less  infirm 
and  illegible,  but  he  seems  to  have  made  an  effort  to  write  his  best 
when  he  affixed  both  his  names  at  length  at  the  end.  '*By  me 
William  Shakspeare.''  In  regard  to  his  will  the  request  which  has 
attracted  most  attention  is  an  interlineation  in  the  following  words, 
**  Itm  I  gyve  unto  my  wief  my  second  best  bed  with  the  furniture." 
Upon  this  passage  has  been  founded  a  charge  against  Shakespeare 
that  he  only  remembered  his  wife  as  an  afterthought,  and  thea 
merely  gave  her  an  *'old  bed."  Our  dramatist  has  of  late  years 
been  relieved  from  the  stigma ,  thus  attempted  to  be  thrown  upoa 
him,  by  the  mere  remark,  that  his  property  being  principally  firee- 
hold ,  the  widow  by  the  ordinary  operation  of  the  law  of  England 
would  be  entitled  to ,  what  is  legally  known  by  the  term  dower. 

A  monument  was  erected  to  Shakespeare  in  Stratford  church, 
and  on  a  tablet  below  his  bust  are  placed  the  following  inscrip- 
tions: — 

'^  Judicio  Pylrvm ,  geoio  Socratem ,  arte  Maronem , 
Terra  tegit,  popvlvs  mosret,  Olympvs  habet. 

Stay,  Passenger,  why  goest  thou  by  so  fastV 
Read ,  if  thov  canst,  whom  enviovs  Death  hath  plast 
Within  this  monvment:  Shakspeare;  withwhome 
Quick  natvre  dide:  whose  name  doth  deck  y*  Tombe 
iFar  more  then  cost;  sieth  all  y^  he  hath  writt 
Leaves  living  art  bvt  page  to  serve  his  witt. 

Obiit  ano  Do>.  1616 

Stalls  53.  die  23.  Ap'." 

Oa  a  ilat  grave-stone m fxoxiX f^l V^« \si^\ns&^^\.^ ^^tead these 
Jioes ,  and  tradition  sa^s ,  li^iaV  VlfcAi  ^^^  ^«fwv\«si\s\«wj^^K^MB!fc. 
Umsat:  -  ^^^ 
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^''  Good  frend ,  for  Jesvs  sake  forbcare 
To  digg  Ibe  dvst  cncloascd  heare  : 
Blese  be  y«  man  y'  spares  ibes  stones. 
And  cvrst  be  be  y'  moves  my  bones." 

We  ha?e  thus  brought  into  a  consecutive  narrative  the  parti- 
ulars  respecting  the  life  of  the  **  myriad-minded  Shakespeare'* 
vhich  we  have  been  able ,  during  a  long  series  of  years,  to  collect, 
f el ,  after  all,  we  cannot  but  be  aware  how  little  has  been  accom- 
plished. ''Of  William  Shakespeare/'  says  Hallam,  **whom^ 
hrough  the  mouths  of  those  whom  he  has  inspired  to  body  forth 
he  modifications  of  his  immense  mind ,  we  seem  to  know  better 
ban  any  human  writer ,  it  may  be  truly  said  that  we  scarcely  know 
iny thing.  We  see  him ,  so  far  as  we  do  see  him,  not  in  himself, 
)ut  in  a  reflex  image  from  the  objectivity  in  which  he  is  mani- 
csted :  he  is  Falstaff ,  and  Mercutio ,  and  Malvolio,  and  Jacques, 
ind  Portia ,  and  Imogen ,  and  Lear ,  and  Othello ;  but  to  us  he  is 
scarcely  a  determined  person ,  a  substantial  reality  of  past  time, 
he  man  Shakespeare.  The  name  of  Shakespeare  is  the  greatest 
n  our  literature ,  —  it  is  the  greatest  in  all  literature.  No  man 
sver  came  near  to  him  in  the  creative  powers  of  the  mind ;  no  man 
iiad  ever  such  strength  at  once ,  and  such  variety  of  imagination." 

If  the  details  of  his  life  be  imperfect,  the  history  of  his  mind  is 
complete ;  and  we  leave  the  reader  to  turn  from  the  contemplation 
)f'' the  man  Shakespeare"  to  THE  POET  SHAKESPEARE. 


VII. 
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